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Your permission to inscribe this 
Work to your Lordship is truly gratifying 
to me, while it affords me an opportunity 
thus publicly to express my gratitude, for 
your benignity, and munificent patronage. 
Equally prized by the virtuous part of the 
community, for your genuine patriotism, 
and your unostentatious liberality as the 
patron of several public institutions; and 
esteemed by your friends, for those social 
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IV DEDICATION. 

virtues which render Nobility still more 
illustrious : may your Lordship long con- 
tinue, one of the omsments of that superb 
" Corinthian Column/' which adorns, while 
it supports the national edifice. 

I remain^ 



' i 4 • I 



My Lord; 
Your Lordship's grateful. 



and most obedioit Servant, 



JOHN CORRY. 



London, March l, 1830. 
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ENGLISH METROPOLIS; 



Oft. 



LONDON JN THE YEAR 1820. 



A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF I.ONDON. 

♦ 

AlXi the researches of our antiqaaries have 
failed to discover the precise time when London 
was founded. Some anthors trace its origin to 
the Aborigines, whom they assert were Goths, 
who settled in Britain long before this island was 
invaded by the Romans. £ven the etymology of 
this city is attributed to those settlers, in whose 
language Inn signified a grove, and den a town, 
or the town in the wood : other writers derive 
its name from the language of the ancient Bri- 
tons, in which leyn is a lake, and dth a town, or 
the town on the lake; but it mast be evident 
to common sense, that both these conjectures ari 
ati>itrary, vague, and unsatisfactory. 

The first historical account of London is that 
i^etorded by the Romans, whose common prac« 
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tice it was to give new names to the places 
which thej conquered. They first called this 
city Londinum, and afterwards Augusta. Lon- 
don is mentioned by Tacitus as a place of some 
iibpbrtance in the first century. *f SuetODios,'* 
says he, *^ marched through the country as far 
as London, a place not dignified with the name 
of a colony, but the chief residence of merchants, 
and the great mart of trade and commerce.'' 

Among the few remains of antiquity in this 
city, may be mentioned London Stone, near St. 
Swithin's church, in Cannon-street. It is sup- 
posed to have been the Milliarium of the Romans, 
from which they measured distances to their 
stations in Britain. Watling-street was. one of 
the Roman military ways, and Old-street an- 
other. The first erection of the Tower of Lon- 
don was ascribed to Julius Ceesar by FitZr 
Stephen, an historian of very doubtful authority ; 
but it is certain that William I. erected a fortress 
on the present site of the Tower, to overawe his 
pew i^ubjects, the citizens of London. West- 
minster Abbey was built by King Edgar, in 
the year 958, and Westminster Hall by Williaoi 
II., about the latter end of the eleventh cen- 
tpry. Some remains of the religious houses sup*^ 
pressed by Henry YIII. are to be found in the 
city, but they are inconsiderable, and neglected. 
. This great metropolis has undoa)>tedly existed 
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Dearly two thousand years, and has undergone 
many memorable vicissitudes since the huts of 
the Aborigines, and the more convenient man^ 
sions of the ancient Romans, were erected on 
the northern bank of the Thames. At the pre^ 
sent moment, London is the most interesting 
spot on the habitable globe, whether considered 
as the nursery of arts, the centre of European 
commerce, the seat of the legislature, or the 
abode of a vast {)opulation. According to the 
computation of a living author, this world is in- 
habited by one thousand millions of human 
beings : of these London contains about one 
million, or a thousandth part of the population of 
the earth ; and in wbut other community are 
such numerous and comfortable accommodations 

I ■ • • • 

attainable, so much general knowledge, and so 
steady *and uninterrupted an enjoyment of social 
happiness, secured and protected by the wise and 
impartial administration of equitable laws ? As 
far as regards the human person and character^ 
London presents an endless diversity to the ob* 
servant eye, from the glosisy sable of the African^ 
to the perfect bloom of English feminine beauty; 
and from the imperfection of the misshape^ 
dwarf, often to be met with in the city, to the 
elegant symmetry and majestic stature of thet 
manly form. In mental ^endownients and ac* 
quirements, too, a most, inter^^ing g^^d^tiofi is 
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A^nently perceptible in this metropolis, fpofn 
the ra$tic simplicity and innocence of the village 
maid just an-ived at her first place in town, to 
tht beauty, grace, and refinement of the youn^ 
lady, 

" Adorn'd 

With all that earth and heaven can bestow 
To make her amiable ;" 

and the gradual developement of mind, from the 
plain good sense of the industrious handicraftsman, 
intent upon earning his daily br^ad, up to the 
aspirations of the sagacious statesman, the suc^ 
cessful researches of the experimental philo- 
sopher, and the inventive energy of the man of 
elevated imagination, who shines as a musical 
composer, an artist, or an author. 

But while the city, as it is significantly called, 
is thronged v^irh merchants, tradesmen, and the 
rabordinate classes of society to whom they give 
employment ; while the pleased rambler views 
alternately mimeroos warehouses stored with va- 
luable merchandise, and shops overflowing with 
the most choice and elegant, as well as useful, 
productions of nature and art ; or gratifies the 
imagination with a glance at those magnificent 
edifices which adorn the eastern division of the 
metropolis, the western part is not without t)b- 
Jedts of equal, or, perhaps, still greater attrai^n, 
\ Wei^iiiBt«r has for many eenturiefii beendis* 
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tS^lplf^hed M the M^i of goteimttieDt. It tm^ 
tiiiM thb edifice upproprittt^ to the purposes tt 
legiiihitk>ii, ^t^ tlM eobktl tf lnw. It is also tht 
plrilicipftl residence of the nobility ftnd" ^ntrf 
of the United Kingdom, \ehocome to town iibotit 
the end of autumn, and usually spend the winter 
here, ejcoept during the Christmas holidays, when 
many of them revisit their country seats, for tb6 
purposes of festiyity, hospitolity, and that noUtf 
munificence which they annually elcercise by the 
distribution of clothing, fud^ provisions, m4 
money, among their indigent neighbours. 

The presence* of somre thoositnds of our opulent 
nobility, gentry, and merchants, in the west end 
of the town^ operates as a powerful attractive to 
ingMious and aspiring individuals, who croitd 
thither to share the animitting influence of wealthy 
pattOMAge. Hence the mansions of the great 
are farnished with elegante and splendour be^- 
yeiid the power ^f description ; and the drawing^* 
room, and the assembly, display those polished' 
circles where social parties with the freedom and' 
propriety of polite m toners, enjoy the delights 
of mufiric, dancing, lu)curious refection, and the 
still higher gratification of friendly conversation. 

Iiondon has for several aget been gradually 
enkrged with a Meady pvogresdion, arising from' 
prosperous commenco; and itn regular improve^' 

OMHI iias; been the hitppy consequence ef 4Jli«t' 

i 
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intellectual power and intelligence, for which the 
free mind is peculiarly pre-eminent.. 6eni|iSy 
aided by wealth, has thus produced a city abound- 
ifig with all the accommodations that man can 
require* or invention devise. . The rapid improve^ 
ment in the western part of the metropolis with* 
jfi the last fidy years, has been superior to that 
in any part of the world, with the exceptioui- 
perhaps, of Liverpool. For many ages, llie man-: 
sions erected by several of the nobility in Westr. 
minster and its vicinity, contributed essentially to 
the increase of this part of the capital^ botj^ in 
houses and population. Speculators purchtiied 
ground, marked out new streets and squares, and 
erected commodious and beautiful maniionSL, 
J!he salubrity of the place^ the conveniedce of 
the tenements, and the hope of patronage from 
the great, soon induced tradesmen to occupy the 
new buildings; and numerous shops displayed 
the various merchandise of the mercer, the mil-, 
liner, the embroiderer, the jeweller, the upholr- 
sitter, aud all those trades which.aid in.tiie eni-} 
bellishment of a great city. 

The erection of several modern edi6oes also, 
contributed to the magni6cence of Loodotn.. 
Three new bridges across the Thames, in addi- 
tion to the three which had for ages, bec^ the, 
boast of this city, at once promoted the convey • 
nient intercourse of thepablici and presented; 
1 
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noble objects to the observation of natives and 
foreigners. The new Custom House, erected oii 
an extensive scale, is at once ornamental, and 
(conducive to the success of commerce, by the fa« 
cility it affords to the man of business ; the church 
of Mary-le-bone, near the Regent's- Park, an 
ornamental edifice of stone ; and the new church 
of St. Pancras, another elegant structure, now 
nearly finished, cohstitute superb- and durable o^ 
namerita to London. '' / 

Such is the bright side of the pictui*e of obo- 
dem London ; but many are the shades of bd* 
man folly and profligacy with which it is intier* 
spersed: The English Metropolis has, indeed; 
often been a subject for the studied praise 'of 
tbose cunning *and avaricious writers and pob^ 
lishiers, who extolled it at the expence of tirut^i 
for the purpose of obtaining a temporary popui 
larity for their productions. They maniiiuctured 
their encomiums as Peter Pindar's razor-seller 
madb hii$ instrumei^ts — ** to sell/' Thils London 
has been repeatedly tertned by them the greatest 
city in the world, the very source and centra of 
bnmah ingenuity and happiness, ijhe terin ^reat 
is certainly *appli<^able to London, both as it re*^ 
gards the eX(dellenC(e''and the vice of a ninltitQ^ . 
dinoiis community. ' It is g^eat in ejctent, popu- 
lation^ commerce^ opulence^ the perfection atia 
beauty' of numberless article matatifttdttiried for 
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the itccaoimodatian of man, and the emMIUh* 
meat of bis habitation* But the ^ic^s indige* 
nous to London are also great-^nay, f normQU9 : 
and $0 oompHoated is society, that virtiifi ^d 
vice $eem in some instances so blended aa to ))« 
incapable of separation » 

. Hare, as a modern satirist top truly observer, 
** Two gods divide the world, pleasure and ^aiot*! 
Th^ coinmercial residents in the eastern part of 
the capital, are particularly inflqiencod by tb^lo?^ 
of Qiopey, while the majority of those whar^isidii in 
tbrt westero division of this immense plaice, ^reevi^ 
disntly ei>gafed in the pursuit of plfeasurt. Yet, 
if we mayjodge frq^i the aapectSi denifanonr^ 
Mud even the sentin^^ts of such persons as come 
srHbiQ the obfiervation of sober reason, o^ithur 
ik^ msin of business, nor the mim pf plewure, 
hi^vo y^ di«covi?red the true path to felicity. In 
)HHh cbamcters, lelf-love is the predomioanl 
p«fi|sion ; and oo homan b^ing wholly. devoted to 
tk$ m^re grcitifieation of the pa)^ions^ apjpeilte^f 
impgioatipn, or vanity, ever ^nod true bappi-* 
nesSf^ From the social and itympatbetic bias of 
th^benrty which is never so delighted an wbea 
olh^rs ^hsfre its joys« we feel tb^t man was in- 
tii»di9d,fo|t: pociety; and that it w equally hi? 
ftpfy ,^i^ i^>9 ioterest to promote all CQmmijnica^ 
^: a^ jiniipccnt ^^leawrp^tp tljps^e, around him^ 
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and luxarious city like London, all the finer leHh- 
sibilittes of our nature seem absorbed bj affacta^^ 
tion. Here we may observe an individual wbp 
can sigh or weep at the representation of ficti* 
lious distress on the stage^ but who will not give 
sixpence to real misery in the street Another is 
inspired with all the gaiety of Tha)ia at a covd^yt 
jet u| ^'^ morale as a misanthrope athoo^ X^ 
d^dy Iiondon, like all other populoiis c^mmu* 
nities, seems totally at variance with truth an4 
nature : all the delights and blaadi&hments of 80# 
ciety, when broqght tp the test of rf^son,.ap«r 
pear to be merely an artificial and adroit accooE^ 
rooclatic^i of manners ai^d seatiments to eKt^rniU 
circumstances £ and lorCf friendship, nay religion^ 
are but secondary things, if placeijl in compel* 
tition with the profits of trade^ (Or even th# most 
trivial entertainmejc4 which fJberishes or gratifies 
self-love, 

^^ The frauds of liondon have already hera da-* 
scribed with sufficient tnin^teiiess by Co]quhoi)irj \ 
bq|: the perpetrators of crime who new in/ept 
society s^m charapterisied by pecoliar despara?* 
tiofk and obduracy; insomuch, tiiat precocioiii 
villany has reared its unblushing front i^t the 
public bar, and mere boys have beeii ^nvicted 
pf the high crimes of burglary eqd foqb-pad qab- 
bery, formerly ^SMpposed tp be practicaWe m^lj 
by the most boU And despeirMtd ad^eptnreri^ 
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Forgery has also, it appears, been succes^ll}' 
practised by very fine young gentlemen; and 
swindling has stained the honour of beaux and 
heroes ! Thus we are informed of " The suddeh 
disappearance of a man of fashion, who has lon^ 
taken the lead in the gay haunts at the west iend 
of town. He held high rank in the army, and is 
an - accomplished scholar. An unhappy predi- 
lection fot' play is the caiise assigned for hik 
I abrupt departure. Some of his friends are sailtl 
/ to be under' acceptances for a very consfderab?^ 
* sum. AH his tradesmen are left unpaid) atid 
more than one hotel-keeper has reason to bewdil 
his loss. The fugitive has winged his fliglit'tb 
the continent."— ^So much for the superior re- 
fin^ment of modern swindling ! 
~ Oiir ^i^eat niibralist, Dr. Johnson, has but to>6 
truly callied London **the heedy vHlain^ ^ebei 
ral home;'' and undoubtedly numerous kdvien- 
tuitei^f who have cheated thei^ creditors in va- 
tious p^rti^ of the United Kingdom, seek shelter 
bei^: On' the other Imhd, thbtt^nds of estimable 
and ainiable meri and w6me&, of evefry class in 
society, adorn tiiis great city^ contribute by their 
fkiw^rs io it^ prosperity, atid obtain the ^teem of 
aH who k\idw therifi. ' . , ' V ^ 

^ TrfB ;fiiNGtiSH MBJTftotfotis is situated' iii 
&i'l<fegprees,8T tuiDiite^ north latitirae,' and is 4jDo 
m\lei ^oati of iSdikibaigii, 27b-i6^ileit ibuib^ea&i^ 
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of ]>uUlin9 190 west of Amsterdam, 225 north- 
Vfest of Paris, 690 north-east of IMJadrid, 800 
north-west of Rome/SdO north-west of Lisbon, 
500 south-west of Copenhagen, 790 south-west 
of Stockholm, 1,360 north-west of Constanti- 
nople, 1,414 south-west of Moscow. 

This great metropolis is sixty miles disiant 
from the sea; it is built on thi banks of the river 
Thames ; is about seyen miles in length, from 
east to west, but of an irregular breadth, being 
in tome parts two miles, in otheirs .three, and ^t 
the broadest part four miles. Its three distinct 
and .municipal divisicms are, the city of London, 
the city of Westminster, and >tbe ' borough of 
South warkj which, with their extensive suburbs, 
eover a space of more than twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. London and West^minster rise re- 
gularly from the northern bank of the Thames, 
and cover several hills diversified by the pleasing 
tariety of gentle slopes and vallies ; and when 
viewed from Blackfriar's bridge, presenting to 
fte admiring eyes of the spectator a vast and 
magnificent amphitheatre, decorated with stately 
edifices and spacious streets, and enlivened by 
the ever-varying spectacle of a busy and crowded 
population.' * 

Accordinf^ to ?a modern computation, which, 
however; is rather questionable,. London is stated 
to contain 8000 streets,, lanes, alleys, and courts; 
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60 squares, and 160,000 boasea and warebousea* 
But according to the Population Return' of 
1811, this metropolis then contained 140,490 
bouses, including those building and uninb*^ 
bited ; and since that period there have been but 
few new houses built, so that the real number is 
probably not more than 1^000. A similar 
exaggeration haa, from tittie to time, been pre« 
sen ted of the population. In the year 1801^ 
the population of London was ascertained to be 
900,000 ; yet, sudi is the desire to overrate, that 
it was then asserted to contain at least one millioii 
of inhabitants* The number in 1811, amounted to 
l/)09,546, including a space of eight miles round 
St. PauFs cathedral, and consequently compria^ 
ing the inhabitants of several towns and villages 
near the metropolis : yet this ample return did 
not satisfy those multiplier^ of mankind, wlio are 
ever ready to sacrifice veracity to vanity, foe 
London, accordisig to their efiftioMte, contai&s at 
least 1|850,000 human beings. 

The principal .streets i>£ London are wide, Mid 
weU paved in the middle, with a broad feet-way of 
dagft, raised above the carriage-way for the saSsty 
and accoibmodatien ef peasengers. Beneath the 
pavement large ardied sewers communseate witii 

• 

the houses by smaller 'ooes, witli the sti«et by 
small openings <covelred with iron graittng, and 
wkh the Thamea^ w^icfa ceoi«ibutes miseh to this 
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cleahli&ess and health of the inhahitante of this 
poptiious place. The bouses oti each ^\de of 
these streets are lofly, spacious, and commodious, 
generally four stories high, and chiefly occupied 
by tradesmen, whose shops present the most 
beantifiil and perfect productions of nature and 
tttt for the g'eneral accommodation of man. 
Vfaere are two extensive lines of commercial 
streets from east to west, the principal of which 
begins at Mile End, aiid tlience tbrough White* 
chapel, Aldgate, LeadenhaH-street, Corhhill, 
Cbeapside, St. Paul's Church-yard, Ludgate- 
fcHi, Fleet-street, the Strand, l?all Mall, St. 
J^amesVtftreet, and Piccadiny, to the southern 
mde of Hyde Pari:. But besides these numerous 
iStbi'ehouses of merchandise, there are also many 
thousand &(hops in various directions; and where- 
soever the rambler moves, new and attractive 
objects, both animate and inanimate^ afford a 
perpetual variety for the gratification of the most 
curious mind. The general appearance of the 
litmises in London is that of neatness, and the 
ample supplies of water afforded by the Tbameil 
and New Riv6r water- works, are essentially con« 
ducive to the health and comfort of the inha^ 
bitants. 

Anoi^ the iddifices wMdh adorn this metropo- 
lis, St. Paul's Church is the most inagnificent. 
It IS ntttated n«ar the iiorthern bank of the 

b2 
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Thames, and when viewed from Blackfriar'9 
bridge in the vicinity, presents one of the noblest 
ornaments of superb architecture ever beheld by 
the human eye. This beautiful cathedral is 
built of Portland stone, ii| the form of a cross^ 
adorned in the central part by a lofty dome, on 
the summit of which is a light and elegant Ian- 
tern, ornamented with Corinthian columns, an|^ 
surrounded by a balcony. The lantern sup- 
ports a gilded globe, which is surmounted by i| 
cross. The interior length of the edifice is 500 
feet, the breadth 250, the height to the top of 
the cross is 500, and the circumference . 2,202 
feet. This cathedral is adorned by three por- 
ticos : the western is the principal, and consists^ 
of twelve stately fluted Corinthian columns, over 
which eight composite columns support a grand 
pediment enscnlptured with the history of St. 
PauPs conversion, beautifully executed in basso- 
relievo. But it id impossible to convey by words 
a distinct idea of the general magnificence of the 
noblest Protestant church in the world, the verv 
appearance of which instantly brings to the ter 
collection of the man of taste^ the descriplivQ 
lines of Pope: ^ ' 

When we view some well-proportion'd dome, ; 
Th^: World's just wonder, and even thine, O Rome \ 
J^o siiigle parts unequally suiprise, . 
411 comes uniUd U) th\admiring tycs. 
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N^kt to St. Paul's cathedral for magnificence, 
atod even greater in e.ttent, is that fine tnonn- 
tfient df golhic architecture Westminster Abbey, 
or the collegiate church of St. Peter. On its 
site once stood a temple dedicated to Apollo by 
the Roman settlers in Britain. Seb^rt, King of 
the West Saxons, erected a Christian college on 
' the spot, which was repaired by Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1065; Henry in.' rebdilt it, and Henry 
Til. added the chapel which is known by Ms 
name. 

; tt is a magnificent gothic structure in the form 
of ia long cross; the choir is the most beafitifnl 
ip Europe, and is celebrat^iJ as the place of 
coronation of the Kings and Queens of England. 
' ' Thb Abbey contains may superb monuments 
of kings, st;ai(esmen, heroes, poets, and other me^- 
Qiorable men who were distinguished for their 
patriotism, wisdom, genius, and learning. 
'/Many of the churches in the Metropolis are 
heavy inele^antstrubtur^^, erected in *obscui*e 
streets and couched situations, and aptly des* 
cribed in the line," ' ^ ' ' 



s ' » , r . vv ijou^s/ Gfiwches, mixt tbget W* 

' ' . . . ' ^. ».'...* ^ . ■ ■ i J » , . . ,■ . ' ,: • 

i f 



.[ 'Ant there are al^^ro' s^verat SeautiftiY edifices 
consecr^tedl y> piibhc wbrshijp; particularly St. 
iSf^rti^ kthe'^ads,"aha^/ia^e%Hari- 
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over Square, each of which is adoroed with &n 
elegant portico. St, Mary-le- Strand i3 built in 
the most beautiful proportions of architecturet 
and St. Stephen's Walbrook has long^ been ad- 
mired for the superior beauty of its interior archi- 
tecture. Among the modern churches that of 
St« Mary-le-Bone is remarkable for a spacious 
and stately portico composed of eight columns 
and two pilasters of Portiand stone, in the Coria- 
thian order ; it has a projection on each side su^ 
ported by columns, and the circular turret on the 
roof is adorned by small Corinthian columns, qon* 
tains a clock and bells, and is crowned by a gilt 
vane. This church is built north and southi^ and 
Ihe norlbern fronts which is opposite thel(egent's 
Farkf contributes by its noble and pictairesqqe ap- 
pearance to the general beauty of the spqt. 
Another new churcbi that of St. li^ancrati, is of 
Portland stone* in the Ionic order, built due east 
and west, opposito Seymour Place, Somerstown. 
It will probably be finished in the course of the 
year IQ^O* and be equally ornamental to the 
neighbourhood, and convenient to its numerous 
inhabitants. 

The TawjRA QF London, whichl^as been the 
scene of many a tragic and affecting event, is 
th^ only fprtresn in the city, Jt is situated on 
the n^^tbePQ bank of the Thames, eastwarcl of 
^iOQ^on Bf^dg^i fuiid was i^oM^ied. ^y ^^ .^^^ 
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reigns of England titt the reign of Qii^ti Eliza* 
betb. It in a place of conaiderahle extent^ and 
contains the Jewel Oflioe^ Mint, three armoories, 
ami the royal train o€ artillery. Tke menage** 
rie, near the west entrance, baa for agea been » 
prinoipfil object of attraction to. roatic tisitorat 
who on their arriral considered it indidpeoaafale 

KOTAt. FiJLAOSS. 

S^ -Jameses Palace watt an hoipital^ fbdnded 
Ibfifof e the Conquest, for €e«rtfteB leprooa feinaka 
and eight males. It was wifremdered to Henry 
Till, in lod2, who erected the present edifice, 
and enclosed St. James's Park a» a. place of 
attiosement and exercise to the ininates of this 
palace and WhitehalL Qoeen Anne made 
palace her winter residence, and it was also 
ferred a!s aoeh by George I. and George IL 
His late Majesty George UI., however, gsrrc 
the preference ta the late Queen's Palace,, os 
Buckinghans Hoose, at the wesieen extremity 
of St. James's Park. 

St'. James's Palace is a plain siructore of 
brkk, b«it contauis. sereral commodiow statQ 
apartefients. » 

The late^Qoeen^e. Palace ia a handsome boikU 
iag 6«it»ickr «vMtod in* i30B by ^ba Doka of 
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BQekingbam, and purch0»ed by George III. in 
1761 9 for the royal reKideDce. The apartments 
ai*e magnificent : it also contains aivatoable li- 
brary,: and the rear of the structure is adorned by 
extensiTe and beautiful gardens. 

, But the principal palace in the metrdpolis is 
Carilen BU>use, the present reside«ice of his Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, It. is sMuated at : 
the northern extremity of St. James's Park, was 
reburlt a /ew years - ago^ and contains several 
commodious apartments, furnished in the most 
splendid manner. The arnaoury ^ whicb otpq pies 
tbvee -large rooms, is tfae^ most carious in E^urape, 
and contains the rarest specintens of ancient and 
mudern aroiour. >.:..• 

'. Tke principal front of Caifltoa House is maig- 
uiBeent, anldi^dividedilrom Pall Mall Jby a low, 
set^^n, «urmouiited byv^ fine colonnade*. in ^ the. 
I«m^o«ler..- . ■ ,.•....>:.•...: ..■;..: 

.lOppsmte Ihe front of jthis palace a small sqpare, 
cMe^ Waterlob-ptEte, jind a^ regular; street, ex^j^ 
(endiivgtalbngi the gradual ascent to the. ^d of« 
PiteadiUy^wnllvwben fiiiisbed, addyx>i>9idf$ral)ly tof 
the architectural beauty of this part of the^.to^n^..^ 
Il>4s to be>regreit^4, however^ fhat the bad:tast0t>f 
th& UrokiAeiet has ifidiiced himtoform ih^ fronts 
of the houses, and even the columns at tb^eur^ 
tp^eeii, oil -ibattbonaposiAioK .t4^rme(t'R(>iliaii ce- 
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lrai)iiB, by Its cracks dnd flsfWB, to diseo^^ tfa^ 
deformities of its very perishable ^bbstflbee. - Th<i: 
fronts of tbose two fine ]iiiie»of'bisildiii^' ought toe 
have been either solid Portland stone, or <gooiil- 
Greystock brick, either' Nofnurtrich ' w<itM * litive 
cMttbined durability With eleg^an^^,) and' har^.' 
moniized with the* magtiificeiioje of the>palaod^a|i 
the southern end. > ? •• '■ .: ,:^. > '.,U 

The only remains of Whitefaal^ Filial is fte 
Banqueting-houst^ which stands on the east side'' 
6i Parliament-street. It vs an ex^tiisii^^'beantiA^' 
fnl pie«e of architecture, of hewn '8i<>ne, t^#* 
stories high, [adorned with colnnins Und pila^tehiM 
of the Ionic aiid composite orders^ 1^ capitals oA 
which are ornamented with ensculptured foliageJr 
and'froif : the roof is covered with tead, andnor^ i 
rounded by a balustrade. '» -* • «» *)> 
The other remarkable public buildings ilit 
Westminster, besides the Abbdy ' already m^n- 
tRitiftd, are^ th6 Hbi<se-Gu^rds, ik strddtur^^^lif) 
stone j the Adhrir^Uy, a large brick ^blMldib^$l 
W^tminst^r H^tr, fhe^ Honse oi Lbrds^ iemd tbei' 
HWyise tif Commdftsi ' : Sj . .i Mrv/ 
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PUBI.TC COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 

Thomas Gresham itf 1366, ' a nd ^qpeneii. ia tl». 
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Mt 1194 ettly M the noblej^t fabrics of the kind ip 
the worUly but the faeility which is afforded in Ha 
9mpW 9qaarfF fiiMr &e iotercoarse Qt mercfcanto of 
attimtionsi. 

Xbe Rayal Excbaiige waa destroyed by the 
grmX fira in.)9@6^ and rebuilt of Portland aDaoe 
imits preseat fornr, by Sir Christopher Wren^ at 
the expence of 80,000/. 

The Bank of JBnglaiid is an extensive tmd 
sirong edifice of stone^ Kituated to the north- west^ 
of CornbiU^ The front is built io the loeit 
Older, and consists of a centre and twa^wtngAs 
ad^t^ed bjy a eokK^dade. The company c^ the 
Bisnk of Elngland was incorporated by act c^ 
fifurliaffeent i^ 1694* Xbeir original capital w{|# 
li^piited to l,20O>00O/«, but it has been angKuent«» 
ed at different periods,^ and now anieunl^ to 

..The Cus^m House is ait extensive motlenn 
edifiee» tb^ first stone of which was 1sm4 by the 
l^ae) of XivevpeioU on the 2dth c^f Octob^ 1S134 
Ti3m sootb front is of Portland stenoi s^nd i^ plw^ 
with the exception of some figures in the alto^ . 
relievo which adorn the attic ; but the eastern 
and wes.tern fronts are highly decorated with al- 
legorical imagery. The long-room, perhaps the 
mast r spacioflis in Ei}pepe» ia.lAQ <^. )a^g>i ^ 
widbranflLpvqpoitionablybigb. ;^ , , 

-Mkm Baatlodi»iHQiim ii $Hu»t«d$n4lw^Haii^ 



jide of Leaclenhall-atf Ml, and eoatiuns the officM 
of the greatest and Domfc OfMiloat ooiameMia) 
company ia the world. Tha firoot of this Cilice 
in of stone, adorned in the centre with nix %nt(d 
columns in the Ionic erder^ and a pediment^ 
Goi^aiiuiig several omUeoiatic figwres* 

• 

PUBLIC t)FFlCES. 



Somerset-place is a magnificent edifice of 
Stone, sitaated in the Strand. The grand enM 
trance, by -three lofty arches, opena to a' spaeicw 
TCstibnle, ornamented with columns in the Dorbs 
order. The vestibule contains the rooms of tM 
*RoyaI Society, the Society of Antiqnarianflr, and 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 

The southern fixrnt, on the verge of the Thames, 
is erected on a terrace fifly^three feet wide, whidi 
is erected on a rustic basement, supported by an aiM 
cade of thirty-two arches, each twenty-four fbal 
high, and twelvefeet wide. Thi» arcade is a d or n edf 
by rusticated ' Ionic columns, and the whole frotlt' 
may now be viewied to great advantage frcM^ 
Waterloo Bridge, to which it adds^ much mUff^ 
niff dence. A pariiculair description of this vsisi 
edifice would oecrrpyiseirera) pages; ft Will ampff 
gratify the curiosity of the visitor, whether a man 
of taste or a maaof business. It contains twen* 
ty one public offices, with commodioos apartments 
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to Mch, for tbe accommodation of a seciietftry, a 
pOPteff and their iamili^s. 
' .The British Mnsenm is ^itaated in Great Bus* 
M SIreet, filoomsbury . The edifiee is built oh the 
jttanof'tbe Tbuillieriesy and^ was erected by 
Ralph, first Dvke of Mdntague.- It eontatis: a 
grand collection of antiquities, books, and natu- 
ral curiosities, well worthy of the attention of 
every visitor to London. 

lo Besides the before-mentioned public. buildings, 
iiffd, metropolis ^contains many othe^, .; includipg 
|]^>)ess,Mij^i^: forty i-nine large, halls belonging-^ 
t))f . . ipqMRp€trfUe4 coiiipaaies of traders . and ar^- 
l^jfT^e Guildhall, ; or. public hall of the cify of 
Xiondon, is situated at the northern ead of Jiliing* 
street, CSheaps^de;*; !( w^ founidediin the yeai* 
}i(^i . TJbe new f^PI^U h^^t in 1 739, is a superb 
pIfjQfhof ^othic . firchit^qt we, and the hall .harquo- 
^iws.with thQ.fb,4^utiful ex;terior; it.is a very 
y^ni^ent roopi^; plj63 feet long, 48 broad, imd 
5^ f\igK mdoi:^4^with an/ppumenty erected to the 
ij^fi^ory qf l\ljr. . Q^ckfor^f I^ord J^ayor.of.Lon- 
^9p: t|>«;$f;st JlSarl of fCbathf^i(D> iftpd hi^ ^pu, tbe 
^yi;^t|^9i^9.u|rable Wijl^ numerous . 

m^riita^of Hiogs i^nd Qoejens ^f England* 

itfuti ii "i w!" ; I ■ . . ."' ■ -/^ ■': 'ti' ...: ■' ' '.«;; 
•.i'.:)/M r!i;i:J:: , ,- ;i .^ ■■ ••» j ■ . *. ^ »*':' ■ 
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THE lilTER THA^fES AND ITS SIX ACAaNXVJff 

CENT BRIDGES., 

• ; . . • • . . • ' 

. . This far famed river^, celebrated by bistoriaos 
and poets, and to whieb the Engluih metropi^ 
is chiefly indebted for its opulence: and grandeor 
as;a commercial city, takes its rise, from a larg» 
^pnog /called Thames B[ead^ two miles south- weit 
of Cirencester, in Gloucestershire. It is navi^ 
gOible by.ships of 800 tons op to London. Bridgis^ 
and by the largest ships to Deptford and Gxednt 
Mrich. The whole course of the Thames; from 
ite.source^ till it falls into the sea, is 200 mileaj 
;a;t Xiondon it is about a quarter of a mile broad^ 
and at Gravesend a mile. . 'H 

. :.The bank$of the Thames,, in the metropolis, 
are liped with l^irge manufactories, s»cb asinm 
fowderies, glass-hduses, , &c.; and capaciqiy 
warehouses, where mercbandia^e is! stored by tjb^ 
wharfingers. Wharfs are of two classes, one 
jmin[f4 >Legal Quays, and the other SuiFerlttice 
WhAris^and certain goods are ap{Hfopriatedi to 
^v^pi -The business of a wharfinger is of great 
ifD(|ORt%iiee, inisomuch that their storeaare the Mi- 
Pfl^^^^Sj t)f /the principal. wealtl| o£ tbi^greot 
H)p^pp^is *pi and they. With the lightermen, ticket 
fO)rfa?/A .Wd otlier assistaQtSs manage the whbh 
of the water-side business — such as lightQrill0y 
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landing, housing, unbousing, loading, and de« 
Ihrering every description of niercliaTidize. 

LoNJDON BiUDOiB) the most ancient in this 
metropolis, was first built of wood, in the eleventh 
century k It was for ages encumbered with houses 
ett each side, which overhung the arches, and 
leaned in a terrible manner^ They were re« 
moved in 1766, when the Tipper part of the 
iiridge was rebuilt in a very elegant modern 
style. The water-works on the north<»west side 
et the bridge supply a considerable part of the 
inhabitaiits of the city with water. There is 
also a water-wheel at the sootfaem angle of this 
bridge, wluch throws up the water into a large 
l^pe, and affords a supply of that element to 
Bouthwark. 

gourawAftR Brihob is intended to form a 
iisottmunicatioo froai the bottom of Queen^treet, 
Cheapside, to Bankside. It consists of three 
large arches of cast-iron/ plac^ upon piers and 
aUitments of stone» 

Bi^CKC'KiABS Bmdgs is a most magaifioettt 
ornament to the metropolis. Its situation is ad- 
mirably adapted to add to the eflbet of its beauti- 
Ail arehiteoture^ being nearly in the central part 
of the capital, c(»nbining utility with elegance 
us a place of transit, and jpresenting a v«ery gene- 
ral view of the greatest city ia the world ftotis its 
4Bentrol elevation. 
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This hriAgB lias eiglit piers, adorned with 
Ionic pillars, whi«hMpportBiiie«lliptieal arches. 
It is built of Portland stone ; is 1,100 feet lon^, 
and 42 broad, with flagged foothpatiis, and re- 
cesses for the accommodation of passengers. Its 
gradual eleratioh adds mnch to its pictnresque 
and majestic beauty — e^cially when compared 
with the dull plane of Waterloo Bridge, which 
has been OTerpraised by the pretenders to a taste 
for architecture. 

Waterloo Brumb crosses the Thames 
frons the western angle of Somerset Home to 
Jjambeth Marsh. It consists ef time fegulsar 
arches, and b so flat that it reminds the traTelle^ 
of the aqueduct wUch conreys the Lancaster 
canal over the liver Lnne, aboott half a mile fireitf 
that town ; with this diffetietice,thM%he latter haii 
only five, and the former nine arches. . But, noti 
withstanding its doll flatness, it is a magnificetif^ 
structure, erected by the subscription ef a jointi 
slodi^ eoaqpany, sttnctio»ed by an act of Paiiiai 
menb. Their capital is one million stei4ing ; hut 
whether the tolls required of passengers w31 ever 
repa;i^ the interest of the money is very doubtful, 
when its comparatively remote situation, and the 
Jfree passage over Blackfriars Bridge, in a much 
more populous and central part of the town, are 
considered. 
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WestmiNSTS&Bkibge. This beautiful or* 
nament of the west end of tb^ town .is 1,^23 feet 
long» 44 feet wide; it bas thirteen large, and two 
small arch^s» stnd is adorned with twenty -eight 
s^pai-octangular towers. 

. Yauxhall Bridge. This is the most un- 
ilBportaut structure of the kind in the metropolis. 
][t crosses the river at Millbank^ to the opposite 
vicinity of Yauxball Grardens ; consists of nine 
arches of cast-iron, supported by piers of stone, 
wd is yaid to have cost 300^0002. 

; Tberf <are many other architectural ornaments 
i^jtbis great city, among which the Monument^ 
situated. 200 yards north of London Bridge, is re- 
i/aarkable. I| is a fluted column of the Doric 
order, 202 feet high. It was erected in memory 
Qf the great. fire» which, in 1606, broke out at a 
bpuse oi^ the spot, and destroyed the metrbpdlis 
i^pm the Tower to Temple Bar. The inscrip^ 
tipa on the pedestal, imputing the calamity to 
Popish incendiaries, excited the indignation of 
Pope, who alludes to it in one of 'bin satires 
in the following lines : 

. '. - ■ • . * ■ 

'' London's column pointing to the skies^ 

Like a tail bully, lifts th^ bead, and lies.'' 

• ^^ ■ ■ t 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF THE INHA 

BITANTS OF LONDON. 



Major famae sitis est quam 



Virtutis; quis eDim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
PraBmia si tollas? ju venal. 



X'ROM the foregoing descriptive Sketch of the 
Topography of London, and of its principal edi- 
fices, the transition to strictures on the manners 
of the inhabitants, is obvious and natural. la 
this respect the metropolis is as unrivalled as it is 
in every other distinction, which marks it as the 
capital of the British Isles, and the first city on 
the habitable globe. 

A classification of the population of London 
might appear formal and absurd, if not imprac- 
ticable ; ye£ certain it is, that the different gra- 
dations of society are almost as distinctly per- 
ceptible, as if there had been a philosophical ar- 
rangement of this vast community. 

Next to the Royal Family, our nobility are 
conspicuousy not only for their hei'editary ho- 
nours, immense revenues, and splendid establish- 
ments, but in numerous instances for their intel* 
lectual refinement, elevation of sentimentj be« 
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nignity and amenity of manners, and that cha- 
racteristic munificence, which has been incul- 
cated by their parents and preceptors, and en- 
forced by the liberality of their intimate friends, 
till it has become so habitual as to be considered 
an indispensable duty. The English nobleman 
is generous because he is a nobleman, and how- 
ever parsimonious his natural disposition may be, 
he is obliged to *^ assume a. virtue,'^ so general 
among his countrymen of high rank. Hence 
our nobility continue to be as their ancestors have 
for ages been, the patrons of every ornamental 
and useful art, which contributes to the gratifi- 
cation or improvement of society; and the 
architect, the artist, and the author, are success- 
ful, beneath the animating influence of combined 
opulence and taste. 

That there are worthless and insignificant, as 
well as profligate, individuals among our nobi- 
lity, cannot be denied ; but the number is now 
comparatively few, and those "shrink from the 
scrutinizing glance of an enlightened and high- 
spirited community, whose animadversions make 
vice and folly tremble in the inmost recesses of 
the most splendid mansion. Indeed, a compa- 
rison of public manners in London twenty years 
ago, and at the present moment, must convince 
the most sceptical, respecting national ameliora- 
tion of morals, that a steady, and it is to be 

3 
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hoped progressive improvement distinguishes 
the present age, above all former periods in the 
history of (his capital. 

Prom the beginning of the present century to 
the present moment, there has been a gradual 
change in the morafs, not only of persons in high 
life, but lbrouglK)iit the community, which is pe- 
culiarly debg^htful to the speculative mind, and 
higbty beneficial to the individual and the com- 
munity. • 

Twenty years ago profligacy bad attained, a 
gigantic foi*m, and moved with the celerity 
and importance of -a conqueror in this great city. 
The monster then displayed as many heads a9 
the fahled Hydra. Oamiiig, drunkenness, duel- 
ling, musical parties on Sunday evenings, con- 
cubinage in all its ramifications, ^nd adultery, in 
all its infamous and nauseous varieties, vitiated 
qaany iiidividaala of very exalted rank, whose 
example and influence produced a shocking viti- 
ation of morals, net only among their immediate 
dependamts^ but throughoiit the inferior ranks of 
society. Trials for erim. can.^ as they were then 
gaily and politely termed, became a kind of pub- 
lie amusement; our covins of justice were 
thronged by eurions tyroa in the art of seduc- 
tian ; our newspapers were filled with the non- 
sensical ritmldry, and indecent explanation de- 
posed by witnessea, to substantiate facts, and 

c2 
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criminate male and female profligates; while 
pamphlets, containing those trials, written by 
needy sensualists, and published by unprincipled 
booksellei's, spread the contagion of vice among 
the vulgar herd, who always grasp with avidity 
whatever has a tendency to depreciate their su- 
periors. This pestilential crime, which seemed 
to menace the gradual dissolution of ojatrimonial 
^d collaterally of national honour, derived much 
of its pernicious energy, from the circun^istance 
that the delinquents were permitted to marry ; 
and hence, in some instances, divorce was in 
reality a cause of exultation to the shameless 
violator of the first connubial vow. But although 
the laws could not punish the ofiender in a signal 
and efficient manner, the indignant aversion of 
an enlightened^ community, by unanimously set- 
ting the stamp of infaniy on the names of the 
adulterer and adultress, terrified many g^y 
and dissolute beings^ and compelled them to pay 
some deference to the public opinion, whatever 
might be their own propensity to folly and vice. 
The natural decay too of some first-rate sensual- 
ists counteracted the spread of dishonour among 
us, insomuch that conjugal infidelity is now out 
of countenance. Several of its warmest advocates 
and audaciously shameless practitioners, whoie 
example for a time concealed its deformity, are 
become superannuated. Their limbs will no 
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longer perform the service of vice; their grey 
beards and hollow eyes remind them of morta- 
lity ; the palsy, atrophy, ^and death itself, assail 
them ; and they can no longer empoison the 
springs of social morality, even if they felt the 
inclination. The inferior degrees of incontinence 
have also fallen into disrepute, and matrimony is 
again in fashion. 

As for the follies of the great, though some 
traces of frivolity and levity remain, yet those 
foibles are trivial, compared with the exploits of 
men who aspired to notoriety twenty years ago. 
We seldom hear of the mad pranks of the Four- 
in-hand Club, who made such a noise, and raised 
such a dust, at that period. Bacchanalian 
orgies are also less frequent and celebrated, 

since the wit of S — , and the good humour 

of F , ceased to enliven those convivial 

circles, where they shone like stars of the first 
magnitude, and Hamlet^s apostrophe to the scull 
of Yorick is now applicable to theirs. 

When the beauties, of spring invite our nobi- 
lity to the country, the citizen feels all the re- 
gret of selfishiless at their temporary absence. 
He explores his ledger with a heavy heart, and 
beholds the accumulated c^ccount unpaid, while 
his noble customers are flying away from him on 
hordes as fleet as the wind. Well may he cen^ 
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sure the tardiness of some honourable men in the 
payment of their bills ! 

The dealers in lace, Vniitinery, perfumery, 
and cosmetics, have most reason to repine at the 
annual excursions of the fashionable and gay. 
Our nobility, indeed, like the genial sun, give 
existence to the various insect tribes of effemi- 
nacy that thrive only in their fostering smiles. 

If the votaries of pleasure pay a transient visit 
to the antique castles of their ancestors, where 
hospjtality once reigned, they soon grow listless, 
and all the charms of Flora's musky tribes afford 
them little amusement. Impatient of solitude, 
and unable to bear the presence of reflection, 
they hasten to some watering place, where they 
purify their exterior by frequent ablutions. Can 
vice exist where external purity prevails ? Alas! 
the cold-bath is too often resorted to as a prepa- 
rative for the repetition of new excesses during 
the next winter's campaign in the metropolis; 
and though our modern goddesses rise like 
Venus irresistibly charming from the sea, yet few 
of them are possessed of the chastity of Diana. 

A variety of amusements gratify the fancy of 
the frequenters of watering-places. The morn- 
ing ride, or walk along the shore ; the agreeable 
trip in a pleasure-boat; the newest publications 
at the circulating libraries; and the exhibition 
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of pantomimes and farces at the temporary 
theatres. The whispers of scandal, and the 
sighs of wantonness, vibrate in unison, as the gay 
throng wander through the deceptive labyrinth 
of unreal pleasure — 

*' That, like the circle, bounding earth and skies, 
AUurts from far, and as they follow, flies." 

In this vortex of dissipation, the fair sex ar^ 
made giddy with the flattery of their beaux : here 
the kept-mistress rears her supercilious front 
with unblushing confidence ; and wantonness, 
sanctioned by the approving smile of the crowd, 
appears amiable ! What an excellent scliool for 
the youthful, modest virgin ! Here the modish- 
rake will exercise every artifice to effect her se- 
duction. His graceful form, elegant manners, 
and the ease a^ained by having seen the world, 
render this accomplished lover irresistible ; in- 
somuch that, allured by his seductive wiles, she 
elopes with her betrayer, mars her own happi- 
ness, and blasts the hope of her fond parents. 

Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust. 
Did you but know how seldom fools are just; 
So many of your sex would not in vain. 
Of broken v«ws, and faithless man complain. 

ROWE, 

.Were persons of quality unanimous in pro- 
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moting virtue and decency, we might soon hop« 
to see a favourable change in the manners of the 
people. But where are those magnaniinpus in- 
dividuals, who willy with a noble fortitude and 
Self-denialy begin the work of public reformation 
by theirexample ? Where is that gigantic mind, 
that, rising superior to the derision of fashionable 
vanity, and contemning the childish vagaries of 
a disordered imagination, wisely prefers the ap- 
probation of the Deity ^ and the ** sunshine of the 
breast,'^ to the fantastic joys of effeminacy and 
profligacy ! 

Let such truly great minds shine on the world 
of fashion, like light rising out of chaos, and by 
their brightness expose the deformity of vice and 
the misery of dissipation. Such benign beings 
may yet, like ministering angels, cherish the 
good propensities of the human heart, and con- 
vince the rest of our nobility, gentry, nay, the 
whole community, that decency of dress and 
manners, purity of heart, charity to man, and 
piety to God, only, can conduct mortals to the 
blissful regions of eternal felicity. 

Next to the nobility in rank, importance, and 
respectability, are those gentlemen of landed 
property, whose senatorial duties require their 
presence in London during several months in the 
year, and, excepting the distinction of a title, 
there is a very great similarity of manners and 
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habits, as well as an intimate social intercourse, 
between them and the hereditary legislators of 
(he upper House. The vast estates, and great 
wealth of many of our country gentlemen, entitle 
them to that distinction and superiority in Lon- 
don, which have been considered the peculiar 
privileges of the opulent in all ages of the world, 
and the progression of civilized society ; and the 
candid and unbiassed observer will readily ac- 
knowledge, that the majority of our numerous 
and enlightened gentry, well deserve the riches 
they possess; and are equally distinguishable, 
while in town, for their liberal encouragement of 
the fine arts, and exemplary in the country for 
their munificence to those around them, '^nd 
their unostentatious manners. 

In London, like the nobility, they hold a very 
important place in society, and contribute, by 
the expense of their extensive establishments, to 
the general prosperity of this capital, where a 
very considerable part of their income is annually 
circulated; in return for which, they receive nu- 
merous gratifications from the productions of na- 
ture and art, which they could not obtain else- 
where, on any terms. In many instances, they 
are patrons of whatever they conceive to be 
praiseworthy or useful ; and their munificence 
in the promotion of every institution, that has a 
tendency to improve the human mind, or mitigate 
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the evils of life, are unequalled by the great ia 
any other cooimunity in the world. Some silly 
and imbecile votaries of affectation and folly , oc- 
casionally appear, in what is termed the fashion- 
able world ; but they merely serve to amuse 
the more sensible and refined nobility and gen- 
try, with whom, in consequence of their rank, 
they are suffered to mingle. Indeed, the gaieties 
and whims of flighty individuals, serve to amuse 
their acquaintance, just as the buffooneries of the 
comedian, the rant of the tragedian, and the agi- 
lity of the dancer, afford them a pleasurable spec- 
tacle on the public stage. 

It has been almost the invariable custom with 
writers on popular manners, to satirize the higher 
classes of society, without much discrimination. 
To censure those above us is natural enouo:h. 
because, though we cannot emulate, we may 
envy them ; but truth requires more dignified 
strictures ; if vices or follies become dangerous 
as imitable pursuits, they ought to be exposed ; 
but the variations in dress, or even manners, 
while they continue inoffensive, and have no ten- 
dency to violate decency, or pervert sentiment, 
may be suffered to pass away without comment, 
or amuse the spectator, like the transient display 
of the butterfly on the wing.' 

Whoever will candidly and dispassionately ob- 
serve the conduct of the nobility and gentry of 
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the United King'dom, must acknowledge, that in 
all their transactions, integrity and liberality are 
conspicuous virtues. Educated with the utmost 
care, their minds imbued with the most vir- 
tuous precepts and honourable sentiments, they 
constitute an illustrious assemblage in the embel- 
lishment of society in London. By them, the 
fine and the useful arts, are patronised with a 
promptitude and munificence, unknown in other 
nations. When they retire to their rural man- 
sions, many of which are adorned with the cost- 
liest ornaments of Grecian architecture, and sur- 
rounded by every species of sylvan beauty, they 
enlighten and cheer those surrounding husband- 
men and their families, who are so happy as to 
come within their observation. In retirement, 
the virtues of our nobility and gentry, are pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects among 
their tenantry and dependents; and in numerous 
instances, they perform the duties of true patriots, 
by the encouragement of industry, by premiums 
and other benefactions; and the inculcation of 
piety and morality, by the endowment of insti- 
tutions for the instruction of youth. Yet we sel- 
dom meet an encomium on the virtues of those 
estimable individuals*, because they are unosten- 
tatious; like the luminary of day they cheer 
and enlighten all within the sphere of their in- 
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fluencey and their best earthly reward, is the 
contemplation of that felicity enjoyed by others, 
to which they are instrumental. 

But while thousands of our manly and ge- 
nerous countrymen in high life^ thus promote the 
happiness of their dependants and friends, there 
are, it must be confessed , some gross sejisualists 
of very high rank indeed ; who, in a moral 
sense, contaminate whatever they touch, shine to 
allure, and smile to destroy ! Beneath their bale- 
ful influence, purity of heart, delicacy of senti- 
ment, and dignity of mind, are exposed to de- 
basement, and too often perish in the dreadful 
ordeal. The only safety for the ingenuous youth, 
or the Mushing virgin, is to By from the seduc- 
tive fascination of voluptuousness, lest they be- 
come as impure, unfeeling and impious as the 
obdurate votary of habitual licentiousness. 

The love of amusement, so natural to the hu- 
man mind, is, doubtless, the master-passion of the 
frivolous, gay and thoughtless in every class of 
society, not only among the youthful votaries of 
pleasure, but thousands, who have " grown early 
grey but never wise,*' in pursuit of that phan- 
tom of perishable ddight, obtainable in great 
cities. In this respect our nobility and gentry 
possess a great superiority over merchants and 
tradesmen, whose attention is preoccupied by bu- 
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siness; hence the wealth and manificence of per- 
sons of quality not only gives them a pre-emi- 
nence, but renders them the arbiters of fashion 
and taste; their patronage ensures the success 
of the ingenious sculptor, painter, and engraver, 
and even on the public stage, the player is chiefly 
indebted to their approbation, for that very tem- 
porary fame, acquired by excellence in the histri- 
onic art. 

Much of the prosperity of tradesmen in Lon- 
don arises from the liberality, and elegant luxury 
of our nobility and gentry, whose mansions, 
shining with the splendour of a palace, are de- 
corated with the costliest furniture^ paintings, 
and books^ which can be produced by human in- 
genuity in its highest state of perfection. 

While the noblemen and the country gentle- 
men thus contribute to the embellishment of Lon- 
don, the merchants of this celebrated emporium 
of commerce, are still greater public benefactors, 
not only to their fellow- citizens, but the inhabitantsr 
of the whole British empire. Within the last half 
•entury, the foreign and domestic traffic of Eng- 
land in general, and this metropolis in particular, 
has increased beyond credibility; wealth has^ 
flowed into our seaports from every point of the 
compass, and while the mercantile property ob- 
tained by the knowledge, activity and applica- 
tion of our manufacturers and merchaqts has 
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enabled us to supply the wants of most European 
nations^ the consequent acquisition of wealth by 
trade raised the landed property of our nobility 
and gentry to double its former value. Hence 
the princely revenues which they possess; re- 
venues more valuable than those dependent upon 
commerce, because not liable to fluctuation or 
accident. 

To the English merchant then, our nobility, 
and even the king on his throne, owe the in- 
crease of their income, while all the elegant ac- 
commodations, and even the comfortable neces- 
saries of life, have been multiplied and more 
easily obtaiaable by persons in every gradation 
of civilized society. 

Most of the magnificent as well as useful im- 
provements which adorn modern London, ori- 
ginated in the public^spirit and opulence of her 
merchants. The three new bridges over the 
Thames, which at once adorn the capital, and 
facilitate the intercourse with the inhabitants on 
the southern side of that river, were built by the 
subscriptions of merchants. Those excellent 
literary and philosophical establishments, the 
London, and Suriy Institutions, also arose from 
the munificence and taste of men engaged in 
trade; and the numerous improvements in the 
streets, edifices, and police of London, so con- 
ducive to the coftvenienee of residents and ri- 
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sitors, have been effected by the indefatigable 
perseverance of the corporation of this great city; 
or, in other words, by her patriotic merchants 
and tradesmen. 

That there are men actively engaged in trade, 
who are a dishonour to the British name and 
nation^ will not be denied by any person at all 
conversant with public life. Nefarious specula- 
tors will insinuate themselves into the best regu- 
lated communities, and fraudulent bankrupts, at 
once cheat their creditors, and destroy their own 
peace of mind, by premeditated perjuries ; but 
the merchants of London, with a few exceptions, 
are not only the glory of their native city, as the 
successful contributors to its prosperity and ag- 
grandizement, but an honour to human nature 
itself, by their unimpeachable probity, and their 
liberal habits, sentiments, and manners. 

As public characters, the punctuality and cre- 
dit of our merchants have long been established ; 
and when any national exigence requires a con- 
tribution, the generosity of the mercantile body 
equals even that of the nobility. 

In private life they generally are amiable cha- 
racters. But, however estimable when detached 
from business, they seem to consider many evils, 
connected with commerce, as necessary conse- 
quences,' and therefore venial. Commerce, that 
empress of luxury and dissipation, pours ha* 
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treasures into this city ; the people become self- 
ish ; and while Trade liberally rewards her vo- 
taries, she laughs at the scruples of -.conscience. 
What was once stigmatized with'ihe name of 
extortion^ is now softened into speculation. Spe- 
culation is a sonorous word, appli^ with great 
success both in trade and philosophy ; but its 
true meaning in plain English is' imposition. 
The speculating merchant looks forward, and 
perceives that there will probably be a scarcity 
of an article of commerce : he hastens to pur- 
chase: the event justiBes his expectation, and he 
sells his merchandise, for perhaps double the price 

it cost. 

Sut this is a very moderate monopoly. Let 
us, for a moment, turn our eyes toward the £ast> 
and we will behold an inoffensive people de- 
prived of their possessions by men whom they 
never injured, and who live in affluence and 
luxury on the spoils of the widow and the father- 
less. What says Commerce? — they are all 
honourable men. 

The spirit of enterprise in this vast city is 
astonishing. Cornfactors monopolize our grain; 
and even dairymen prevent the waste of milk 
and butter, by enhancing the price of these ne- 
cessaries. 

Many slight deviations from rectitude are 
overlooked in civilizied society. Perhaps the 
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most pernicious evil which accompanies wealth 
is, the idea that every thing is purchasable; that 
the integrity and talents of men, and the chastity 
of women, may be sacrificed on the altar of 
Mammon; nay, that love and even friendship 
are venal. This assertion, though plausible, and 
in too many instances applicable, is not generally 
true ; and it were much to be wished, for the 
honour of human nature, that its fallacy should be 
exposed by every lover of social happiness. 

Those moralists, who contend that mankind are 
happier in a state of agricultural and pastoral 
simplicity than in communities where commerce 
prevails, seem to have forgot that " strength of 
mind is exercise , not rest ;" and that we enjoy a 
thousand conveniences and elegances unknown 
to the untutored agriculturists of Otaheite, or 
even of the Western Isles of Scotland. 

A classification of the merchants of London is 
requisite to impress the mind of the reader with 
a proper idea of the order which prevails in the 
various departments of the greatest commercial 
community that ever existed on earth. The first 
or highest class of merchants, chiefly reside at the 
west end of the town, and assimilate in manners 
and habits with the nobility and gentry, with 
whom, in many instances, they are intermarried, 
or on habits of the most amicable intimacy. 
Some of them are members of the lower House, 

i> 
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and they are in general, very rich. These com« 
mercial men commonly go to the city about noon, 
and amuse themselves with whatever intelligence 
is afloat respecting trade. They never take an 
active part in business, for their affairs are trans- 
acted by deputy, even to the writing of letters. 
They return home early in the afternoon, and ge* 
nerally dine about six o^cIock. 

The second class of merchants are more in« 
dustrious. They are mostly very opulent, and 
reside in their country houses in the vicinity of 
London, particularly in or near Hackney, Ho- 
merton, Blackheath, and Camberwell. They 
generally arrive in the city at ten o'clock in win- 
ter, and nine^ in summer; and spend the early 
part of the day in making inquiries respecting 
the markets. Their information is obtained from 
brokers, who act as agents between buyer and 
seller. They appear at the Royal Exchange 
from four to five o'clock in the afternoon ; write 
their letters after 'Change hours, and then return 
home. 

A third class of merchants rank with ship 
brokers, like them are very assiduous in business; 
and their hours of refreshment depend upon com- 
mercial circumstances. 

Ship brokers act between merchants and mas- 
ters of vessels, and are paid by the latter, at an 
agreed rate on the amount of their freight. Thus, 
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sale brokers^ ship brokers, and insurance brokers, 
with the inferior gradations of custom-house 
agents, wharfingers, lightermen, &c. transact the 
import and export business of London, by the in- 
struction and authority of the merchant ; nay, 
so universal is this system of agency, or doing 
business by proxy, that when application is made 
to a merchant respecting his goods, he can- 
not give an immediate answer, but either a 
reference to his agent, or a promise that he will 
inquire, and give the requisite information at an 
appointed time. 



GENERAIi Cia^AKACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE 
OP I-ONDON, WESTMINSTER, AND SOUTH* 
WARK. 

The predominant and most obvious charac- 
teristic of the common people of this great me- 
tropolis, from the merchant down to the vender 
of ballads and matches, is a bustling and inces- 
sant eagerness to get money, and a disposition 
to spend it luxuriously. To the acquisition of 
gain all the powers of the body, and enersries o 
the mind are directed by the great majority of 
tradesmen, who seem to think themselves born 
for no other purpose but to acquire wealth. In 
this pursuit they are generally successful ; pro- 

l>2 
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perty is obtained by industry^ and the commercial 
man retires from business to enjoy the good 
things of this life, when his capability of enjoy- 
ing them is almost extinct. 

But many of the most sagacious of our trades- 
folk, aware of the uncertainty of life, wish to 
profit by the present moment, and are not less 
remarkable for their propensity to good living, 
than their knowledge of business. The art of 
living well, or good living, according to the 
standard set up in London, does not always pro- 
mote the health and serenity of the practitioner. 
View a voracious citizen, or a rustic visitor to the 
capital, seated in a tavern with the good things 
provided by culinary skill before him, what a 
number of innocent animals must be put to death 
to gratify his taste, and satiate his appetite ! The 
most ferocious savage of the wild appears ami- 
able, compared with such a gormandizer. The 
citizen devoted to good living, undoubtedly con- 
sumes more than double the quantity of aliment 
requisite for his salutary SHstehance, and in the 
course of twenty years, devours a flock of at least 
forty sheep and lambs, and a herd of twenty 
oxen, fifty swine of different gradations of growth, 
one hundred Newcastle salmon, and some mil- 
lions of smaller fishes, including sprats and 
shrimps. As for liquors, such is his thirst, that 
the Tine seems inadequate to supply ^sufficient 
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liquid for the dilution of his food, and the foul 
water of the Thames must be purified by the 
action of fire, and be improved in colour and 
flavour, by a fermentation with decocted malt, and 
an infusion of hops, to quench his feverfsh fervour. 
Such excess swells many of our ** fat and greasy 
citizens," to that enormous corpulence, so fre- 
quently the subject of the caricaturist's art, and 
so continually a burthen to themselves. 

Next to the love of money, and good living, a 
prominent characteristic of the good folks of 
London, is a passion for public spectacles. Since 
the beginning of the present century they have 
been amused'with several public exhibitions, the 
most remarkable of which was that of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia, with 
their retinue of princes and heroes in June 1814. 
Wherever the Emperor and King appeared in pub- 
lic, acclamations from the throats of thousands 
stunned them. " Surely/' said they to one another, 
^' there must be something very remarkable in our 
appearance, or very absurd in the minds of the 
populace of London, to provoke such vociferation. 
They must have the best lungs in the world, and 
be very idle too, or they would not thus assemble 
in crowds, in the dusty streets, to gaze on a few 
foreigners.'* In fact, so perpetually were Alex- 
ander and William annoyed by the curious looks, 
and outstretched hands of the vulgar of every 
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class of society^ during their continuance in Lon- 
don, that they were obliged to rise early, and 
ride out incognito, to have the pleasure of a view 
of the English metropolis. In one instance, 
Alexander's saddle-girth happened to get loose, 
he nimbly alighted and buckled it; and this im- 
perial act was recorded among the wonders of 
the day in our newspapers, as if there was some- 
thing extraordinary in an emperor's having the 
use of his limbs ! 

This was an era productive of magnificent 
spectacles. Those grand exhibitions in the Royal 
Parks — the Pagoda Bridge, the Temple of Con- 
cord, the Fair, and the Lilliputian sea-fight on 
the Serpentine river were the most memorable 
scenes of this splendid and expensive national 
farce. 

Since that period, the people have been 
amused by processions at the general election, 
in which the brutalized mob evinced their 
savage disposition by outrageously insulting 
some of the candidates. They also distinguish- 
ed themselves by their reception of Henry Hunt, 
on his return from Lancashire; and evinced their 
impiety and propensity to evil, by the approba- 
tion which they expressed of the publishing 
blasphemers on Ludgate-hill and in Fleet-street. 

The passion for public spectacles is not con- 
fined to the canaille^ or dregs of the people, for 
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g'enteel tradesmen^ handicraftsmen, and even 
professional men delight in theatric exhibitionst 
and are not only the principal patrons of the minor 
play-houses, bat in many instances expose their 
own vanity and incapacity, as performers at pri- 
vate theatres. To such an absurd height, and 
extent too, is this most preposterous indulgence 
. of folly and sensuality carried, that the satire of 
Petronius Arbiter is properly applicable to those 
ridiculous mimics of the mimetic heroes and he- 
roines of the sock and buskin on the publie 
slage : 

" Mundus universus exercet hUtri<mi4im»* 

Or, as Shakspeare has it, 

" All the world's a stage, &c." 

While engaged in these light and frivolous 
pursuits, business is often neglected ; and the ad- 
mirer of representations of interesting events, 
sometimes makes a figure in the Gazette, an 
event which might have been prevented by 
industry and frugality. The fascinations of 
the stage are certainly numerous and seductive. 
There the imagination, the senses, and the 
sensual appetites, are stimulated by the combined 
powers of poetry, painting-, music, eloquence, 
wit, humour, sentiment, and the paramount at- 
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tractions of bedizened and bepainted female 
beauty. 

In common life, the people are remarkable for 
very superficial knowledge, and great vanity — a 
cleverness and dexterity respecting their own 
business, but an almost total ignorance of litera- 
ture, religion, or whatever dignifies and enlight- 
ens the human mind. Even genteel tradesmen, 
though intelligent and obliging in common oc- 
currences, are mostly defective in those acquire- 
ments which give a zest to conversation, and en- 
liven the fireside. Many of them converse 
fluently, indeed much better than they can write, 
yet they all pretend to be critics. Occasional 
visits to the theatres give them a taste for dra- 
matic entertainments, and a familiarity with the 
manners, and peculiar powers, of performers, 
which embolden them to decide with a divert- 
ing dogmatism on every histrionic performance. 
Most of these sagacious critics would, doubtless, 
consider it the highest presumption in a country 
visitor to Loudon, to give an opinion in con- 
trariety to their own; for, according to their 
customary and favourite assertion, "they know 

BETTER." 

As for merchants, and men engaged in the 
learned profcS.sions, they are difiSdent in their 
critical decisions, and like most of the nobility 
and gentry, content themselves with consulting 
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thecomments on theatrical representations, writtea 
by the literati of the daily papers, who are doubt- 
less well paid by the managers of our various 
places of public amusement, for their persuasive 
and well-timed puffs. 

Among the characteristics of the common peo- 
ple, a disposition to ridicule is very general. 
They delight to grin at any unfashionable pecu- 
liarity in the dress or manners of strangers, or 
even of their own intimate friends. Hence ex- 
terior elegance, a pleasing address, and assumed 
consequence, operate like a passport in our inter- 
course with society in London, in many situa« 
tions where greater accomplishments, nay, ta- 
lents, would fail of success. 

A credulous and inexperienced individual, on 
his first visit to London, might imagine that he had 
arrived at a spot where the knowledge of all the 
arts and sciences was acquirable in a short time, 
so plausible are the pretensions of different adven- 
turers, who, incited by the love of gain, or the 
pride of distinction, modestly propose to instruct 
pupils for a moderate recompence. Here a lec- 
turing astronomer offers to make the science of 
the heavenly bodies as familiar to the cockney, 
as the way from Mile End to Cheapside. A 
Welchman professes to teach Englishmen how to 
speak; a Frenchman proposes to instruct Mr. 
Jean Bull in the art of reasoning ; a German 

2 
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will, for money, produce machinery by which 
passengers and parcels may he conveyed along the 
king's highway without the aid of the horse; and 
an Irishman swears, that he has discovered a mode 
of increasing the population by the proper appli- 
cation of steel as a tonic ! Indeed, this may well 
be termed the Age of Pretence. In the public 
and private theatres, sound is preferred to sense, 
and graceful agility to impressive action. One 
vocal performer obtains more money by the exer- 
tion of her. vocal powers at the Italian opera, 
than all the original authors in England, by their 
utmost efforts. 

But among the pretenders, or quacks of Lon- 
don, the magnanimous Cobbett must not be 
overlooked. His praiseworthy exertions to in- 
struct the ignorant weavers and cotton-spinners 
of Lancashire, the shearsmen and dyers of York- 
shire, the silk-weavers of Cheshire, the toymen 
of Birmingham, and the riband manufacturers of 
Coventry, entitle him to the gratitude of those 
poor, ignorant, miserable, improvident beings, 
whom he so humanely returned from America 
to enrich, inform, and render at once prudent and 
happy, by an exposure of those arts of taxation, 
which may all be counteracted and nullified by 
abstinence. He can scarcely fail of success in 
persuading sottish artificers to prefer water to 
that destructive preparation known by the name 
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of beer or ale ; especially, when the pupils in this 
new system of political economy areinformed,that 
the simple element has been recommended by an 
author of such high authority as Dr. Armstrong. 

Learn temp'rance, friends, and hear without disdain 
The choice of water, 

was the advice of the Scottish Esculapius, in his 
" Art of preserving Health;" and now this pre- 
cept is enforced with irresistible eloquence, by 
that great and honourable statesman, the modest 
and erudite William Cobbett. Whatever may 
be the success of this new system in the country, 
it will require some ingenuity to prevail over the 
prejudices of the people of London, whose attach* 
ment to their porter, is almost as strong as even 
th^t to the king and constitution. 

Another patriot has proposed a still bolder 
expedient for the reduction of the revenue ; and 
would fain persuade our ladies to prefer an in- 
fusion of wholesome English grass, under the 
name of hay tea, to that enervating, unpalatable, 
and dear production of China called tea. But the 
Black Dwarf will prove himself a greater hero 
than Jack the giant-killer, and more eloquent 
than that florid orator Phillips, if he can prevail 
so fer over the habits of our lovely country-wo- 
men as to make them forego their favourite i^e- 
freshment, to gratify a few vain and malignant 
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empirics, who are so noisy on the topic of politi* 
cal reform, while they neglect their own personal 
reformation. Wooler has probably been told, 
that hay t«a is given with great success twice a 
day to calves; and by a very natural inference, 
conjectures that it may prove equally nutritious 
to asses; but, however delicious this beverage 
may be to his enlightened brethren ; our elegant 
females will turn up their pretty noses at the very 
effluvia or steam of this coarse refection, and will 
continue to indulge in ** large potations,'' of that 
exhilarating fluid, which has so long contributed 
to their improvement in gossiping and gaiety. 

As for the determined proselytes of Carlile and 
Co. who while they despise the word of Goi>, 
persist in their belief of the writings and assertions 
of impudent atheists, and envious scribblers, they 
are so well described in the following passage, 
that it presents a strong illustration of their fe- 
rocity and presumption. 

** During the grand f^te given by the Spanish 
Ambassador, on the 15th of December, 1819, 
one of the disgraces of the police of London, a 
gang of pickpockets, beset the doors, atid en- 
deavoured to rob amidst the confusion and alarm 
which they created. Their yelling and actual 
violence became at last so terrifying, that Laven- 
der, finding all his exertions ineffectual to main- 
tain the peace, sent for the military, who, how- 
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ever, did not arrive for a long time. Their pre* 
sence soon restored order, and .preserved it daring 
the rest of the night." 

Bat even among the genteel class of society in 
London, a very great majority of young un- 
married men, and some thousands of heads of 
families too, seem totally careless, or destitute of 
a sense of religious responsibility. Their idea 
of integrity, veracity, and dignity of mind seems 
merely to be circumscribed by the term honour 
-—honour, that proud but inefficient substitute 
for virtue. Thus these honourable men, break 
their engagements, and say they forget them ; 
and so consider a breach of promise as a very 
trivial matter. They seem to live without plan, 
the sport of every passion, or whim, of them- 
selves and their giddy companions; and are 
tossed about on the ocean of life, like ships 
without compass, rudder, or helmsman, till they 
founder in the abyss of imprudence and ruin. 

In society, many of them are entertaining, and 
some even interesting companions, but they are 
content with the acquisition of such superficial 
accomplishments as enable them to shine the 
mere meteors of a moment. The fashionable 
topic of the day ; trivial approbation of some 
provincial player who strolled up to town and 
became stationary on the London stage ; some 
wittieism, or satire against irtatesmen in power ; 
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some new melo-drama, or pantomime; or even 
a new cut in the coat, fixes tbe attention of these 
men of fancy and spirit. As for immortality — a 
future state of rewards and punishments — or a 
belief in Divine Revelation — such topics are con- 
sidered by these lively and polite mortals, as 
vulgar and rural ideas, totally incompatible with 
the comfort of an evening in town, where the 
theatre or the card-table present their inex- 
haustible gratifications. 

The gradation from infidelity and luxury ta 
criminality is so easy and natural, that it imper* 
ceptibly becomes part of the system adopted by 
sensualists. Like the progress down a smooth 
and gradual descent, adorned on either hand with 
flowers, while the -perfumed air, vibrates with the 
enchanting sounds of harmony; those ramblers 
along the path of life insensibly resign themselyes 
to the delightful illusions of an overheated ima- 
gination. Their wants multiply as they pro- 
ceed, till they become so completely helpless and 
unresisting, that oblivion interrupts, or infamy 
terminates their pernicious waste of time, trea- 
sure, and health. 

Such are the delusions and miseries ever attend- 
ant on luxurious vice ; and all those evils which 
affect the dissolute originate in irreligion. It is 
a subject of deep regret to the man of reflection 
to observe that the Deist, whose penetration has 
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discovered such errors in the religion of our an- 
cestorsy should be so successful in the depravation 
of his fellow-creatures. When Addison flourish- 
edf this metropolis could boast of only a few 
free-thinkers; ** but we are polished now," and 
the attorney's clerk, the man milliner, nay, even 
the waiting-maid and footman, embracing the 
modern philosophy, deride the faith which led 
their parents to heaven. From the tribunal of 
impious wit there is no appeal : — ridicule is her 
sword ; sophistry her shield ; and vain^glory her 
reward. In short, the modish Deist denies the 
authority, and execrates the precepts of the 
Bible, because it prohibits the indulgence of his 
passions; while, by his affectation of humanity 
and sentiment, he passes through life with the 
character of an accomplished gentleman, though 
destitute of that modest dignity which ever ac- 
companies merit. 

Were we to inquire why so many new sys- 
terns of metaphysics and ethics are promulgated 
among mankind, we should find that they ori« 
ginate in the pride of aspiring individuals. 
Learned pride in the philosopher, and the flatter- 
ed vanity of his votaries, are the origin of all 
those abstruse systems of human knowledge that 
now militate against Revelation, and the happi. 
ness of mankind; but the volaminous produc- 
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tioDs of French, German^ and English free* 
thinkers and atheists, will, when brought to 
the test of truth, be found to consist of a few 
impious ideas, expanded into long dissertations. 
These aerial castles, like immense columns of 
clouds, will, when«exposed to the pervading, rays 
of common sense, evaporate into thin air. 

Without a God, the universe would be as 
dreary as our system without a sun. The com- 
fortable idea of his presiding Providence, enables 
the believer to struggle with adversity, and to 
hope amid the most discouraging circumstances. 
On the other hand, the atheist, who has erected 
for himself a fanciful edifice of human perfection, 
and who, trusting to his own sagacity and exer- 
tions, finds to his inexpressible woe that his 
proud notions were unfounded, either sinks into 
the torpor of imbecility, orrises to, the frenzy of 
despair ; and often flies to self-murder as a re- 
fuge from reflection ! 

Atheists, look around! behold the wonders 
of Creative Wisdom in the heavens and the 
earth ; contemplate the structure of the human 
frame — ^the faculties of the mind ; and exclaim 
with Davids " Fearfully and wonderfully am I 
nrnde!" Do not impiously employ your en- 
dowments in opposition to the revealed will of 
the beneficent Giver of life and reason • Act not 
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90 ungratefully ; but, with melting hearts, fall 
prostrate and repenting before your omnipotent 
Creator. 

A more formidable and ingenious sect of spe- 
culatists has emerged into public observation. 
These sages adapt their system to the natural 
propensities of the human heart. By. rejecting 
and deriding the moral precepts, which enjoin 
self-denial, and by artfully cherishing the passiodi, 
they enchant their votaries, who extol them as 
demUgods. 

Our modish sages, with an ingenuity and ef- 
frontery unknown to the ancients, have combined 
the pride of the stoic with the voluptuousness of 
the epicurean ; and at once gratify their prose- 
lytes with the idea that they are pursuing the 
dictates of virtue, while yielding to the impulse 
of every desire. Hence, their popularity, and the 
pernicious effects of their sophistry on the morals 
of the community, a 

Thus vice has not only assumed the garb, but 
even the sentiments of virtue ! Under the plausi- 
ble name of refinement, the most abominable 
sensuality allures the unsuspecting mind both in 
the closet and the theatre — in the drama, novelsf 
and philosophical publications of the day. Did 
oar fashionable infidels allow themselves to ex- 
ercise their own reason, they would discover, that 
instead of thinking independently, they are the 
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Hiost stiperstitioos of mortals ! Misled by the elo*- 
quent sophistry of a few prood modem illuminaii, 
they are neither free in thobght nor action, but 
led cfeiptiveby their tyrannic appetites. 

The freethinkers of the last century, both 
French and English, endeavoured to depreciate 
the Christian religion, by impudently asserting 
that it Was invented by statesmen to overawe^ the 
credulous multitude, and render theni ob^difent 
to huniHn laws. But the infidels of the present 
day have gone farther, and contend that oor 
established religion is sul)versive of morality! 
The exertions of certain English atheists and 
deists, for they are of the same fraternity, are 
unremitted; and so gross is their presumptuous 
infatuation, that they will suffer any penalty ra*- 
ther than acknowledge their error. 

As church and state are established by law in 
this country, the Reformers, as they modestly 
term themselves, at once aim at the subversion of 
all political and religious distinctions j and under 
the plausible semblance of universal liberty, not 
only cherish a disposition to licentionsness, but to 
gross immorality, and horrid impiety, in the 
minds of their ignorant partisans. 

A free people, and such the English now 
are, notwithstanding the assertioni of Cobbett, 
Wooler, Hdnt^ Cartwright, and even the bold 
Hobhouse, to the contrary, are apt to censupt 

2 
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those who exercise authority over them, however 
moderately admioistered^ Yet the history of 
£ngland affords many proofs^ that the nation has 
also been prompt in the expression of their appro- 
bation of any act of patriotism by the Prince or 
theSenate». TM Aristocratical part of our le- 
gislature, indeed, derives its right to assist in the 
enactment of laws, from hereditary custom, and 
tp the. honour of the Uou^ of Peers, be it men- 
tionedn that they have^ iw many iostance^p been 
tenacious, of thp people^s rights, and identified 
them with their own. As for the House of Cpmr 
fttonSp though some abuses have crept into the 
repres)BT|tation« the majority of the county mem* 
h^rs» whether 0(1 the side pf the Miniftry^ or the 
Opposition, are men of education, integrity, mu} 
fortune* The.clamo4r ahout parliamentary .re« 
form, by a few. adventurous, egotists and dema- 
gogues^ aod the boldi assertionsi of. a few scrib- 
bling paanpbleteers, are.tJi^refQre not.ooly iintruei 
but dangoroiis^: It is an i (^sy ; matter to excite 
the evil pasiitions of aa ignorant and envious po» 
piilace,>but Dotlsoe^y.to kfeep them within legal 
bounds; bf&^ce the ipresent Ministry have beeo 
compelled to make some encroachments on our 
political constitution, for the preservation of pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

The servants of the Crown are responsible to 
the King and the people for their public ac- 

E 2 
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tions, and they have, in gederal, performed theii^ 
political duties with great cleverness and soccess* 
Their opponents, if placed in the same situa- 
tion only six months, probably would become as 
odious to the readers of certain political pampfa*^ 
lets, as they now are. The Opposition indeed, 
possess in a pre-eminent degfree the talent of sa* 
tire ; and may be compared to reviewers, who 
can point out the errors in a ne^ publication, 
though their own powA*s may be inferior to those 
of the author. But an opposition in both Houses 
of Parliament, has from the sanction of custom, 
been deemed indispensable ; it has gradually 
grown up with our free constitution, and is use- 
ful. The Ministry and the Opposition may be 
termed the flint and steel of British liberty ; and 
by occasional collision, produce those sparks which 
revive the flame of patriotism. By the fre- 
quency of violent contact, however. Opposition, 
like the flint, seem to have lost part of *tbeir ma-'^ 
teriel ; insomuch, that some of their best friendd 
are apprehensive, that they will eventually be- 
come so diminished and dull, as f o be incapable 
of producing either political light or heat. 
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SKETCHES OP PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

« 

THE PIKK OP NOBIi-ITY. 

This amiable and accomplished woman^ whose 
heart beats in unison with the most generous 
emotions, has, on all occasions, evinced a superio- 
rity of intellect, combined with the most conci- 
liating urbanity. With a poetic genius, chaste 
and classic, and a taste refined by conversation 
with the most intelligent persons of both sexes, 
the pink of nobility is estimable for still greater 
perfections. It is the pride and pleasure of her 
heart to fulfil the social duties of daughter, wife, 
and mother; and happy would it be fbr many 
high-bred dames were they to imitate her exam- 
ple, and relinquish their chase of the phantom 
Pleasure, whicR they now pursue through the 
labyrinth of life. 

The fair subject of this sketch has long been 
the patroness of genius j and if she has, in some 
instances, been attracted by the whirlpool of fa- 
shionable amusements, she ever preserved the 
dignity of virtue; and shared the frivolities of 
others, rather to avoid the imputation of singula- 
rity, than from levity of disposition, 

THE MODERN FINE I-ABy. 

• It is only in the serenity of retirement that 

4 
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the araial>Ie and- social qualities of woman ap* 
pear in their genuine lustre. In London the 
beautiful sex assume an unnatural character. 
Their passion for admiration, and love of plea- 
sure, become excessive. Not content with na«> 
tural beauty, the modern fine lady has recourse 
to art. The hairdresser supplies her with arti- 
ficial locks: the corset-maker manufactures a 
false bosom ; and the vender of cosmetics pre- 
pares his beautifying wash ; the light drapery of 
fashion is supplied by the mantua-maker and miU 
liner; and tlie lovely dq'pe of vanity obscures 
her charms with artificial decorations. She eyes 
herself at the mirror; adjusts her dress, limbs, 
and deportment ; and steps intp the public walki 
or the assembly, courting observation. All her 
native grace and amiable simplicity are lost in 
affectation; she revels in the giddy whirl of fa- 
shiouable life,, at routs, masquerades, and musi- 
cal parties ; and at length finds that happiness 
** allures from far, but, as she follows, ^le^." 

THE 7ALSTAVF OF HBFORm; OR, AN EGOTIST 

ON STILTS. 

" Will his own merit seies. — This gives him pride 
That he sees more than all the world beside," 

This boaster, like his great prototype, is con- 
vinced, tl>at ^' the better part of valour is dis- 
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cretion/^ and has acted accordingly ; for he has two 
or three times ventured his life on the immense 
ocean, to escape the fangs of the officers of justice. 
His common theme is self-praise ; insomuch that 
even when he runs away he claims the merit of 
being tlie leader of the most ignorant and silly 
faction that ever disgraced Christendom. So 
ooosummate is his egotism, that had the ship he 
sailed, in encountered a storm, be would doubtless 
have cheera^ktbe* mariners with, ** Fear not, thou 
earriest CfesarP' nay, Hercules! Uie modem 
corrector of state errors, the fearless, honest, and 
disinterested champion of ref<Mrm* 

To a person in retirement, who perused this 
^tesman^s impartial record of public events, it 
doubtless would appear that he alone was qualified 
to regulate the political world, decide on the 
destiny of public men, and harmonize society in 
one general brotherhood. Yet what, in reality^ 
are this egotist's motives for thus assuming public 
spirit ? A malignant desire to calumniate tho^e 
statesmen whom he envies; a vain effort to ob* 
tain temporary popularity with the common herd; 
and an avaricious eagerness to extract the last 
jsvqpencB from the pockets of im dupes. 
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THE DWARF OF INNOVATION. 

" Cunning little Isaac !" 

Next to the political enlightener of England^ 
may be mentioned his bumble imitator; for it 
has ever been customary in romance, for a giant 
to have his attendailt . dwarf. In this instance, 
indeed, the imp seems almost ad in||ienious, and 
fully as mischievous as the master-demon ; and 
they have both been wonderfully successful in 
persuading the people to Jbuy their sixpenn*orth 
of misrepresentation. There is a natural aptitude 
among the bulk of mankind to be gratified with 
the ridicule of their superiors in rank and for- 
tune j the satire, whether true or false, is sure to 
please; and the bold and unprincipled vilifiet* of 
religious and political institutions, may safely 
calculate on the success of his productions, while 
be laughs at* the clergy, and the legislators of his 
country. 

It certainty is amusing to contemplate the 
progress, and bear the pretensions of the political 
scribblers of the day. One of them, from the 
humble situation of a common soldier, has, by 
the combination of ingenuity and impudence risen 
to the enviable pre-eminence of a common 
calumniator, and alternately loaded democrats. 
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and aristocrats, with every epithet of opprobrium 
that his veDomons malevolence could supply. 
This Falstaff of Reform, equally remarkable 
for his cowardice and his violence, reminds us, 
by his temporising versatility, of the famous 
vicar of Bray. As for the Dwarf of Innovation, 
he has hitherto strutted his hour ; but mortality 
must be his portion. His dupes cannot long 
afford to pay him sixpence, weekly, for hit 
abortions of malice ; and he probably must re- 
cur to the practice of the bldek art^ ** cease to 
write and learn to think." 



THE CASTOR AND POIXUX OF BULSPAEMY. 

They nobly take the high priori rpad, 
And reason downward till they doubt of God. 

POPE. 

These aspiring descendants of that Jupiter 
Tonans, or rather, that British Beelzebub of au- 
dacious impiety, Thomas Paine^ have come for- 
ward to amuse and inform the British public 
with a confidence never befons exhibited in a 
court of justice. 

Castor, by his conteniiptible parodies, de- 
lighted those myriads of infidels with which 
London abounds. With what glee did they 
laugh at the humorous application of the dogmas 
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of the cburcbi to certain officers of the state 
How witty and how wise must Castor and his 
underling (Mills) appear to those judicious esti- 
mators of atheistical buffoonery I While the 
mania lasted, Castor was brought before bis 
betters, and acquitted of any intention to ridicule 
the religion of his country; nay/ moqey w^^ 
collected for him^ as if he bad been a public 
)>enefactor, and certain senators were not asbam* 
ed to appear among hi&i patrons! 
. The success of Castor prompted Pollux to try 
his talent at blasphemy. He wrote, published^ 
was imprisoned, tried, and condemned ! Hence 
these brethren in iniquity, however congenial 
in their sentiments and sympathies, have been 
very differently treated by a jury of their coun- 
trymen. Castor now holds the ascendancy, and 
continues to shine as a star of the first magnitude 
among the enlighteners of deism and atheism; 
while poor Pollux, like the fallen archangel, 
** his brow with thunder scarred,"' droops in 
the obscurity and incftrceration, which presents 
an image of that eternal oblivion, that he 
seems so desirous sl^ould be the portion of all 
mankind ! 
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SIMPJLICITY AND REFINEMENT; OB9 MOBERN 
IMPROVEMENTS IN FEMALE EDUCATION: 
lU^USTRATED IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
MISS GAYTON AND MISS WOOPLEY. 

Miss Gayton. . I soppose, Matilda, that yoa 
pass much of your time in the country, in readingf^ 

Miss Woodley. Yes, my dear, I delight* in 
the study of our best authors. 

Miss Gayton. Study! what an unfashionable 
expression. I do not mean study, but amusement. 
You have, 1 suppose, a taste for poetry ? 

Miss Woodletf. Yes; I admire good poetry. 

Miss Gayton. So do I, especially amatory 
pieces, such as Hammond's Elegies, and the 
modern productions of a certain sonnetteer. But 
you know — we must not mention these things in 
company. 

Miss WoodUy. I have made it a rule, never 
to peruse any production in the closet, which I 
should be ashamed to acknowledge in the draw* 
ing-room. 

Miss Gayton. What a Gothic being! I pro-^ 
test, Miss Woodley, I^m shocked at your rusticity. 
You'll require a winter's polishing to qualify you 
for a participation in the amusements of fashion* 
able company. You must know, my dear, that 
musty morality is nearly obsolete in high life. 
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My French governess says, she feels an aversion 
to those antiquated precepts, which, however 
proper they may be for the regulation of a nun- 
nery, are unfit for the consideration of people of 
fashion. 

Miss Woodley. I'm afraid that people of 
iWsbion have degenerated from the dignified 
manners of their ancestors. 

Miss Gayton. Quite the reverse, my dear, I* 
assure you. We daily improve in all the elegant 
arts of life. Our milliners provide the raw ma- 
terials of personal decoration, and we adjust 
them. Our perfumers collect cosmetics and 
odorous essences, and we apply them. Our book- 
sellers manufacture repositories of arts, London 
and Paris fashions, amusing tales of scandal, and 
pretty poems, and we purchase them for the. 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts. 
In short, we patronise whatever contributes. to 
personal or social elegance, from the invention 
of a new movement in dancing, to the philosophic 
analysis of the component parts of a comet. You 
must endeavour to elevate your taste to the 
altitude of modern refinement. 

Miss Woodley. That I shall never attempt. 
If, to be accomplished, it is requisite to become 
vitiated, I shall, without repining^ cherish my 
harmless simplicity of manners, and prefeir the^: 
dictates of nature to the illasions of art. 
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Miss Giaytdn. The dictates of nature! O 
heavens ! Matilda/ you quite terrify me ! Why, 
^rl, if we were to obey the dictates of nature 
we should throw ourselves into the arais of the 
'first handsome fellow we met. Your simplicity, 
as you term it, would soon make fine work in 
the fashionable world. We should hear of ladies 
running away with their f6otmen--^lords carryings 
ofi* cookmaids in triumph— ^and dames of high 
rank, like Mrs, Gregson, making love to their 
coachmen. No, Matilda, as Falstaif says, <^ no 
more of that, if you love me." 

Miss Woodley. Well, my lively cousin, since 
I find I cannot convince you of the advantages 
of simplicity, I only beg that you will not urge 
me to adopt your principles of refinement. 

Miss Gay ton. No, my dear Matilda, no ; you 
are a free-born Englishwoman,, and have aright 
to judge for yourself, but. I have no doubt that 
you will soon become a convert to our delightful 
system of modern elegance. Pray what's your 
opinion of Captain W of the guards ? we 

expect him to spend the evening with us. 

Miss Woodley. I only saw the gentleman 
once at my uncle*s, and therefore cannot pretend 
to judge of his merit or character. He seemed 
foppish, or what in your new vocabulary is 
termed a Dandy. 

Miss Gay ton. Ah ! that is perfectly in cha- 
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tacter. An officer^ without foppery, would be a 
strauge kind of animal. Their dashing manner 
18 quite charming. — ^l delight to see them look 
like heroes. 

Mis$ Woadky. And I hope they look like 
what they are. 

Miss Gay ton. Who can doubt it, after tl^ 
trophies they gained at the battle of Waterloo ? 
But there's young Westoui the W^^ India mer^ 
chant, a fellow polite enough I grant, but seem- 
ingly with a bosom as frigid as the rocks of 
Nova Zembla. 

Miss Woodhy. Pray where did you learn 
these hard names ? 

Miss Gayton. From my tutor in geography, 
to be sure ; don't you know, my dear, that 
young ladies are now taught every thing, by the 
most approved masters ? . 

Miss Woodley. Then they must be very 
knowing indeed ! 

Miss Gayton. No doubt of it, Matilda, A 
modern fine lady's head is the circle of the 
sciences — a terrestrial^ or, if you will — a celes- 
tial sphere of knowledge. 1^11 engage to find 
yon a boarding school adept in fashionable .ac« 
cbmplishments, who knows more than is con* 
tained in Rees's cumbrous and voluminous Cy* 
clopedia! But I must defer my dissertation^ oo 
modern acqoireoif nts till another opportunityV 



.iiiss Woodky. Very wel]^ my fair cousin; 
from your present lecture I have iearot, that the 
boft«ted accompIUbineots comiuuiiic^ble io Loo- 
don, reseouble tbeir specious improvemeats in 
arohitecture-<--Hsucb as their Ronian ceoiient, or 
urtifieial sWne, which) at a distaDce» looks grand, 
bttt, on our approach, we obiierVe the cracks 
and flaws which deform Jt ; and, like the diarnis 
^ tnameUed ladies^ renders deformity still more 
disgusting*, because it has the aemblance of grace 
aad beauty. 

QUACKVRT. 

Aviendo pf&gonado vino, venden vinagre. 

Spanish Pnwerb. 

After having cried up their wine, they sell us vinegar. 

London, so justly celebrated for whatever can 
contribute to the comfortable aud elegant ac** 
dommodation -of man, also abounds with such a 
yariety of specious productions of 6mpiricism> as 
most excite the indignant wonder of the rational 
observer. Indeed, the credulity of the people, 
not only of this great city^ but of England in 
general, respecting the healing powers of ad^ 
wrtised medicines, as well as the skill of regular 
physicians, is almost incredible* Men who» iw 
the common transactions of life, are prodenfi 
cautious, and vigilant, lest they sboukl be o«t«^ 
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v^itted, seem quite divested of suspicion when 
tbej resign themselves and their families to the 
Doctor, l^hey very sagaciously conceive that a 
man of science who has, like a true patriot, de<- 
voted his attention to the structure of the human 
machine, who has watched over all its move^ 
ments from the first period of infancy to the last 
of old age, and who has administered medicine 
in all its forms and conabinations, must be much 
better qualified to manage the health of his 
neighbours, than a cobler, or a tailor. Hence, 
every gentleman, nay, every genteel tradesman, 
has his family Physician, who, for an annual sum, 
engages to keep the machinery of his fire-side in 
thorough repair^ as far as human skill can 
operate. The propriety and expedience of em- 
ploying a popular physician must be evident — 
should Madam be attacked by the' vapours 
caught over an unfortunate game at cards, or 
Miss be visited by one of those imaginary evils 
of Pandora which are nameless, because they 
never existed, the Doctor is sent for, and after 
feeling the lady's pulse, rather a critical opera- 
tion, and viewing her tongue, the conformation 
of which would puzzle the most expertenced 
Anatomist, he prescribes a palatable mixture 
from the luxurious pharmacopeia; and she is 
sent to bed at an early hour, as <^ the best medi" 
cine is a sound. sleep. *^ 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S 

ADVENTURES IN LONDON; 

With Illustrations of Characters and Manners, 
Arts and Literature^ in this Metropolis. 



Edmund VERE, the son of an opulent cot- 
ton manafacturer at Spring Hill, in Lancashire, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Wright, and a 
Mr. Buersil, froni Yorkshire, set out in a post- 
chaise from Manchester for London in the be- 
ginning of January 1820. Mr. Vere was yet a 
minor, in the twenty-first year of his age ; his 
father had given him an introductory letter to 
his partner in trade, Mr. Bolton. The stay of 
the youth in the metropolis was limited to three 
months, and that* hie might enjoy a]il the gratifi- 
cations obtainable from polished society, five 
hundred pounds were allowed for his expenditure 
daring that timie. 



# 
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Od the arrival of the travellers at the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, Edmund proceeded in a 
hackney coach to the residence of Mr. Bolton, 
in Upper Brook-street, where he vsas received 
by his father's partner with the urbanity of a 
gentleman, and the cordial welcome of a friend. 
But his eager curiosity to view London was yet 
ungratified, and Mr. Bolton could hardly per-p 
suade him to restrain his impatience, and defer 
his ramble till the next day. 

After breakfast, on the following morning, 
Edmund, who was an excellent pedestrian, set 
out on foot on his proposed ramble through Lon- 
don. He had predetermined to wander without 
a particular plan, rightly conceiving that he 
should derive a higher gratificatiop from those 
incidental circumstances, and architectural beau- 
ties, which might present themselves, as it were, 
spontaneously to his observation. Consequently 
he required no impertinent leader through the 
labyrinth of squares, streets, lanes, and courts, 
which perpetually met his eyes ; nor was he dis- 
posied to consult engraved plans, or literary 
guides, trusting rather to his own eyes, and de- 
termined to obtain his knowledge of the topo-r 
graphy of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, by experience arising from reiterated ex- 
cursions. 

On stepping into the street, he iaqxiire^ the 
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\i'ay to St. James's Palace^ of the first passenger 
he met, and was directed to Bond-street, and 
thence across Piccadilly, down St. JamesV 
street. At ten o'clock in the morning Bond- 
street was comparatively quiet, if not dull ; se- 
veral of the shopkeepers were arranging their 
merchandise in the most attractive forms to 
catch the glance of the beautiful, the gay, the 
noble, and the rich, who were soon to pass in 
such crowds through that celebrated thorough- 
fare ; and jewellery, cosmetics, silks, lace, paint- 
ings, and books, presented a pleasing variety to 
the observant eye. But Edmund had never seen 
a palace, and he passed with accelerated quick- 
ness down St. JamesVstreet, entered the royal 
court yard, and beheld a low quadrangle of mean 
brick work ! He was disappointed. '^ Is this,'' 
said he to himself, ** a meet habitation for our 
king? can the nation, with its characteristic 
magnanimity and munificence, permit our first 
magistrate to be so humbly lodged ; or, is this 
pile considered venerable for its antiquity, and 
therefore preferred to a more magnificent edi- 
fice?" 

The military guard stationed in thiS' square 
now engaged the attention of Edmund. It was 
composed of veterans, men who had braved 
death in the field of battle^ and victoriouBly snr- 
vived every conflict. The 1>reast of each trar- 
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rior was decorated with a medal, the meed of. 
valour for success in the decisive battle of Water- 
loo. Though no advocate for war, Edmoifd 
felt his heart palpitate with national exultation. 
" These are my countrymen/' said he, " how se-* 
rene in peace, how invincible in war! The 
Briton, with all his foibles, is first of men, and 
Englishmen deserve the freedom and opulence 
which they possess.'^ He then passed into St. 
James's park, where several persons in various 
situations of life passed along the spacious walks, 
shaded by high over-archipg elms. The motley 
appearance of these passengers was amusing. 
Here the pretty aflfected nursery maid, imitating 
the gestures of the fine lady, led the little bloom- 
ing group of infants committed to her care, 
while she rewarded the attention of the " lean 
unwash'd artificer," or the pensive half-pay of- 
ficer, with a gracious simper; and, like a true 
woman, seemed eager to extend her empire over 
the heart of man, whether the subject were a 
clown or a fine gentleman. There the pursy 
cit, WMth legs scarcely able to support his body 
corporate, though aided by a staff, waddled 
along; while the place-expectant, trimly dressed 
to attend the levee of his patron, exhibited his 
superior powers of loco-motion with a celerity 
that would have excited the envy of. Captain 
Barclay, or^any other walking egotist The 
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letter carrier, the baker's boy, and a variety of 
industrious citizens; freely passed along, for the 
M'alks in the Royal Parks are open for the ac- 
commodation and pleasure of the public. At 
the end of the principal walk, Edmund came in 
sight of tlie building appropriated to the Life 
Guards ; and was met by another detachment ot 
infantry, on their march to relieve the guard at 
the palace. Their colours waved over the heads 
of those heroes who had so gallantly defended 
them ; while the animating sounds of martial 
music, the glitter of arms, and the regularity of 
the march, delighted a promiscuous throng of 
idle people who accompanied the soldiers. 

On passing through the arched gateway of the 
Horse Guards, Edmund came in sight of White- 
ball palace, near the front of which Charles the 
First was beheaded. The beauty of the archi- 
tecture engaged his attention, and on inquiry he 
found that the fabric had formerly been the 
abode of royalty. " That,*' said he, " is a pa- 
lace indeed ; how superior does it appear to the 
plain brick building appropriated to our Sove- 
reign !" ** Yes," replied the man who had answer- 
ed his inquiry, ^* yet the last royal inhabitant of 
Whitehall had no reason to boast of his security; 
the misguided and unfortunate though magnani- 
mousf Charles miserably perished before his own 
palace, ikftet a sanguinary, uosuccessful, and i;in- 
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constitutional warfare against the liberties of the 
people,^ " You express very independent and 
bold sentimentSi Sir/' said Edmund with a smile, 
** in the very precincts of the Treasury/* " Yes, 
Sir, but my sentiments are just, because they are 
constitutional; and I'm convinced the present 
royal family of England owe their popularity and 
security to their respect for such sentiments/' 
Edmund bowed, and on looking to the right, the 
lofty square tower of Westminster Abbey pre- 
sented itself to his eye, rising majestically above 
the roofs of the circumambient houses. ^^ Is that 
the tower of the Abbey, Sir?" said he. " Yes/' 
replied the stranger, " and if you have an hour to 
spare, it will not be misemployed in exploring 
the recesses of that ancient fabric. I would 
willingly accompany you, but business requires 
my attendance at another part of the town, and 
you can be at no loss for a guide through Lon- 
don and Westminster, whil^ you possess ready 
money/' They parted, Edmund entered by the 
door which is generally left open during the day^ 
and passing along one of the aisles, in a momenl 
found himself in the poet's corner, with the statue 
of Shakspeare before him, and busts and in-* 
scriptipiMi oa either hand. Edmund was not eur 
thu$iastically food of poetry, yet it was impoft-^ 
sible forim Ebglishman with genuine feelings^ 
alive to naitoiiiil fttme^ not tta be animated witk at 
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strong* emotion M^hile he trod on the dust of tlios^ 
bards/ whose genius had so essentially contri- 
Jbuted to the refinement of language and man- 
ners; and whose dignified sentiments had by 
adoption inspired that manliness, intrepidity, love 
of freedom, and reverence for virtue, which im- 
mortalized the names of legislators and heroes, 
and exalted the national character to a pre-emi- 
nence hitherto unattained by any other people* 
While he gazed around, his bosom glowed, and 
the spontaneous tribute of admiration burst from 
his lips, ** Shades of Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Dryden,*' exclaimed he, *' ye worthies of onr 
land, ye exalters of our species, hail! If from the 
happy region to which yon doubtless have been 
exalted, ye can sympathise with a coantryman. 
proud of thfct distinction, receive the tribute of 
approbatipn due to godlike genius ! But what 
do I see," continued Edmund, looking down^^ 
ward, ♦* the tomb-stone of Samuel Johnson be- 
neath niy fe^l ! There lies all that could perish 
of the ^Christian moralist, the elegant monitor, 
and the vi rtuous' citizen ; while his works daily 
instruct and enlighten thousandfir of intelligent 
beings, and the malignity of prejudice and mis- 
representation, like inefficient shelU exploding, 
against the walls of an impregnable fortress, 
only tend to establish more firmly his iHustrioui^ 
name !" 
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Jast as Edmund had finished bis soliloquy, a 
small party of genteel young men and women 
entered the Abbey ; they advanced, read the in-^ 
scriptions, and made their comments. ''There's 
the bust of Milton/' said one, " Yes," replied a 
young female, " and yonder's the bust of Gold- 
smith, or I'm mistaken ; but as the inscription is 
in Latin, I can make nothing of it." " Nor I," 
replied her male companion, evidently chagrined 
at his want of knowledge. '^ I think it was very 
injudicious in the writer," said another of the 
company, " to compose the epitaph in Latin, of so 
eminent and popular an English author as Gold- 
smith." " Yet that writer whom you censure," 
said Edmund, turning to the person who spoke 
last, '^ was Dr. Johnson, a man still more highly 
celebrated as an English author," " Well, Sir," 
said one of the young men, bowing, " we will all 
be much obliged to you if you will favour us 
with a translation of the epitaph, which records 
the character of Goldsmith." " -With pleasure," 
replied Edmund, and he immediately read the 
elegant encomium inscribed by the hand of 
friendship, as a mjemorial of the worth of de- 
parted genius. The whole party, particularly 
the ladies, expressed their gratification and thanks, 
and Edmund accompanied them into the body 
of the fabric, where a guide attended to shew 
them the curiosities of the place. 
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\ 

Prom the Abbey, Edmund proceeded to West- \ 

minster-bridge, and for the first time beheld the \ 

celebrated river Thames, which, as the tide was ; 

then on the ebb, did not correspond with Den- 
ham's descrip|:ion, 

** Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full." 

For it was then comparatively shallow, and its 
stream tinged with mud, and the various disco- 
lorations of the liquids thrown into it by dyers, 
hatters, and other manufacturers, and the filth of 
numerous sewers. But the architecture of the 
bridge, on which he stood, and those in perspec- 
tive, afibrded some gratification to Edmund, while 
numerous wherries, lightly gliding across the ; 
stream, gave animation to the scene. 

It was now noon; the streets were crowded 
by tens of thousands of passengers on the foot- 
ways, hastening along, some engaged in business, 
others in quest of pleasure, and a few, like Ed- 
mund, prompted by curiosity. The perpetual 
variety presented by this moving picture; the well 
dressed multitude, passing along the footways like 
two distinct streams on each, which Bowed with- 
out interruption ; the regularity preserved amid ap- 
parent confusion; and the noise and velocity of pri-' 
vate carriages, and hackney-coaches, drays, carts, 
waggons, and hearses in the carriage-way, as- 
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sailed the ears of Edmund with such a din, and 
presented such a diversity of images to his eyes, 
that be became giddy, and was hardly conscious 
where he was, as he passed along Charing Cross, 
the Strand, Fleet-street^ and up Ludgate Hiil^ 
into St. Paul's Church-yard. Here he paused 
to take breath, and view the exquisite beauty of 
that magnificent Cathedral. Though no archie 
tect, he had a taste for the beauties of architec- 
ture, and taking his stand on a stone step, which 
led into a warehouse opposite the south west angle 
of the building, he satiated his eyes with the su^ 
perb display of the Grecian orders, presented by 
the west front of St. PauFs, to which the stately 
and beautifully proportioned dome in the centre, 
formed such a superb termination. The appo- 
site illustration of Pope, instantly came into his 
recollection, and he concluded his survey by re- 
peating, 

" When we view some well-proportion'd dome, 
The world's just wonder, and ev'n thine, O Rome ! 
No single parts unequally surprise, 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes." 

As he descended into the street for the purpose 
of surveying the beauties of the intertor, he met 
his friend and fellow traveller Mr. Wright, who 
with a hearty shake of the hand, exclaimed, 
" Well, Mr. v., I hope you have seen the curiosi* 
ties of London, and have now time to turn your 
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attention to its cominerce." " O, Sir/* said Ed- 
mund, '^I have only jast sipped the flowing cop 
which curiosity presented to my lips, and suppose 
it will require a month at least, to see all the rare 
things in this world in miniature.'* '* That would 
be a month idly spent indeed ; but as you have a 
right to dispose of your own time as you will, I 
shall by no means attempt to violate the privilege* 
But surely you may vary your gratifications by 
an agreeable interchange of busine«$s and amuse- 
ment. Will you accompany me to the Royal Ex* 
change ? Perhaps you may observe something cu- 
rious there.*' Edmund assented, took the arm of 
his friend, and passing quickly along the crowded 
footway of Cbeapside, the Poultry, and Mansion* 
house-street, crossed into Cornhill, and entered 
the square of that edifice, appropriated to mer^ 
cantile transactions. In its spacious piazzas, mer* 
chants from different parts of the globe met, and 
conversed about business. Thence they ad- 
journed to the rooms in the second story, where 
transactions to the amount of many thousands of 
pounds were concluded in a few minutes. Ed- 
mund was led by Mr. Wright, into one of these 
rooms, and could not without admiration behold 
the order and precision with which business was 
conducted. From the Royal Exchange, they 
crossed the street to Tom*s Coffee-house, where 
business smd refection were alternately objects 6f 
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attention ; and where the modern London meN 
chant and his provincial visitors occasionally in-> 
terchaoged mutual civilities, with all the urbanity 
of the gentleman, and the cleverness of the ac- 
complished man of business. 

Here Mr. Wright and Edmund partook of a 
slight refreshment, and our rambler, completely 
fatigued with his morning's exertions, and satis-* 
fied with his first day's observations in London^ 
returned in a hackney coaqh to Mr. Bolton's hos-> 
pitable mansion. 

On his return to Mr. Bolton's, Edmund dressed 
for dinner ; and when he came down to the par- 
lour, he was introduced by Mr. Bolton to two 
gjentlemen, members of the House of Commons, 
and four ladies. The person of Edmund was 
elegant; he was of the middle size, well propor- 
tioned, and graceful; his countenance was manly, 
open, and expressive of integrity and candour; 
his manners modest, with somewhat of rusticity, 
which rendered him still more interesting: to the 
friend of simplicity and truth. Such was the young 
man whom Mr. Bolton introduced to his visitors 
as the son of his partner in trade, and confiden-.. 
tial friend ; consequently, he was admitted to the 
honour of a social intercourse with them under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

While the company were engaged in that plea- 
sing chit chat^ which requires little mental exer- 
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tion, yet affords much amusement, a thundenng 
succession of knocks at the street door, with all 
the dexterity of the experienced footman, an- i 
nounced the arrival of Lord L. This nobleman ' 
entered with the ease of a well bred man of the ^ 
world, and joined the party in conversation. In 
a few minutes three other visitors arrived; they 
were rich merchants from the east end of the town, 
and behaved with the politeness of polished gen- 
tlemen, with a slight exception in the manners of 
Mr. Thrift, who had travelled pii the Continent, 
and had imperceptibly acquired much of the vi- 
vacity of the Frenchman, with somewhat of the 
dogmatism of the German. 

The arrival of Sir Thomas Touchstone, a Wilt- 
shire Baronet, Lady Touchstone, and theirdaugh- 
ter, completed the party, and indeed rendered it 
doubly interesting, for Sir Thomas, a modern 
Baronet, still retained the frank and manly man- 
ners of the English country gentleman, though 
his wife was not a little proud of his title, and his 
daughter, Miss Letitia, was a beautiful, accom- 
plished, and most interesting ^irl, possessed of 
great natural vivacity, which had been cherished 
at a fashionable boarding school near London, 
yet sensible, and endowed with an elevated mind, 
which admired whatever was really estimable, 
but scorned the pretensions of pride, and the va- 
nity of egotism in others. 
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*In such society as this/ the susceptible mind of 
EdmuDcl, rapidly improved. This was one of the 
happiest days of his life, for his unassuming man- 
nerSy and agreeable conversation, so eflfectually 
gained the esteem of the worthy Baronet, that he 
received a general invitation to visit at Park Lane. 
"My doors shall ever be open to you, Mr. V.,'* 
said the Baronet; '^ our country residence is indeed 
at a considerable distance, but even when there, 
the medium of the post-office, you know, will fa- 
cilitate our correspondence." Edmund expressed 
his high sense of the honour conferred on him by 
such an intercourse, and unintentionally casting 
a penetrating glance towards Miss Touchstone, 
exclaimed, ** Who would not be proud of the privi- 
lege of visiting such a family ?" Sir Thomas 
frankly shook hands wth him, and Miss Touch- 
stone felt a soft blush steal over her fa^^e and bo- 
som ; called up by an indescribable emotion, 
which wa3 altogether mysterious to her ; nor had 
she time to analyse her feelings, for the vivacity 
of a general conversation engaged her attention, 
and required her lively remarks to give a zest to 
the graver observations of the gentlemen. Thus 
the elegant circle spent the pleasant hours in 

" The full free converse of the friendly heart, 
Improving and improved," 

till the midnight hour of separation, .when Ed- 
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tnund had the enviable hononr to hand Lady 
Touchstone and her fair daughter into their 
coach. When he retired to his bedchamber, the 
interesting person and accomplishments of the 
Wiltshire Baronet's daughter, presented them- 
selves to his invagination, vt^ith more force if pos- 
sible than the reality had done ; a sentiment con- 
genial with love, warmed his breast for a moment, 
but the disparity of rank, like a gloomy cloudy 
suddenly overcast the sunny scene, and he sighed 
to think 'that he was yet k minor without fortune, 
and that it would be a^pecies of madness to aspire 
to the hand of Miss Touchstone. From these 
painful reflections, the friendly oblivion of sleep 
soon relieved him. 

According to th^ laws of courtesy and custom, 
Edmund went to Park Lane next morning, to pay 
his respects to Sir Thomas Touchstone and the 
ladies. Here he was introduced to a character 
totally new to him ! a foreign baron of a prepos- 
sessing figure, and manly aspect, in which, how- 
ever, there was a degree of hauteur ^ by no means 
agreeable to an independent Englishmxn. After 
the common compliments of the morning, the 
conversation became animated. 

" Well, Baron Spitzberg,^* said Sir Thomas, 
''you favoured us with an amusing description of 
Germany on a former occason ; we should now 
like to hear you describe England/' <* Pardon 
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me, Sir/^ replied the Baron with a bow, " I am 
not yet sufficiently acquainted with the country, 
or the manners of the people, to venture an opi- 
nion on so delicate a subject." " This is very dif- 
fident, certainly," said Sir Thomas, casting a 
shrewd look at Edmund, */ but surely, Bargn, you 
may hint the general impression on your mind 
respecting us as a ^nation. You have now been 
half a year in London, a city which contains indi- 
viduals from all parts of the United Kingdom/' 
** Why, Sir," said the Baron, with a smile of 
self-complacency, *' the English are an industri- 
ous, pains-taking sort of people enough ; I respect 
them because their language bears an affinity to 
the German ; and nothing is wanting to render 
this country respectable but antiquity." " Anti- 
quity !" repeated Sir Thomas, with feigned sur- 
prise, *« why, Baron, 1 suppose you'll admit that 
our Island is as old as Germany : don't you think 
they were both created at the same moment ?" 
" O, Sir, I mean the people — you are mere in-* 
fantsin genealogy, compared with the Germans." 
"Aye indeed !" " Yes, Sir Thomas," continued 
the Baron with an air of superiority and triumph, 
" our own family of the Spitzbergs, which is not 
quite so ancient as that of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, can trace its pedigree up to Noah ; our crest 
is the dove with the olive branch, that returned 
with that symbol of security to the jark." " I. 
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would give half of what we are worth," ex- 
claimed Lady Touchstone, '' to be authorised to 
boast of so venerable a piece of antiquity/' 
** Then you would be the more a fool for your 
pains," said Sir Thomas, with a smile; '^pray 
now. Madam, what superiority can you point 
out in the dove that belonged to Noah's ark, over 
the flying-fish which fell on the deck of the Can- 
ton, the last voyage my father made to India, 
which he immediately caught up and adopted 
for bis crest ?'' *^ What an ungracious compari- 
son, my dear," replied the lady, '^ between a 
nasty flying-fish, and a sweet cooing dove, the 
emblem of love." ** I am honoured, Madam," 
said the Baron, gaily, '^by your compliment to my 
dove, and shall be happy to unite it with your 
flying-fish." ^' An odd conjunction truly," said 
Miss Touchstone, laughing. *^ Pray, Miss," said 
the disconcerted Baron, ** are you. skilled in he- 
raldry ?" •* No, Sir, I confess my ignorance, but 
I think, that even in heraldry, whatever is prepos- 
terous should be avoided. What is your opinion^ 
Mr. Yere ?" f' That I had better be silent, upon 
a subject with which ( am unacquainted. Miss 
Toud^tone, am^ leave the elucidation to you and 
the gentleman." . ^^Diffidence is certainly becom- 
ing ill a young gentleman," said the Baroo. 
''Yes, and even ii);aOerman Baron, arrived at the 
age of diflcreti^r :^id Miss Touchstone, archly. 
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The Baron looked grave, and Lady Toacfa- 
stone, with whom he was a favoorite, endeavoured 
to repress the satiric gaiety of her lively dangh- 
feer. ^ I mast say, Letitia, that yoiir ideas of 
rank, arid the distinction due to ancient families, 
are very different from those which prevail in 
elegant society ; a taste for heraldry is now very 
general, and has spread from the west to the* east 
end of the town. Why, it was but the other 
day. Lady Puff, the bankrupt publisher's wife, 
showed me the armoml bearings of the family, 
newly emblazoned, and just received from the 
College of Arms ; and what do yoa think they 
represented ?'' ** I cannot guess. Madam," said 
Miss Touchstone, gpaily ; ^* sooiethiag emblemiatic 
of honour and honesty, perhaps,' as the apposite 
decoration of an adtentureus bankrupt. -' •* The 
crest was a bear and ragged staff,'' replied Lady 
Touchstone. ^ That, Madam/' smd the Baron, 
^* is a common emblem among the German 
nobility." "Yes," said Lctitia, ^* and I doubt 
not, but it is extremely eharactemtic of the qua^ 
lities of the noMe owners." •*! bow obseqm- 
f>usly. Miss," cried the Barony with ddigbt^ <^ to 
your most judicious compUmtot/^ •• Aye," said 
Sir Thomas, '< I believe Leiiitia hai^ bit 1^ rigte 
nail on th^ head ." '^ She has. Sir," said the Bctron; 
** our Giefrman hobiKty fBLve hatdy and patient like 
^e bear, trougl^ and rtrongfiketive' ragged ataft" 
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'' Admirabll^ well explained, upon ny honoar^'* 
exdaimlsd Ladjr Touchstone, ^ I do not think any 
t)f <^urlnodera poets could have (^ven the suli^ject a 
filler turn.*' '*Here comes Mr. Bottom/* said 
Letitia, ** suppose we take his opinion ea this pro- 
found subject; He is a man of taste, discrimina- 
tion, and spirit.'^ 

Mr« Bottom now entered, heated, with'a eoun<- 
teoancei glpwing wilfo the effects of videaif; exer- 
cise; yet with aa inefchauntible flow of asiiinai 
spirits, he boandid into the parlour, exdaidiiny, 
^^ Ladies^ and Oentlemen, forgii^e my abruft aki- 
traacO'^-^^oa kaow. Sir Thoasa^, Fad a quecf ^fisl- 
low-^like wobody else^-^ever bttsy^«-rbust)ings^i«- 
and happy ; life i» too shiort to be «p^t in laoo|^ 
iogv^^'m for doiog* sometbing.V ^* Yes, Mr. 
Bottom,^' said Letitia, io atone (tf^piobatioo, 
^and something to the purpose too.'' ^ Why, for 
that matter. Miss Tooehstoaa, vrm do our share. 
This moraiag I arose at seveiH--«iet a sparriag 
party in the royal cockpit— gave Lord Geasecap 
aconfoanded contusoa m Aia temple, and left Imi 
kk thi^ hands of htsauf^gteoa, who was iiniied ia 
tke appticalioa of various •emoHientft to pneient 
diaoolaiirailioQ. But I iAiok nature wiU^rov^ 
too heied£sr chirurgical akiii, laad the iiahtoXMd 
may paas f^raa Irish AMsuty for s<Una day^ to 
eane« .rHisfjordshipsweaiis be would nsAfor a 
thottspod giiinias 4>a mea ttritoahto0k^,«sha 
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is engaged to dance to*nigbt with Miss Fitzcla- 
rion» at the Dowager Lady Fuzball's. From the 
cockpit, I, returned to breakfast at half past eight ; 
mounted my coach-box precisely at nine, and drove 
to Brentford, and back to Portman-square,* a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, in one hour, twenty mi- 
nutes, and fifty-five seconds, upon my soul !'' 
^* Ah !" cried Letitia, in a tone of compassion, ** I 
pity the poor horses/' ** O, Madam, the horses 
are true blood." *< And bottom too, like their 
master/' ^* I thank you, Miss Touchstone,'^ said 
Bottom, gaily, ^* I thank yoo, my dear girl, for the 
compliment ; yes, my angel, I'm a fellow of some 
spirit, and the town shall know it ; for, to use the 
motto of stage-struck Coates, while I live I mil 
xrow /^' " You are, indeed, Sir, a model of mo- 
dern elegance." ^^ Nay, Letitia, don't be so sa- 
tirical. However, if our young follows of for- 
tune would but imitate me, they would make a 
very different fi^gure to what most of them do at 
present* Instead of wasting their hours at the 
public theatre, the private gaming-table, or in 
some silly amour, they might improve their healtii 
and agility, by feats of horsemanship, pugilism; 
and other manly diversions, worthy of truebom 
Englishmen. At present, there is a base dege* 
neracy among us. Notwithstanding the peaces 
our military fops continue to itbitate stupid Ger* 
mans, by strutting with large swords striking tbei^ 
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heeb, like some mock hero on the boards; and dis?^ 
figuring the human form and face by a Grer- 
manized. uniform, and a ferocious stare/' f^Do 
you know, Sir," said Spitzberg, with evident 
discomposure, *^ that I am a German Baron ?'^ 
"What," repUed^ Bottom with a sneer, .** the 
Baron Geramb I suppose ;. we have bad'^rsufficieat 
sample of German Barong.7 

Sir Thomas now interposed, and.end^ayaured 
to reconcUethedisputantSyi but this unpleasant in* 
cident interrupted ;the harmony , of the mofioiBg^ 
visits , tfiou^h it developed: the characters of two 
str^^g^e indivlduaUi to the observation of Edmund, 
yfho, soon afterwards retired,; tnuch gratified by 
the politen^seH^the Baronet, but completely cured 
of 'his momentary passion for the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Touchstone, whose satirical 
wit, and high spirit, were equally uncongenial 
with his ben^yolept and manly disposition.^ 

The weather was fine, and Edmund proceeded 
to Bt; JaffB^^s Park, that favourite resort of gen- 
teel pedestridns^'JCe entered the v^iilks abodt 
no6n« and tnet^im^irimd: Mr. W^^t in conipatiy 
waiU'atother gentleman. : This fcUuitoiite' tn^et*^ 
iBg was -mutual I51; agi^reeaBler^^'*' Tou hslv^^hort- 
eofd my^ormng'9 ram8l6,?Mi'.i Vere/' said Mr/ 
Wright ; '< I intended ]to ha^d^gone' to' Mr^. B0I-' 
ton^»,'for ihe* purpose of iniftM)i}efn'g this gentiK^'^ 
fna»to yonr aoqnaintanoeir - Mis name is 
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low, he 10 a native 6f the north of Ireland, but do 
not 6tart at that, for he is not a wild Irishman^ 
Twisty years intercourse with the inhabitants of 
Lotiddti has tamed him ; he is now a man of the 
w^rM, id the best sense of the word, and well 
^datified, by his knowledge of tbeitOwn, toim- 
pto^& yd«Mis».'^ Edmimd thanked l^is friend, 6or* 
dially shook hands with Mr. Brownlow^ ^nd e^t-^ 
j^resied his ytitlh to profit by hinr insti-acti(kis. 
Bfo Willow raiiled^ ^jit^gi '^Tfiemost that i can 
do for ycm, Sir^ will be to forewtira you of the 
naA traps, gins^ and snares with whii^h ybu are 
stbrounded wheretef yon turn youf stepi^^ for, 
as a modem satirist justly deseribesi thd-situatiM 
of a yooDg* man iff I^hdoi^ t am nmnv^ that,! 

* Hourly allurements oa his passions press, 
Safe in fhemselves, but dangerous in th^excess ;' 
Heire beauty l/v-dijs him' Mth feitjiAyded artiis,* ' 
Ev^b Baechanaliftti madnie!^ Has i^ cbarte^i^ ^^■' 

«Ihope,r Mr. BrownJow/' pa;d JBdediwd/widi 9 
wiile, *' tfaatmy 3taite is not ^a t>erUQus,a»4bejiloet 
describes \% ; po^ts you kilQw teoMttibnei ces^urb to 
hyperbola to giv^e ^%tgy. to. aaAtinienti? ^^;Tkal 
Mr. BrowUlow is sepslble ;0j^ . praotioaUy/vstid 
Wingliti^ '' fi^i^ Iikef <>ur. ftomer traiidluiig^/Mifapa^ 
Qioni h^ ia ; ail author, by FirofessioD.?^' f^AjfidVtf 
^rn^al one," Replied . JEdstmiid, * ff\ asiil lalr^dd)!! 
T^mv» by kis Ml^diiiesB at Mimidiv^niiaik^^ 
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"Why, Sir," »afd Brownlow, *<if you are sAartled 
at my first precautionary bint, what will be your 
feelings, wbeti I <lescribe the vicious cleformity of 
this tnittiense receptacle of human beings? I 
grant that London has its bright as well as its dark 
side; happy is the man, who, while he profits by 
the accommodations, the commerce, and scienti- 
fic* knowledge of this great city, wisely avoids its 
bewitching pleasures, its enervating luxuries, and 
its execrable crimes." ^ I believe," said Ed- 
mund, *' I may entrust myself to the guidance and 
advice of this Hibernian Mentor ; my prejudices 
Tanish while I listen to him; and by availing 
myself of Ms knowledge of the town, I may gain 
more information in one month, than I could from 
my own observations in six.'* " Say six year^," 
exclaimed Mr. Wright ; ** and if indeed you are so 
contracted as to feel any prejudices against Irish- 
men, they will, I trust, be removed by a more in- 
timate acquaintance with this gentleman/' Mr. 
Brownlow bowed; 

<' I have a^ particular engagemient at two 
o'clock,*' continued Mr. Wright, ^ and shall liow 
leavemfy English Telemachns under the guidance 
of his Irish Mentor/* The gentletoen laughed at 
the clakiteal simile of their friend, with whom 
they new parted', and proceeded to Mr. Brownv 
lowV apartments in the Inner Temple. 

^^Weli, Siir,'' saSd Mr. Brownlow, aa they 
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sat down, *^ we had better proceed to business. 
I shall just touch a few general heads respecting 
the state of society in London ,; and your own 
^aily observation and experience will furnish ycm 
with illustrations. 

'^ I need not inform you that the English Me- 
tropolis is nearly thirty oiiles in circumference, 
and is computed to contain a millipn of inhabi- 
tants. Here every, variety of complexion, from 
the healthful white and bloom of l^nglish beauty, 
to the deep s^ble of the Africa^, may be seen i 
and a]l the variations pf human disposition and 
talent may be found, frpqi the simple iunocence 
of the. artless country girl, just entered into her 
first service in town^ to th.e highest refinement 
of the elegant lady, * adorn'd with, all that 
earth an^ heaven can bestow to make her 
amifd)fp.' Here we observe by turns the, plain, 
industrious artisan, and the enlightened and 
munificent nobleman and merchant ; and every 
gradation of intellectual intelligence, from the 
fudeness^ai^ twilight of reason in the mind of 
tl)e stable-boy, or pampered livery .^rvant,. up 
4p^.t][ie ; comprehensive wisdofQ qf t(ie! practical 
p}i|lQ?<^er,. and the devout theoJog^M* ; ^ t.i ')■ 
;; .'^ As Ibr^he, general cbafact^rkticsi^ift^^ 
jnoi) people, (.they, af'e (easi]y perceptible^* : The 
love of gain i^, t^eirj?i;i|}»tif»:f?k>^f'i^, jt^^ 
sion of money, np matter h9^^ acquired) is their 
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summum bonum. They are^ 4d general, the most 
selfish beings on earth. ■ ^ 

'^ Among the higher classes, the love of pleasure 
is the predominant passion in London, as it is in 
all othier g^eiit citieis. :Art is the presiding genius 
in their .mansions, and; nature ^seems totally eie« 
eluded 4pr unknown. ;; 

^' Such is the fascination of pleasure, Ae infla-^ 
ence of example, and the empire of fasbioi),'Oveff 
the occasional visitors to London, that they ea- 
gerly imiltflfte those follies here, wfaich<lbey would 
have rejected with derision in thecountry. Thns 
thje contagion of folly, and even of vice, is com- 
municated to the. on wary stranger, wbiW adraiiP 
ing the imposing pageantry of fashiooj as the 
£aix>pean traveller over the sultry and pestilential 
plain^of Africa, >rhile g^zingat the gorgeous' and 
approaching «iiti^07n, is suddenly destroyed by its 
mortal blast.: v! 

'^Fromthis picture of the fashionable folly prcM 
dbmintfntin London, let ns. just take a peep at its 
vices. '■ But who oaoidescribe their blackness and 
enormity ! . All the gradual shades^ of j^ystssmatic 
cnme, Aojitt*ish.h^re as in* a hotbed, from the firs^ 
iniquitous eflforts qf the wfant pilferer^ to the ex- 
pl<)its of the fo<dip*d^ the highwayman^ the hoose- 
breaker,^the inee ndiary^apd,the murdesver ! fiiioh 
are the.tremendoaagradatioi»s by which villanj 
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arrires tt its xenith in this rast city, which a pow- 
erful satirist has too truly described as, 

* The needy villaiD^s general home.' 

. *^ Bat ehough of this. There are other degrees 
of criinitiality in this city, which hate been glossed 
over by the address of refined sensualists, and even 
obtained temporary eclat by the practice of 'Ex- 
alted personages. . 

''Among the genera) follies which themajority 
of the inhabitants of London participate, by a 
kind of temporary sympathy, which for the noto^ 
ment lieyels all distinctions^ may be mentioned 
their delight in spectacles. Hence the popula* 
rity of pantomimes, whether on the stage, or in 
the streets. Whether the entertainment b< Obr, 
or Cinderella, in mimetic^ or the transit of Em<f 
perorsandKings in real life. The people^mnst 
have something to gape at ; something to ronse 
their lethargic faculties into momentary admira- 
tion, woqder, and. astonishment. ■ Heiice the 
farceo£ several acts^ piorformed in brgiifiife in %\\t 
yea¥ iS15, Exceeded ib popularity. Rich's famous 
pantomime oif Queen Mab, whieh^ildi^ed the 
grown cbildrei^ <yf the ii»etN>|>cilis a ^tnry agd. • 
. ^ From this sombre view^6f cfi^URKediii^ fft his 
Uighest :state of refinement)' tet M ti<yw turn o«# 
attetitiott to a nioircr pkaiAiigr J)rwpect9 while! try 
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my talent as tbe encomiast of tfae most wealthy , 
celebrated, free, prosperous, and magnificent city 
in tlie world. 

* Babylon of old 
Nbt il^ore the glory of the world than stie, 
A more hccomplish'd world's chief glory ddW.^ 

• I ■ ■ ■ I # * 

/ I . « ' . I A . ' 

^'London \% indeed a platie well wortby df ob- 
servation, and while adf enturens from different 
parts of the United Kingdom, goaded by curi* 
osity, ntake ift trip to Parii^, and describe the di- 
versity .of amusements and characters observable 
in tbaC gay city, they overlook' the .metropolis of 
England, which presents a still greater variely of 
interesting objects^ and a more perfect display of 
civilized society, than any other city on the globa 

*^ In the first place, London, as theseatofgovem^ 
ment, haafor centuries been the chief point of at<^ 
traction taour ambitious cedntrymen ; s» the cen« 
tre of science and literature, hither the ingenioos 
resort ; and as the eraporium of traffic, the manu- 
factarers and merchants of England and ber de* 
pendensies, here find ample .scope for speculation 
and €nterpriisie. . 

.^^ The fac^litief aflforded iby the poat*oflke^ 
coac^s^ waggoaa, and inlaDd:navigatioci^have es<^ 
sentially procaoted the prosperity of the nation ; and 
conneotediits inhabitants in one vast chain of <tom^ 
merctai iotenmEHPse^ : with a pn^cisiou that edmki 
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3carcely of any jinprovement with respect to re* 
gulartiyt while it is highly conducive to a contU 
nual advancement in the universal prosperity of 
the whole community. Thus while London com- 
municates the produce of the most distant.or fer* 
tile countries to provincial residents^ tbi^ opulent 
manufacturers of Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Xjeeds, and especially of Manchester, contribute 
to the present unparalleled splendour, magnifi- 
cence,, wealth, and animation of the metropolisi ; 

"A journey from York or Liv^tpooli*d London ^ 
two centuries ago, wascon^idered a* ^ry fatiguing 
Bnterprjrae; and the travellers parted with their 
friends with as much solemuity as if their desti^ 
nation wias to a remote part of the globe* Bat 
with the present improved state of the highway, 
and the excellence and convenience of the vehi- 
cles; constructed for the accommodMien- of pa»* 
sengors; a joumej.to die capital is now considered 
as^jauint of pleilsure; . - . i 

^^ At the. period before mentioned, the slowly 
moving ipackhorfce) - ^or the.' stiU slower, and mmre 
cuiKdiiroiiMi!waggqn,>rpaBifed: with difficulty. ftlong; 
broken and irregular roads. Now tbe xoads are 
payidd, or jfirmly fdrdied jof t gravid ; iiills. .^te" le- 
veiled, .%he i packhorise k: iunknowq^ < the jva^goa 
movea safely.and ^ith tncvf asbd/speedys^hilie >the 
m«ilaii>d9ta^eM:0acbes^isw)»3picllohg wiitk.tbe Re** 
lafiity;X)£.the wifid ;>vpml<tKa poslHchaisey itbi/^choH 
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riot, and the coach of the nobkniany or opulent 
merchant, pass with equal, expedition. 

*^ Vain and ignorant tsserters of provincial 
prosperity, have compared the seaports of Bristol 
and Liverpool to London, but the comparison is 
that of infancy to manhood ; and unless some an* 
foreseen calamity, such as pestilence or confla<^ 
'gration, revisit this wonderful city, there is no 
probability, that any other town in the United 
Kingdom, nay, in the world, will ever rival Au- 
gusta, in h^r firmly established wealth and pre- 
eminence. 

'^ The merchants of London trade to every part 
of the habitable globe, their opulence is immense, 
and their integrity unimpeachable. With re- 
spect to their domestic establishments, many of 
them equal our nobility, with whom they fre- 
quently form matrimonial alliances. But this 
cannot be said with truth of the merchants of any 
other part of the empire. 

'< Most of the wealthy manufacturers and mer^ 
chants of the flourishing towns of Liverpool^ 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birminghajm, instead of 
commencing business with a capital transmitted 
as it were by inheritance, are the praiseworthy ar- 
chitects of their own fortune. They are, at pre# 
sent, rather the imitators than the equals of; the ^ 
principal merchants of London,' and ^in many in- 
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rtaticefly on great public occasions, their liberality 
has been ^ruly munificent. 

^In domeifttic trade the superiority of London is 
evident, presenting to the observant eye, sueces*- 
•ive streets to the extent of several miles, in which 
lines of shops and warehouses are stored with the 
richest produce of every clime, and the most use* 
ftd as well as elegant productions of foreign and 
British ingenuity. 

*^ London is, to the political and commercial 
world, what the heart is to the haman body« 
Here the great senate of the empire is convened^ 
here the Courts of Law are opened to dispense 
justice and preserve order ; and here the great 
and the gay« the wealthy and the ingenious, are 
annually collected by the inviting gratifications 
offered, to their minds. 

^^ A very considierable majority of our ndbility 
and gentry spend two-thirds of the year in Lon*- 
don. From the annual meeting of Parliament 
till its adijoumment, the metropolis enjoys the ex- 
clusive advantages arising firom the residence bf 
our senators, the officers of the Courts of Lair^ 
and many thousands of oiur opulent gentry and 
merchaats, whom amaaement or business attract 
to this great centre of science, ingenuity, i^ecrea# 
ti^i and traffic. 

<* Hence London is always nost interealing io 
winter and spring, and at this moment presents 
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such ^ diver^y of oh^*t8 and ebaraeters, as must 
satiate the most eager curiosity, and delight the 
most eolightened mind. 

**' London not only abounds in all the neoessa* 
ri^, but the luxuries of life. To the opulent, 
therefore, this city is a kind of terrestrial para« 
dise; and Un^ elegant accommodations obtainable 
not otfly by individiials, but private Aimilies, at 
the principal botds, coffee-houifes^ and inos, are 
equally reoMrkaUe for their excellence, and the 
attention psfid to the lodger. 

** As for amusements, they are multiplied in 
this eity, by the iuYentive genius of man, to ah as* 
tonishing variety ; insomuch that curiosity may 
revel in a circle of recreations. The two princi- 
pal thfeatkies, and the Opera House, afford the high* 
est kind of pdblic amusement to the votaries of 
Melpomene, Thalia, and Terpsichore. Public 
CSoncerts are also frequently -perforatied. Various 
Museums present the rarest productions of nature 
and art to the observant visitor ; and ttmong mfen* 
tarl gratifications afforded by Loadon, those of 
literature constitute a valuable and interesting 
part. • 

** The for^famed lane called Pater nostei' Row» 
is the seat of the Miises in this city, and a more 
sordid, or perhaps a more filthy abode they never 
iiAalMted. Yet MHton, and Pope, those favour* 
ites of die Nine, were born in London ; though 
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they were indebted for none of their elevated 
conceptions to the purity of the atmosphere, and 
stilt less for their accommodations, to the libe- 
rality of their publishers. 

'^ Among dangerous and vitiating divertisp- 
mentSy may be mentioned the public and privates 
Masquerades, which alternately tempt juvenile 
gaiety into their dangerous labyrinths; wh^e 
with two faces under a hood, intrigue and seduc- 
tion reyel hand in hand ; the fashionable nymph 
is infested with the mania of levity, and dances 
and gambols on the flowery path c^f infancy in 
fatal secqrity, till scandal awakes her from thei 
dream of folly/' /^ = 

When Mr. Browtalow concluded his descrip^ 
tion of London, Edmund thanked him for the 
information which he had so freely communi- 
cated. " I perceive, Sir,*' said he, <Uhat like 
most men of the. world your sketch of civilijsed 
life is rather satirical; you have observed more 
to censure than .commend in your intercourse with 
mankind, Mr. Brownlow, and you must forgive 
me if I continue rather sceptical.'' '^ Certaipjjfi 
Sir," replied his friend ; ^' and in fact, a man's 
own experience is always preferable to the cau- 
tionary hints of others. But you will certainly 
escape better than any man I yet n^et, if yojut 
retain your good opinion of society in its highest 
state of civilization three npionths hence*" V I 
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have made one observation on the censors of the 
humao species/* s^id EdoiUDd, '^ which has di- 
minished the influence of their censure. They 
seldom or never propose an efficient plan for the 
improvement of society. Like our political re- 
formers, they talk loudly of existing evils, with* 
out proposing* a rational and practicable mode 
of reformation." 

** The only way to be truly dignified, honour-* 
able, and happy, is to be virtuous. There is, in- 
deed, very little self> denial ex^ed by any man, 
who forsakes those sensual delights, which bring 
disgust or disappointment, instead of anticipated 
happiness. Let our men of rank and fortune, 
then, turn their attention from the s'lUy pursuits 
of fashionable dissipation, to the advancement of 
their countrymen, in the scale of civilization. 
Many of those spirited young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen ai« senators. Let them devote their 
talents to legislation, and establish the glory of 
their native land, upon the unshaken basis of po- 
litical integrity. Let them encourage our ma- 
nufacturers, and lend new wings, and new ener- 
gries, to th^ genius of commerce ; and, with a 
manly and philosophical excursion of their men- 
tal powers, glance over the habitable globe, and 
promote the reciprocal benefit, and ultimate fe- 
licity, 40f the great family of mankind. While 
engaged m soph important improvement^, they 
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will consider the indulgence of the passions and 
appetites, as unworthy of the gtasp of an im- 
mortal mind/' 

This termination of Mr. Brownlow's observa- 
tions, was equally pleasing and instructive to 
Edmund, who now retired, after promising to re- 
visit his friend. 

Edmund had now been a resident in London 
about a fortnight ; and, in consequence of his in- 
troduction to persons of rank and respectability, 
bad hitherto escaped the deceptive arts prac- 
tised by sharpers and demireps, to outwit raw 
novices from the country. He safely gratified 
his curiosity, by frequent rambles through the 
capital, visits to Museums, and general obser- 
vations on the population which passed along 
the streets, with indescribable animation and 
variety. But he had not yet seen that epitome 
of human nature, the stage ; and the appearance 
of Rean, in the character of Hamlet, announced 
in the play-bills, first induced him to visit Drnry 
Lane theatre. 

This, as will be seen in the sequel, was an 
ordeal to our young Lancashireman; as it had 
been to thousands before him. He came to 
London with an excellent disposition, and tem^ 
perate habits ; but his passions, like those of most 
young men, were strong, and scarcely controul- 
able by reason ; his natural temperament was 
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wariDy and that ardour was increased by the at- 
mosphere of the metropolis. He was credulous j 
thought every man^ and woman too, whom he 
met, as good as they seemed ; notwithstanding 
the precautions of his friend Brownlow, be 
was unable to discriminate sincerity from dis^ 
simulation^ or truth from error ; and| in this 
perilous state of inexperience, he but too soon 
encountered the deceptire arts and Tilianies of 
London. 
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In the evening, Edmund went to the theatre 
in Drury Lane, and, for the first time, beheld 
Hamlet Prince of Denmark, properly repre- 
sented. The appropriate scenery, harmbnious 
band in the orchestra, and histrionic skill exhi- 
bited by the performers, were new, attractive, 
and delightful to the stranger ; and the appear^ 
ance of the audience constituted no small part 
of the entertainment to Edmund, who had never 
beheld so numerous an assemblage of beautiful 
ladies. As he sat admiring the various and in- 
teresting objects; both on and off the stage, a 
young lady of superior beauty, who sat in the same 
box in company with a gentleman, became the 
particular object of his attention. She seemed to 

H2 • 
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be about twenty, was dressed in tbe highest 
style of fashion, and, by the ease of her manners 
and attitudes, bad acquired all the graces, which 
art couki superadd to the endowments of na- 
ture. 

The heart of Edmund throbbed with a new 
sensation, while he grazed upon this beauteous 
object; she soon perceired his emotion, so 
strongly pourtrayed in his expressive counte- 
nance; and, as her male companion in a few 
minutes retired, an opportunity, seemingly pro- 
pitious, was thus afforded for conversation. En- 
couraged by the fascinating smile ^of triumphant 
beauty, which played lightly over tbe features of 
the /air incognita, Edmund ventured to address 
lier between the acts, and the soft modulations 
of her voice, added a charm to tbe taste she dis- . 
played in her observations on the performance* > 
The candour of Edmund, and her dignified urba- 
nity, were so completely in unison, that when 
the curtain fell, and a footman appeared^ to 
attend the lady to her coach, our novice gallantly 
tendered his services, which were as graciously 
accepted. 

When he handed tbe young lady into h^ car« 
riage, he softly whispered how happy he should 
be to have the honour of seeing her home ; she 
nodded assent ; he bounded into the vehicle, which 
he now considered superior to the chariot of 
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Yemid; away tbey went, and io a quarter of an 
boor, stopped at a boune in Wim|]k)le-8treet. 
The door was opened by a servant in livery, and 
Edmund, who had hitherto met with no obstacle, 
had the tenierity to attend the mistress of the 
mansion, for such in reality she was, to a parlour 
elegantly furnished. 

" You will think me very free, Sir," said the 
lady, with a smile, <' to admit a stranger undei 
my roof; but there is a prepossessing candour 
in your character, which convinces me, tliat my 
confidence will not be abused. Tnj sit down, 
Sir, and accept of such refreshments, as faahion- 
^h\e hospitality can afford.^' ^ Yonr condescen* 
Uton, Madam,'' refdied the youth, <' has, if pos* 
sibie, enchanted me more than your beauty. I 

am in elysium while in your presence.'' ^* Ah 

iatterer!'' Exclaimed the lady, ^'I find you are 
already an adept in the art of comf^meol, but 
we are so accustomed to those words of course, 
that nobody, conversant with polished society, 
can, for a moment, be misled by them." ** I pto* 
test," said Edmund with great emueMness, ^ I 
never was more sincere in my life, and the feli* 
citons in<^idenft, to which I owe' my present gra- 
tification, seems like enchantment." ^' Then I 
filtlst be Che^sorceress,*V relied the laidy, laogh- 
iti|;. ** I grant," continued she, with a more se- 
rious alf , and a look of apprelbfension, ^ thut my 
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conduct has somewhat of levity in it, but what 
can be expected from a young, unprotected girl, 
left to her own discretion, or rather, her. indiscre- 
tion ?** " Unprotected !*• exclaimed Edmund, with 
emphasis, ^^ impossible! So lovely a being must 
6nd a protector in every manly mind. 

' Friends in all the aged you'll meet. 
And lovers in the young.' " 

" I protest, Sir," said the lady, " you are quite 
gallant ; I neve^ hoard those lines of Sheridan 
more happily applied/' "Nor more justly," cried 
Edmund* ^' Well, Sir, your partiality, is, I see, 
in the extreme; but prudence requires that our 
conversation should terminate. If my father 
should ever come to know how imprudently I 
have admitted / ' " Your father^ madam !'* 

said Edmund, ^^ may I presume to inquire, who 
has the happiness to boast of such a daughter." 
The lady looked at him with a penetrating 
glance, then, after some hesitation, said, '^ since 
I have gone so fipir, an explanation is certainly 
requisite, to prevent surmises. I am, Sir," con- 
tinued she, speaking in a lower tone, ** the only 
daughter of the Earl of *****♦, a Scotch noble- 
man. 

Edmund continued silent, reflecting on his 
own presumption, and the condescension, if not 
imprudence o£rtife young lady, who now sat 
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before him in evident confusion and distress ; 
but like most young fellows, he had a high opi* 
nion of his personal merit, and therefore made 
the erroneous conclusion, that his dulcinea was 
as deeply enamoured as himself. This re- 
stored confidence ; he arose, and respectfully 
taking her unresisting hand, pressed it to his 
lips, and expressed his passion^ Reciprocal 
sympathy seemed to have taken possession of 
the fair bosom of Lady Frances ******* ^ the 
conversation became every moment more in* 
teresting, and the delighted Edmund obtained 
permission to revisit his mistress. 

He returned to Mr. Bolton's with all the 
secret delight of a lover, with whom hope was 
the predominant passion, and retired to his 
pillow to indulge in a reverie of future felicity 
and honour, in his union with the daughter of a 
peer of the realm. 

When Edmund descended to the breakfast 
parlour next morning, Mr. Bolton pointed out the 
following paragraph in a newspaper. ^^ Yester- 
day morning, at half past nine o'clock, a German j 
Baron of some notoriety in the West end of the i 
town, and a young gentleman who has long be^n I 
distinguished as a member of the four-in-hand i 
club, met on Primrose Hill to determine an 
a£fair of honour. The subject of the dispute 
was the censure passed by the young English* 
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inaQ on the consequential assumptions of those 
German adventurers who resort to London : the 
ground was measured bj the seconds, and aftei^ 
exchanging two shots without bloodshed, the 
parties declared themselves satisfied.'" '' So 
much for the fire of Mr. Bottom, and the jwrie 
of Baron Spitzberg," said Mr.. Bolton; " they 
will now be the town talk for a day or two, and 
strut about among their friends with renovated 
presumption." ** I agree with you, Sir," said 
Edmund, *' in your censure of this appeal to 
arms, and vet I do not see how it can be avoided, 
while countenanced by the fashionable world." 
" Fashion," said Mr; Bolton gravely, " can 
never justify the perpetration oi murder, and 
what IS duelling better ? But as this is a topic 
Tirhich has been discussed by the eloquent and 
the wise, without their discovery of a radical or 
effectual preventive, let us talk of something 
else. " Pr^y Sir^ how wer6 you entertait^ed last 
night ?*' *« Never better in my life," replied 
Edmiiihl; ^ the tragedy was admirably per-> 
foriiifed"'— " a^ the aftei^ie^?^* «*^ O Sir, it 
w'as still more delightful to me,'' said the youth ; 
** I tiever felt highef gratification*" " Wd^ nay 
yMng frietid, at yotil^ titne of life, thMtrieal fe- 
pH'iise^Mions ttisiy be very entertaining, and pef- 
faiaps In toine iilM;atM^ iftstiructive ; bM it appears 
to ttte^thai ttiost ef the atttti^nl^WH of refined 
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society, suth as balls, gaining', and especially the 
divertisements of the public theatre, originated 
in the levity of the human mind, and the desire 
of the gay, the giddy, Und the profligate, to for*- 
get death/' '* This is indeed a new view of 
amosements to me. Sir,'' said Edmund ; ** you 
may be in the right — but I see Lady and 
Miss Touchstone alighting from their coach, 
with faces full of expression. They probably 
are come to communicate further particulars of 
the recent duel to Mrs. Bolton." <' No doubt'of 
it,'' replied Mr. Bolton, ** the incident is too ini-» 
portant to pass lightly away ; besides, you know, 
Mr. Bottom is the devoted admirer of the young 
lady." 

Mrs.. Bolton now entered the room with her 
two visitons. The gentlemen rose to receive 
tfaemj and while Mr. Bolton observed Miss 
Touchstone with a scrutinizing eye, his wife 
said, ** My dear, we are indebted for the honour 
of this early visit to the ingenious paragraphist, 
who has furnished the tea-table with an account 
of a duel between two gentlemen, the intimate 
friends of Sir Thomas Touchstone. The event 
has strongly affected Lady Touchstone, who 
thought that a short ride in the morning air 
might allay her perturbation.^' '' Lady Touch- 
stone Was very rights in my opinion," said Mr. 
BdltoHi ^ and 1 am happy to have the honour of 
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her company, with her daughter, at our break- 
fast table/' 

During breakfast, Mr. Bolton endeavoured to 
turn the attention of his visitors to common 
topics, such as the mildness of the present winter, 
the generally pacific state of the civilized world, 
the hope of commercial prosperity, aiid con- 
sequent aggrandizement of England, and the 
advantages which might be derived by the in- 
habitants of London from the visits of ingenious 
foreigners. ** I wish those foreigners would 
stay at home/^ said Miss Touchstone with a sigh; 
*^ their presumption is intolerable, and no 
Englishman of spirit can listen unmoved to their 
egotism." *' Come, my dear," said Lady Touch- 
stone, ** don't be too severe in your remarks on 
foreigners. The very duel which caused both 
of us such inquietude, originated in the rashness 
of Mr. Bottom. He might have let Baron 
Spitzberg vaunt without interruption." " No, 
Madam,^' said the daughter, ^^ Bottom was cer- 
tainly correct in repressing the vanity of the 
German, though it might have cpst him his life." 
'' I think, ladies," said Mr. Bolton, '' both the 
gentlemen were too much under the influence of 
the amor patria^ and literally ventured their 
lives for the honour of their country. I'm glad, 
however, that they endured the ordeal without, 
injury.^' This remark illumined the faces of 
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the ladies with a smile of satisfaction, and soon 
afterwards, Mrs. Bolton accompanied her female 
friends in their morning visit to a lady at Ken- 
sington, while Mr. Bolton and Edmund set out 
on foot, the one to transact business in the city, 
and the other to amuse himself by a glance at 
the morning papers in the Chapter Coffee-house. 

THE DANGER OF INEXPERIENCE. 

The Chapter Coffee-house has long been a 
noted place of resort, not only for men of busi- 
ness, but those of the learned professions. There 
the late Dr., Buchan read the newspapers, pre- 
scribed to his patients occasionally, and often 
gratuitously, when the. circumstances of the ap- 
plicant required the aid of his benevolence ; and 
there many a pdusing bard and proseman have 
composed their spirits over a refreshing cup of, 

** Coffee, that makes the politician wise, 

And see through all thitigs with hiii half-shut eyes;'' 

before they ventured to attend the levee of those 
Hesperian Dragons, the sagacious publishers of 
Paternoster Bow J 

While Edmund) was smiling at one of those 
wii^cisins, with which the morning papers 
abound,, a .young g;entleman of a most prepos- 
sessing aspect seated himself in the same box. 
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and tumiug over the papers with a quick band 
and rapid glance, said, <' There's no news this 
moraiag." ** Nothing remarkad^le. Sir/* said 
Edndnnd, handing him the paper which had en- 
tertained him ; but there are some good points 
in that paragraph." The gentleman read it^ 
laughed, laid down the paper, and said, ^* Why, 
yes Sir, the diurnal scribblers conjure up a new 
idea now and then. I'm well acquainted with 
an individual who lately came from Yorkshire, 
and was obliged to subsist for sMse time by the 
jproduction of such trifles/* <' Pfay, Sir,'^ said 
Edmund, ^' what was his name?** *' Buersil, 
Sir,'^ " O, my friend Buersit; Wt he is now 
better employed, he writes for a monthly publi- 
cation/' ^' Do you know what he can earn on 
an average, monthly ?'* *' Aboat twenty pounds/* 
replied Edmund. ** Then he'll soon get rich/* 
replied the stranger; *^ we have a small account 
to settle, and I can now look forward with some 
hop©/' Did you lend him money. Sir?** " O 
Sir, a mere trifle, about ten or twelve pounds. 
•Tis not worth talking about/' ^ Well Sir, this 
is liberal/' continued Edmund; '^ btiit if yon are 
doubtful of re-payment, I will refund the money 
now/' " By no means. Sir/' replied the (Granger, 
pulling oot his watch, ^* I hope to have the plea- 
sure of a future interview, and mnst now wish 
yon a good morning/' This parting jcom- 
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pliment was accompanied by a graceful bow, 
and he went away, leaving Edmund doubtful 
whether most to disapprove of the unceremonious 
manner in which he had discovered his inter- 
course with poor Buersil, or admire the gentle- 
manly manaer in which he declined the proffered 
re»payment of the debt. 

When fidmund returned to Upper Brook 
Streetf be found a letter in an unknown hand, 
and sealed with a coronet. His heart danced at 
the sight ; he hastened to his room, and break- 
ing open the ieaU read the following significant 
lines. 

*'Sir, 

'^ However indiscreet I may appear in 
the eyes of him whose esteem I desire« I am im- 
pelled by my feelings to write and inform you, 
that my father^s return from the continent is 
daily expected, and unless some expedient can 
be devised, our eternal separation will conse- 
quently be inevitable. I am engaged by tlie 
Duchess of ******* to* a masqued ball to-night; 
but to-morrow evening, at six o'clock, if you 
come disguised and alcme, I will seek from yoqr 
sympathy the aid of friendship, 

« Frances ******♦/» 
Tbn» Edmund, the successful and happy Ed- 
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mund, like a knig^ht of romance, was eng'Ag'ed 
in the c&use of a distressed damsel — and distressed 
on his account too ! Oh, how delightful to the 
"Vanity of a juvenile loverl 

He again sallied forth on a ramble through 
London, and stepping into the Chapter Coffee- 
house with a commercial gentleman, he drank 
a cup of coffee, and heard from him a detail of 
all the occurrences which bad made any noise at 
the Royal Exchange during the day. His 
friend recollecting that be had an engagement 
in a distant part of the city, hastened away, like 
a true man of business who loves punctuality, 
while Edmund remained leaning on a table in 
one of the boxes, with all those felicitous antici- 
pations of future happiness, which only successful 
lovers know. His ideal fabric of delight was 
complete, when the gentleman whom he had 
conversed with in the morning made his appear- 
ance, and carelessly expressed his satisfaction at 
this unexpected meeting. He then invited Ed- 
mund to share of a bottle of wine, and he was 
not in a mood to refuse. 

When they had drunk a few glasses, a sprucely 
dressed tradesman presented his bill to the 
stranger, who muttered, " Well, Mr. Holland, 
you know I don't like dunning ; here's a Bank 
post bill which will be due in three days.'' 
With these words he presented the paper, and 
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Mr. Holland puliiug out his pocket-'book, found 
that he had not money enough to pay the 
balance. " This is provoking enough/* ex- 
claimed the gentleman, carelessly throwing his 
Bank post bill upon the table," What's to be 
done ?'' " Pray how much is the amount ?'* said 
Edmund. ^' One hundred pounds,'' replied his 
new friend. Edmund immediately paid down 
the Bank notes, and put the bill, which was pre- 
viously endorsed by Thomas Raymond, into his 
pocket. Mr. Raymond recollecting that he had 
an engagement, soon afterwards got up and re- 
tired, after expressing his satisfaction at the 
pleasure he received from a reciprocation of 
friendly sentiments with Mr. Yere. Edmund 
then Went to a Jeweller's in Cheapside, where 
he purchased several trinkets, intended as pre- 
sents to his two sisters, and tendered his Bank 
post bill in payment, which he endorsed with his 
name and place of residence at the request of 
the jeweller, who then paid him the change. 

As he stepped out of the jeweller's shop he 
met Mr. Buersil, who expressed his satisfaction 
at this casual interview. Edmund was glad to 
see the poet, and inquired how he succeeded in 
his literary pursuits. " Beyond my hopes, Sir," 
was the reply ; "I* now unite the twofold charac- 
ter of Author' and Critic ; you see no less a per- 
sonage than a Reviewer before you, Sir ; and if 
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you are desirous to become acquainted with a 
formidable knot of the dispensers of literary fame,. 
I shall be proud to introduce you to the bis*- 
SBCTORSy for that is the denomination, and a 
most significant one it is, which has been unani- 
mously assumed by the members of our Club.'^ 
" Well," replied Edmund, smiling, " I shall cer- 
tainly embrace your offer ; where and when do 
you meet ?'* << At a room in the Belle Sauvage 
Inn, sacred to the Muses, I assure you. Sir ; and 
believe me, if you do not gain improvement, you 
will at least be amused by the various characters 
and critical strictures presented to your observa- 
tion and reflection. You thought me a severe 
satirist, at the Inn where we first met, but 
I am yet a mere babe in critical know- 
ledge and acumen, compared with those mascuw 
Kne censors to whom I shall introduce vou* 
To-night is appointed for oui* next meeting ; the 
hour eight o'clock, and if you have leisure, this 
card will ensure your admittance/' Edmund took 
the card, and promised to avail himself of the 
privilege. He then walked to Bishopsgate Street^ 
where he dined with a small party of young 
merchants. After dinner he mentioned his 
evening's engagement, which excited the merrU 
paent of the whple par*y. " So, Mr. Vere," said 
one of the comp^nyt ** you are determined to 
become the 9m^X9Xe of those craze4)fained 

4 
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pootS) poetasters, and pseudo-critics; but if you 
will go. beware of contagion, for the Cacoethes scri*' 
bendi is, I am told, as infectious as the Scotch itcb^ 
and not medicable by the Edinburgh ointment 
If yon should unfortunately turn yersifier, or ro- 
mancer, it will disqualify you for the counting- 
house, and you will find that the muses are mi-^ 
serable bankers/' ** That may be, Sir^ but I 
am as little disposed to study the belles lettres as 
yourself, yet I own, I am somewhat desirous to 
see and hear this damnatory fraternity." ** Oh, 
you certainly ought to keep your engagement, 
Sir,'' said his host, sarcastically ; ^* you seem far 
gone in the disease of criticism, and I'm appre- 
hensive a promising young merchant will be lost 
to our community." 

£dmund joined the laugh against himself, and 
rising with the utmost good humour, wished his 
companions a good evening, stepped into a hack- 
ney coachf and in a few minutes arrived at the 
Belle Sauvage Inn. 

THE UTERARY DISSECTORS, OR THE VANITY 

OF HYPER-CRITICISJ*. 

i 

. On presenting his card, he was conducted by 
a waiter into a remote apartment, where he found 
about a dozen individuals seated at an oblong 
UiUe, ^ith lights and wine before them. Mr. 
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iQaer^il, .who bad prepjared the company to es^ 
pe^t a stranger, introduced hhn to his coa^i' 
sociates as his friend, and the friend of humanity^, 
a man of elevated sentiments and a generous; 
heart, and as such, worthy of the confidence and 
esteem of the Dissectors. The chairman nodded 
graciously from his elevated seat at the head o£ 
the table. His chair was surmounted by a sky^^ 
blue canopy, inscribed in front with the follow^ 
ing appropriate lines, in letters of burnished 
gold : 

*' Let's carve bim like a dish for the gods, 
Not hew him like a carcase fit for hounds." 

Edmund took his seat next his^ friend Bdef* 
sily and while the company joined in sbnoi^ desuf* 
tory conversation, of i^hich the news of the day 
formed a part, he had tinie to make a fewdb« 
servations. The chairman was a tall well-^pro*- 
poitioned man, about fifty, with an intelligent' 
countenance, and strong voice, a qualificatw^ 
which was peculiarly suitable to his situation. 
Near hini sat a little well-dressed man, who bv. 
his broad Cal(edoni9.n accent, proved his descent 
from the Land of Cakes, and directly opposite 
to him sat an athletic, talkative, and humorous 
B'tbernian. Another Milesian, wrho' sat neap^ 
Mr« Buersil, praised the claret> which' he swoi^ 
wai'the reolwHEter of HippoweMixir table- btor 
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of Uie Muses^ ahd that no man could pretend to 
be a critic without its enlivening aid, which not 
only improved the organs of vision, for the de- 
tection of typo^rsiphieal' errors in a book, but 
actually iinproved the mental, while it gratified 
the corporeal taste. Another Dissector, who 
preferred Madeira wine, extolled its exhilarating 
eS^etsi And the probability that most of our best 
writiBrs' on crittcigm used it for their cdmiTion: 
biverage. ** I havie no doubt> Sir," said he, ad« 
dfeii^sing! die chairman, ^* but Dryden wrote his 
prefmeei^ and dedications under the inspiring 
i^'flik'tic^ of this vinouH cordial; It seems 
to TMi to h^ the Pierian spring to which Vop^ 
aUddieis^ though I suspect the Irttl6 fellow Was inr 
jetifi wbetK b^ ai^sei-ted, that drinking largely of 
itf wad frifendly to sobriety.*' " Is Mr. MaW- 
m^ti. yM suohsi ftotiee in the noble art of criti* 
ci^tA/* ef:^aimfed the Hiberti'ian who extolled 
diitet^ *^ ^^ to stippos^e Popei literally meant 
wba£ he Mi4 ? The passage- ii» finely figurative^ 
Md justly afpptie^ble to <^d principled of ta^. 
Iftl6^ poet ^vtd^tl^ m^int by his iilustr»tioi», 
tlnt^i dup^irfl^i'^' k«k)Wledgd of the urt of poetry, 
iteA) k tentfettcy to inOi^tn^ the ibajgination tb 
ftti e«ti*aVdgpfttart and> i¥¥^ti<6na(I^ d^gfee of enthu- 
^\km, eV^r produMiVe of' false ^t^} but diat a 
more comprehensive knowledge enabled lAm 
«WdlfM't6^«^uit% attakiattfettfasr ttpproi^d by rea* 
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son, rectified by judgment, and in short, the 
acme of the art/' He then vociferated, 

'^ A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again." 

^' Here/' vociferated he, filling a bump^^ 
** Here's to the menmry of that prince of critics. 
Pope." " Well, Mr. Kennedy,*' sAid the chair- 
man, *^ you are certainly in the right ; Mr. Maw- 
man had made an erroneous conclusion, which I 
trust you have corrected.'' Mr. Mawman bowed* 
*^ At the same time, Kennedy, yon seem inclined 
to follow the advice of Shakespeare in your illus« 
trations, and to * suit the action to the word, and 
the word to the action ;' but for the sake of the 
information which we may obtain from your 
knowledge of literature, I request in the name of 
my brother dissectors, that you will not ^ o'erstep 
the modesty of nature,' by too frequent an ap- 
plication to your bottle, till the business of the 
evening is over." " I'm all obedience, Sir/' 
replied Kennedy, casting however a longings, 
lingering look at his bottle, '^ and as you pro* 
mised the Society a critical lecture on die 
popular poets of the day, we shall all be properly 
attentive." 

There was now a pau$e of abont five minatesy 
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during which, the President arranged a few 
notes, which he held in his right hand for occa- 
sional reference. He then delivered his pro- 
mised lecture in the following words. 

Some of our modern poets have obtained tem- 
porary celebrity by their power of description, 
and if the public taste is so low as to approve of 
those productions, ^ 

** Where mere description holds the place of sense/* 

\ 

such poets as Lord Byron, Walter Scott, and / 
John Wilson Croker, may fairly claim poetical 
distinction. But a nation accustomed to receive 
instruction from the sublime and harmonious 
compositions of Milton, Pope, Dryden, and 
Cowper, will not long endure descriptive pieces 
devoid of morality. 

Most of our' modern rhymsters write to gratify 
their own avarice or vanity, while they certainly 
amuse the public; but as their best productions 
are only descriptive of beautiful imagery or strong 
passions, they soon satiate popular taste. Such 
poets resemble a buffoon, who, while he exhibits 
bis activity, excites a smile or laugh of approba- 
tion. To the disgrace of our national taste, those 
poets have for a short time been most admired, 
who tickled the ear and gratified the fancy, 
without improving the heart. Thus the legen- 
dary ballads of Walter Scott, were in conse- 
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quence of the arts of puffing resorted to by the 
pubiisbersy actually sold at the eDormons price of 
two guiaeas apiece, though not one of ttiem in 
equal in poetical beauty to tlie ballad of ^* Chevy 
Chase," which is purchasable for a penny, ^he 
publishers of Scott's poems might baye been sa^ 
tisfied with* a crown apiece for hiy Marmian, 
Lady of the Lake, and Rokeby, and they would 
then have bad a better chance to survive the 
author. But the little Scotch versifier, though 
lame, is not blind; ]\e clearlyperceivedjlhat Uie 
popularity of his poam$ aro^ from their novelty, 
boldness of description, and above all, their high 
price; for the public naturally expected tbf^t 
what was ISO dear nnust nqeds be sup^reiscell^lit* 
Haying thus discovered the art of pleasing, h^, 
by versifying obsolete legends, availed himself 
of popular folly and curiosity, sold his flippant 
rhymes at a high price, and, doubtless, secretly 
laughed at his patrons, as well he might. 1 shall 
bere introduce a short extract fropa the Monthly 
Review, in illustration of the arts resorted to for 
the purpose of profiting to the uttermost doit by 
such temporary popularity; ** We have," say 
these manly critics, in a. strain of genuine inpay, 
^' to allege against Mr. C as a candidate for 
contemporary popularity, the extraordinary fault 
cf being too varied and too short in bis produc- 
tions^ Had the * Ancient Mariaer,' or tlie 

3 
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^'<5hristabel/ bteen-dilated into nietrical roi»aficiei») 
fii'irt {lubtish^d mquartOf^sotne two or three hmi- 
AhBd copies at the most), and tbeii rdpidly suc- 
ceeded by HeV^ral editioni»^y of foor ot five h«mdred 
each in ocinvOj — or had one fVell-seasmed edition 
reappeared^ like an dd frieJiid with a new face, 
with sundry fresh title-paffeSf rivett befcre the 
town was again empty, — wotidefs might have 
been worked in this way for Mr, C.'s popularity. 
In the fii*8t instance, however, he compresses 
matter enoiigli for a handsome volume into a 
two-penny pamphlet, then he scatters his Sy- 
billine leaves over half a hnndred perii^hclble 
newspapers and magazines." 

Lord Byron, who frotn his boyhood has aspired 
to the name of poet, h^s, doubtless, been stimu- 
lated by vanity in the productioii of his tuneful 
rhapsodies. He rievet did, sis his publisher 
iMSt solemnhy declare yV9t\Xe for money; but if 
he was stimulated by the love of fame, to handfe 
that mystic instrument, the pen, he never cotiw 
ttitlted a more egregious ^rror. Fame neter 
4}id, nor ever will adtiiit the pretensionfsr *of the 
ndbie Lord ; but as a candidate for notoi'ieti/f he 
may certakily shine for a tiiiie with Rofaifeo 
Ooites, Pafl*iot Hutit^ ismd crth^ meteoifs, wh6 
diffuise tlti evanescent sptehdour in the atfhb* 
sph^te of ^is gi-eat cily. Indeed, stl^h has been 
the fr^iKrn^ of Ibis ^dMe Author for |JdMte di^- 
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tiDCtion as a bard, that he exposed his social 
foibles, and made his family quarrels the town- 
talky by recording them in harmonioas stanzas, 
that might be set to music by some composerf 
and sung by those female gossips who delight in 
scandal, and who are to be found in every class 
of civilized society. Yet with all his folly and ec- 
centricity, there are passages in his misanthropic 
Childe Harold, which command the admiration 
of the critic, for beauty of description and energy 
of sentiment. But these poetic gems are rare, 
and their splendour is continually obscured by the 
gloomy misanthropy which excites horror, and 
is equally unnatural and^ inconsistent with the 
design of all true poetry, the proper office of 
which is to delight and instruct. In this respect 
Cowper, notwithstanding bis puritanical bias, is 
superior to all his contemporaries ; no man can 
read his Task without feeling some oF the sacred 
enthusiasm of the bard, and the devotion of the 
Christian. 

But the poetical progeny of Walter Scott and 
Lord Byron, are, like their authors, born to die. 
It is even doubtful, whether they will survive 
their fathers; and some mischievous wit may 
possibly write an elegy on their extinction. The 
principal ideas in Scott's voluminous ballads are 
evidently borrowed or pilfered from the musty 
YQlumes of antiquaries, and combined with a ju«* 
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dicious intermixture of amatory sentiments, 
which gratified the superficial and ignorant pre- 
tenders to poetic taste. But the illusion has 
vanished, and the public will never again be im- 
posed upon by the appesirance of a high-priced 
ballad in quarto! Lord Byrou'S poems, indeed, 
are comparatively cheap; but as vanity, not 
avarice, was probably the motive of his Lordship, 
he left the prize of cupidity to his northern con- 
temporary, content with the rainbow of fame, 
which for a moment diffused its radiance on 
" Fare thee Well:' 

The transition from these eccentric comets of 
the muses, to that steady, if not sedative lumi- 
nary, the Poet Laureate; is easy and natural. 
Robert 2!$outhey has undoubtedly been selected 
from the tuneful throng of poets, by the infallible 
taste of a great man, and crowned with the pate- 
protecting laurel. Southey has written some 
elegant poems in blank verse, containing beau- 
tiful passages, but occasionally disgraced by the 
absurdities of a romantic and headstrong imagi* 
nation. With the political sentiments of the 
man we have nothing to do. He is a poet, and 
a productive, careless, and conceited poet too, 
with all the errors of the character. He has 
had a fair share of public approbation for the 
productions oF his juvenile years; but not con- 
tent with that, be aimed at pre-eminence ; and 

1 
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ID his progress to the summit of Pamassas, 
slipped and fell irrecoverably into the dangerous 
abyss of incongruity and false taste, where he 
collected those ideal phantoms which disfigured 
bis Madoc, Curse of Kehama, and other essays 
at epic composition. 

As for the poetical effusions of the Clerk of 
the Admiralty, he is literally a Croaker among 
the sons of Apollo \ and his eulogium on a modern 
warrior, is as dull as his countryman Philips's 
Praise of Liberty, in his " Emerald Isle." Poor 
Liberty, what miserable champions has it been 
thy curse to employ in these degenerate days ! 
a Cobbdtt, a Carlile, a Hone, and a Wooler ! 
A cause defended by such worthies, may fairly 
be termed desperate. 

Utility, and utility alone, must constitute the 
value of a literary production, whether in verse 
or prose. Hence, merely to amuse is trifling 
with our existence. Some moral principle, some 
generous sentiment of paramount importance 
must be inculcated or illustrated. Taking this 
as the criterion, the claims of most of our poets 
«* vanish into air," while our great contemporary 
Cowper, appears among them like an unimpdired 
arch amid the ruins of an Abbey, or the firm and 
majestic oak, which flourishes though surrounded 
by decaying underwood. 

Here the President condwled his leeiure, and 
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recelired tiie thanks of every indiddoal pnesent. 
Wlien Ikiauind arose to express his acknow- 
ledgments, be felt isomewhat disconcerted ; bat 
itesoiving to give his compliment a gay turn, be 
said, *f Mr. President, I hwe received muQh gt*a- 
tification from* the mental repast which yoa so 
skilibUy prepared for your auditory , and, in re- 
turn, I beg l^ave to invite you and your col- 
leagues to (he more substantial refection of a 
supper/' This offer was received with accla- 
mations, a bill of f^re was called for, and a sup- 
per ordered to be ready at ten o'clock. The 
intermediate hour was spent in cheerful conver- 
sation; and the subject mentioned for discussion 
at the next meeting, was the merit or demerit of 
modem prose writers, with a prelfrninary dis- 
course by Kennedy. ** Yes, yes, my boys," ex- 
claimed the Hibernian, ^' if you supply me with 
claret to wet my whistle, you shall hear a loud 
invective against bombast, delivered pretty much 
in the style which it satirizes." "No, no, Ken- 
nedy," said the Scotchman, " you can produce 
something better than that; but avoid abusing 
my countrymen^ as much as you can ; for I'm 
a little tinctured with nationality^ like my bre- 
thren, the Edinburgh Reviewers; and was once 
or twice tempted to interrupt our Presidetit 
when he was so severe on Watty Scott." ^*0, 
Mr; Watson," said Ihe President, «you know 
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that I have Deitber predilection nor prejudice on 
these occasions; impartiality, truth, and taste, 
sboald be the guides of the true critic ; and when- 
ever I violate any of these, or deviate from com- 
mon-sense and rectitude, I shall be thankful to 
any of my brethren, vi^ho will, by a salutary ad- 
monition, reclaim me from the path of error." 
" Yes, Sir,'* rejoined Mr. Watson, " we all ac- 
knowledge your candour. You know that my 
countrymen have high pretensions to literary 
eminence, and have been equally distinguished 
as original authors and critics. You know. Dr. 
Smollett was the founder of the Critical Re- 
view."' ** He may indeed have established that 
literary Journal," cried Kennedy, ''and if I 
could bring myself to believe in the Fythago- 
I'ean doctrine of the metempsychosis, I should 
certainly consider the present editor as animated 
by the spirit of that resentful and severe censor, 
whose acerbity, or rather malignity, embittered 
his own life." " Come, come, Mr. Kennedy," 
said the President, "you are too severe. You 
might, with more truth, perhaps, have applied 
your censure to the Edinburgh Illuminati, the 
Aurora Borealis of literature." " Let them alone, 
let them alone, my friend," said Kennedy ; " if 
you raise the demon of Caledonian criticism, all 
your powers of exorcism will not be able to lay 
him* To do them justice, however, the Edin- 
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burgh Reviewers have favoured the public with 
some of the most elaborate and best written 
essays on poetry dnd history, that have appeared 
in print during the present age ; and yet I have 
made a discovery, which I'm almost afraid to 
mention/' *' What is that, what is that ?" cried 
several dissectors at once. '^ Why, gentlemen, 
it is neither more nor less than that the saga- 
cious critics of Auld Reekie, have begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen, most x)f their ideas on those 
subjects from the Monthly Review. I grant,'' 
continued he, seeing his auditors look surprised^ 
^' that, like most compilers, they have made some 
improvements, and even added some ideas of their 
own ; but their additions and decorations have, 
in most instances; like the light ornaments of the 
florid Grothic, destroyed the sublime effect of the 
original architecture/' The appearance of sup- 
per put an end to the conversation, and probably 
prevented a disputation between the Scottish 
and Hibernian Dissectors. 

An entertainment, in which the ^^ feast of 
reason j^ was superseded for more substantial, 
ifare, terminated at midnight, and Edmund went 
home, completely fatigued with the various inci- 
dents of the day. 

When he retired to his bed*chamber, he found 
a letter from Mr. Brownlow lying on his table, 
in which hi9 friend desired an interview with 
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him next moirniDg at bis ^hamber^. ftuf th6 
predominant idea in Edmund's mind \#as the 
image of Lady Frances *♦*<*♦ j it had attended 
him throaghont the day, and was the last object 
dfhis reflection, as his mind gradually sunk ftbtA 
consciousness into the insensibility of repoi^'. 

The passion of Edmund was cherished by 
two of the most powerftil stimulants of tldfi-ldve, 
ambition, and love for an accompliished and 
beautifnl young woman. Hente his expecta- 
tion ran high ; he anticipated the surprise a^ 
pleasure of his kindred, when they shbuM iihd^ 
themseWes allied to nobility, ahd vanity uatuNtAy 
s[dggested that the fair prize #as due^ to hilsf 
merit. 

A fine winter's morning, with remaffiabljr 
mtld air and pleasant sunshine, infduced BdDhrutHf 
to visit his friend Brownlow at an early hdui*. 
The man of the world had not yet cothe ddtrti 
stairs, but his female servant had prepared' thd 
breakfast table ; the tea-kettle was boiRng, anfd 
** the cups that cheer, but not itnebf iatfe,*' v^ere 
ready, at a moment's wamrng, to iiiipart tWit 
cordial and exhilarating influence tt) the mast^ 
of the apartment and his youthful visitor. ^*- • 

Edmund observed several lettei^ lying* oh a 
SDMtll d^k ill a( comer of tb^ rooib. TUey Were 
directed to his friend', and sesried'withithpressionis 
of the armorial bearings of men of high rank! 
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'^ Bacb will doubtless be part of my correi^n-^ 
deoide/' said be to himself, ^' when Lady Francea 
tnkcai me to* her arms." 

While he was iDdulging this pleasing antici- 
pation, Mr. Brownlow entered, and welcomed 
him with the extended hand and cheering smile 
of unreserved friendship. ''I find/' said he, 
*' that you hare not so completely divested your* 
self of your rustic habits as to pass your niorn»- 
ingsinbed; I must approve your early rising, 
though I fear it is above my imitation ; it is now 
ten o'clock," continued he, looking at his watch y 
^^ come, Mary, let us have breakfast."' His ser«- 
vant havilig set every thing ia order, and within 
bis reaeb^ retired ; and <lie friends enjoyed tlieir 
momiog's repasl^ and the pleasures of conversa- 
tion without interruption, or the presence of a 
third pevsouw 

" You will be curious to know why I wished 
to see. you this morning^'' said Mr. Birownlnw, 
^fbut an opportunity is presented, for the intro- 
duction of my pnvpX irito. the. highest scene of 
faidiionable fblly and dissipation/ A scene, per- 
haps, not exceedefd. ii[ir>extra<vagaBtQe, by the Cy- 
ther^anand BacchaaaiMBorgiesofthe ancient^.-' 
^'IssQcb an ei^lnbitioiirpe^fectly consistent With; 
yoQ^ strict morality, Sin?" said Edmund vrith an 
arch stoilew '^ No, my friend;^ ncm do I wiih jnmi' 
to be deluded by. the faasination ofi a specipiBX>fir 
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amosementy which I consider utterly incomjfa^ 
tible with the purity of the religion we profess^ 
But curiosity is not only a strong but an irritating^ 
passion ; you came to London for the express 
purpose of seeing the manners and amusements 
of the inhabitants ; and would undoubtedly feel 
some morti6cation, if, in answer to the inquiries 
of your country friends, you were compelled by 
truth, to own that you had not been present at a 
fashionable masquerade/^ ^^A masquerade!^' 
exclaimed Edmund, while his eyes sparkled with 
vivacity, ^*I have long wished for an introduc- 
tion to a spectacle, which has for ages been the 
delight of the great and the gay." " Yes j but 
you must be an actor as well as a spectator; 
the choice of character is optional ; but every 
body is expected to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of others at this motley assemblage, 
you will behold a surprising diversity of 
forms and habiliments, and hear much wit, 
muoh ribaldry, and much nonsense. For 
once, in a person's lifetime, it may be worth 
while to ramble through this Vanity Fair of high 
life : to a stranger it may app^r a splendid and 
ludicrous farce, but I assure you, my friend, that 
the English masquerade has long been a medium 
for intrigue, seduction, and those casual inter- 
views between young and volatile persons of both 
sexes, which have terminated in elopement, or 
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Crkn. Con/' •' Well, well, my friend,'' said Ed- 
mund, gaily, *^ you must be convinced, that I shall 
be in no danger of contamination, by a peep at 
the gaieties and festivities of high life. Guided 
by my Mentor, your Teleroachus may fearlessly 
encounter the allurements of a fashionable Ca- 
lypso and her handmaids/' 

'^ Here then," said Mr. Brownlow, rising, and 
tiiking a card from his desk, ^'I present you with 
this passport, into the fairy-land of the masque^ 
rade/' Edmund read it, and found that it was 
a ticket of admission to the Countess of^*****s 
fancy Ball, in Fortman-square, for which eight 
hundred tickets had been issued. 

** Whatever character you assume,'* said Mr« 
Brownlow, ^* must be as well supported as pos- 
sible, and I need not hint, that as many persons of 
the highest rank will be present, it will be proper, 
i( you chooise a conspicuous character, such as 
that of Apollo, Mercury, Adonis, &c. to borrow 
an appropriate and splendid dress.'' ^'Be as- 
sured. Sir," said Edmund, '^ 1 have no desire to 
personate one of the heathen deities^ nor even a 
modem hero." " O, if you perform your part 
with spirit, you will prove as agreeable to the 
company in the character of a chimney-^sweeper, 
or dqstman, as that of Jupiter ; and if you wish 
to be more an observer than an actor, you may 
put on a domino, and be as grave or dull as you 
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please. For my own part, I shall represent, 
what, in too many instanceSi I h^ve been in real 
life, a bkindering* WiM Irishman/' ^ Then let 
me also come as near nature as I can," replied 
Edmund, << as a Lancashire lad. I have only tb 
study Tim Bobbin's dialect for an hour or two, 
and I think I shall puzzle some of your fashioQ^ 
able friends." 

This arrangement beifig agreed on, and breafe- 
fast over, the friends parted, having prerioosty 
determined to drisss in Bro^low*s chambers, 
on the following Friday evening, and proceed 
ih Mr. BoHon^s eoaoh to the masquerade. 

Edmund now recollected bis promise^ to visit 
Buersil, at his lodgings in Oough-square. Thi- 
ther he went, sent up his name, and in a mo- 
ment, the critic appeared, pen in hand, at the 
head of the stairs. 

He conducted his friend to the front room in 
the second floor, where Mrs. Buersil received 
him. ''This is our Lancashire friend,'^ said 
Buersil, introducing Edmund, His wife blushed, 
and that blush gfave animation to a pretty mo« 
dest countenance. One of her sons lay asleep 
in a cradle, smiling in all the felicity of an in^ 
fant's dream ; and before Edmund sat down, the 
other boy entered the room wiih m spring, bat 
drew back on seeing a stranger, 'f Come in, 
my l>oy/' cried Buersil, << you must shake hands 
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"Wtth this gentlanaii, for he is otlr friend/* *• O,*' 
s^id the child, "if hie rs a friend, I shall tore 
hitn;' *^Why, Charies?" "BecaustB olif friends 
always do us good/^ 

* From th'i« childish • chit-chat the getitletifieu 
rd;ired to thfe'^rflSe'ii study. ^You mosft dine 
trith us to*day, Mf, Vere/' sard he, '^ just 
in that fetttiliar v^j that I dimed with you at 
St. Alban'sj but our fere will hot bie so IdxU- 
riouis.'*^ **0 never triitid daititiel^," said fidtnuhd, 
*' 1 don^t exped' mticb to ^mtify th6 palate ^t 
the table of ati author, but 1 e&jp^t a refection 
for ttty mental ttiste ; *the feast 6f rfea<lort, and 
thfe flow of soul.* ^"^ Biiefsil shook his head, as 
luuch as to sidy, I fear you'll be disigippointed. 

He conducted SIdtnund intd a back-room. 
^ This, Sir,*' said he, "is my study, and tny bed- 
chamber, an union not uncoti\mon in the domes- 
tic establishment of an author.^* ** So I shohld 
think,'' replied Edmund,^' and now I recollect 
we have the bonnet nuit of Mefceir, and the 
» nightgown and slipperis,* ofColman, theh why 
hot yoUf^s ? But this ik a very handsome apart- 
ment '* ^Yfes, Bir, and We pay a handsome 
price for the use of it. We have three rooms: 
first, that which 'serves us for parlour, for 
kitchen, and hall,' this apartment, and a small gar- 
ret for lumber* For these I pay half a guinea a 
week ; aye, you may smile, tti»d so f^oold I with 

k2 
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your income; but, believe me. Sir, half a g^uinea 
a week is a serious sum for a common author, or 
even a critic, to pay for mere shelter/* " Yet 
you seem contented, Mr. Buersil." '• Nay, Sir, 
I am contented. My income is about .three gui« 
neas a week for my critical productions, and 
I now and then produce an essay for a magazine, 
and occasional strictures on the manners of the 
age, which defray the expence of our lodging; 
my wife is an excellent economist, and I*m not 
extravagant, though I sometimes spend a crown 
at the monthly meeting of the dissectors."' 

''Well, Sir,'^ said Edmund, seating himself 
at a small desk, '' I want to have your opinion of 
that fashionable amusement, the masquerade ; I 
have a ticket of admission to a masqued ball in 
my pocket, and, as I am quite a stranger to this 
modish divertisement, I should like some pre- 
paratory information.'^ ''I consider a masque- 
rade the school for vice," said Buersil, with 
some warmth, *' and have lately produced some 
desultory thoughts on the subject. I have, myr 
self, been an eye-witness to the unbounded ex- 
travagance of a multitude of persons in disguise, 
and under no controul; the sight was appalling 
to me, as affording a demonstration of the truth 
of C!owper's satire. 

< In cities vice is hidden with most ease^ 
Or seen with least ofifenoe.' " 
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"Pray, Buersil/* said Edmund, "favour me 
with your remarks on this amusement ; they may 
be useful to me» and enable me to profit by your 
experience." ** Here they are, Sir, very much 
at your service/' replied his friend, taking some 
papers out of a drawer. ^^ Read them, Buer- 
sil.** "I shall comply,'* said Buersil, "but I 
doubt you will find the observations rather crude." 
" O ! let me hear them, and judge for myself.^' 

Buersil then read the following strictures on 
an amusement, which has been praised and de- 
cried according to the feelings and views of dif- 
ferent writers. 

HINTS TO MASaUXSRADERS. 

When we first step into life, and mingle with 
the busy world, inexperience frequently misleads 
us into the labyrinth of indiscretion ; we credu- 
lously believe the assertions of knaves, and we 
are too apt to imitate the foppery of fools, un- 
conscious of error, till observation enables us to 
form more just conclusions. 

In order to prevent the evils arising from cre- 
dulity and ignorance, in an intercourse with po- 
lite society, those inestimable institutions, the 
boarding schools, for young persons of both sexes, 
were originally established by patriotic indivi-r 
duals. At those seminaries of affect9,tion, young 
people gradually acquire a certain degree of 
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confidence and eflfroDtery, while -they are 
taught to disguise their genuine sentiments, and 
conceal their emotions^ that they may be quali* 
fied to associate with the rest of mankind on 
equal terms. 

But in many instances, even the deceptive 
manners, obtainable at a fesbionable school, are 
found inadequate for the purjposea of high life ; 
the rapidity of improvements in every branch of 
philosophy, especialliy the development of ^e 
human powers^ outrun the att4^nments of the 
pupil of elegance ; and the revival of the mas- 
querade by enlightened adepts, has, as it were, 
instantaneously refined the docile tyro, who in 
the whirlpool €>f voItT^ooiisne^s, wbife the head 
swims, and the heart dances, becomes vitiated 
by intuition. 

^ This modt elegant anuisent^ent, at once super- 
sedes the defay, occasioned by female timidity 
and modesty ; enables the most bashful vir- 
gin, while disguised, to shine with all the attrac- 
tions of a most finished demirep; and empowers 
the nobleman's, or even the tradesman's daugh- 
ter, to outshine her more scrupulous country cou- 
sin, as far as the noxious but beautiful gas light 
is superior to the common lamp ia resplendence. 

At those promiscuous and disorderly assem** 
blages of the curious, the youthful, the vain, the 
wantoui ai^d the depravedi a liceptiouii privilege 
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enables folly to wear the cap and belis with eclat. 
The laugbing votaries of gaiety easily become 
tile vietitna of vice, and the foal contagion of 
impure ideas is commnnicated by the startled 
ear to the throbbing bosom of indisereet innio« 
cence. The friendly mask conceals those vaU 
gar findings; which give such aa appearance of 
goilt to the unmasked eounteoance^ and the as« 
tonisbed young girl listens to the impassioned 
compliments and significant inoendoes of the 
man of ^llantry with the silent attention of a 
cudous norice. 

A masquerade is indeed the school of elegant 
initiation in all the mjfsteries of Kcentiomneas; 
it unites the seductive attractions of the theatre^ 
the tavern, and the ***** 

By the revival of this imperial or paramount 
amusement, the most tiaoiid young lady any 
soon become an accomplished eoquet, w&ile 
her repiitatiqa remains perfectly safe front thm 
insidioua attack of the satirist* Even those scbo*^ 
lars and men of sense, whahave felt their infiori^ 
ority in superficial acquisitions^ wfaHe intjielpre*" 
settce of polite coxcombs, or petty ilml amosiufp 
bttffoons, may, by tbeaidof themasqueraide, smi* 
dcnly assume the character ofiawit^ or^^man of 
die worlds to the amazement cif their moat intft« 
mate friends. Ji: - . i 

In erder to fi^eiUtate Ike acquiintian of itfc|m^ 
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site assurance, the following' hints are offered to 
the consideration of such young persons as are 
inspired with the laudable ambition of attaining 
a proficiency in the science of assuming a variety 
of characters at a masquerade, so as to excel any 
buffoon on the English stage. 

The first and essential requisite of whoever ex* 
pects to make a notorious figure at a masquerade, 
is vanity, a qualification in which few young 
people are deficient, for this amiable self-love 
seems inherent in most human beings. The next 
qualification is an inordinate propensity to plea* 
sure, which seems also in some measure inborn. 
The third, which naturally arises from the two 
former, is an emulation to excel every compe-* 
titer. With these preparatory accomplishments, 
any man of spirit, or woman of fashion, may be- - 
come an adept in all the artifices of vanity. 

During the sanguinary contest ^ith France, 
the English masquerade languished ; but in these 
** piping times of peace," we may expect a revi- 
vification of every species of licentiousness, and 
of those the fancy ball is proudly pre-emi- 
oent, as nobody but persons of high consideration 
are permitted to share those orgies of voluptuous* 
ness. Yet there is something so imposing in the^ 
novelty of vice, that we may expect to see thifiC 
extravagance of the great aped by the little, and 
may perhaps soon find the columns of the Morn- 
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ing; Post, adorned with a pompous description 
of the masquerade given by the political linen- 
draper's wife in ***** Street, or even by Lady 
Puff, who, whatever enmity they may feel at the 
politics of statesmen in office, would doubt- 
less be proud to imitate their high«bred dames 
in any kind of fashionable amusement, however 
questionable in point of propriety or morality. 
. The universality of the gratiBcations offered by 
the masquerade, must ever secure its superiority 
over all other inventions to vitiate mankind. It 
presents such a variety of pleasurable objects, 
and communicates such voluptuous sensations 
to the mind, that it may be compared to the 
den of Circe, <lr the song of the Syrens. 
Nay, it. seems to combine the powers of these 
enchanters, and may be termed Old Nick*s 
g*alvanic battery, which not only affects the 
nerves and muscles of the masquerader, but 
subdues for the moment all sense of shame, and 
all ideas of decency. Like the delirium of a 
fever, it fills the' imagination with ten thousand 
fantastic ideas, till a lucid interval, and a sound 
sleep restores the votary of Conms to reason. 
He may then laugh at his own folly and the 
levity of others, but may think himself fortunate 
if he escape the snares of wantonness with an un-> 
cbntaminated heart. 
^ Siiclii Sir,^^ said Bu^sil^ closing his papers. 
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<< are my remarks oti masqueradiog/' ^' I con* 
fess" replied Edmund, ^* that I was at first 
rather unable to learn whether you approved or 
disapproved the excesses of the votaries of plea- 
sure at this grand carnival of sportive gaiety ; as 
you proceeded, I discovered that your strictures 
were ironical censure in the guise of praise, 
but the conclusion no man could misunderstand* 
You will pardon me, bgwever, Buersil, for being 
somewhat sceptical in this instance, and permit 
me to see and judge for myself.'* 

The gentlemen were now told that dinner was 
ready, and they shared a light and wholesome 
meal provided by Mrs* Buer^i), who thought 
herself highly honoured by her guestfs condescend 
^on. 

But thoiigb Edmund wa^i gratified by the 
simple manners and candour of Mrs. Buersi], 
and the playfulnefls and pvattle of her boy, who 
grew . more cMfident aa he became more fami- 
liar with the stranger; yet as the hour ap* 
proacfaed for his interview with Lady Frances^ 
he became inattentive to surrounding oib^ects^ 
This ^waa perceived by Buersil, who aiip«^ 
posing that the present society wa» irksome fiv 
his visitor, proposed a walk. Edmsitid agreed, 
and they iallied into the street* 

As the weather was uncomnohfy fine^ and 
tbef jKVCire active pedeatriatts,^ tkey poposed to 
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drink tea at Highgate, and iretorn to tomn in 
a post-chaise. The walk up iUe hill was 
toilsome, and when they arrived at the suib* 
mit, the sun was settipgi and displayed to great 
advantage the stately cu|iola of St Pattl's, risii^ 
magnificently above the sUrroundrng buikjUngs, 
while long lines of streets, ta the esiteat of seve- 
ral miles, and clouds of smoke and yapows car- 
ried to tbe^.^ioatb-easity gave a surbliine iioka of tb6 
v^staess of the metropolis. 

The principal inn» affiirded them the light and 
elegant refresbmeiU of tea; its cheering infill* 
ence completely restored their animal spirits, and 
enlivened conYersattotiy so that the tiiae passed 
imperceptibly away till seven o*elock^ when the 
chaise which they bad ordered was in attendance 
at the minute^ a&d in half an boor they arrived 
at the HuiimomSy Covent Garden. Here the 
friends parted^ Mr. Baansil having an engptgo* 
meivtfoff the remainder of the evening, and £d^ 
muEKl ^^enl to the tbeatre papposely to kill time. 

While he sat ia one of the boxes towards the 
termination of the p\ny, be beheld a yoang lady^ 
veiled, in an adjacent box^ whose figure reseni*' 
bled Ihpifc of Lady FranoesL To thia obj^ect his 
attentioftr was now seiely directed ; she was 'm 
CMopany with a yoor^ geailieinfin who seenoted 
highly^ delighted; aod.thoagh they talked iaa 
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low tone, the sound of the lady's voice imme- 
diately bronght the harmonious accents of his 
mistress to his recollection. He arose to ascer- 
tain the fact, but when he entered the box where 
he expected to find her, she and her companion 
had disappeared. 

Jealousy, that most unpleasant of all the human 
passions, now, for the first time, agitated the 
bosom of Edmund. He retired precipitately 
from the play-house to a tavern, and though ha- 
bitually temperate, ordered a bottle of wine. 
But the juice of the grape could not alleviate the 
anxiety of his mind. It was now ten o'clock, 
and he had to dress for the interview with his 
fair mistress. He ordered a hackney-coach, and 
on his arrival at Mr. Bolton's, hastened to his 
room without going into the parlour^ His well- 
formed person and youthful countenance, re- 
quired little adventitious aid to recommend him 
to the ladies; foppery was his aversion, nor would 
he have dressed like a beau to gain the heart of 
a princess. He put on a fashionable suit of 
clothes, however, and at half past eleven, set out 
on foot for Wimpole Street. 

He obtained instant admission into that man- 
sion which contained his first love, and was con- 
ducted into an elegant parlour, where in a few 
seconds his mistress appeared before him in the 
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attractions of perfect beauty, adorned with all 
that venders of cosmetics, jewellersi and milliners, 
could bestow to make her lovely. 

With an air of dignified affability and grace- 
ful condescension, the lady received bis compli- 
ments, and appeared in all the confusion of 
feminine modesty, while she apologized for the 
indiscretion she was guilty of in admitting a 
lover to an assignation. ** Nothing, Sir,'" said 
she, in a voice evidently tremulous from emotion, 
** nothing could have induced me to resort to this 

expedient, but ^' here she blushed, and hid 

her face with her handkerchief, while Edmund 
gazed with admiration and fixed attention. 
'' The dread of losing you for ever, was, I must 
acknowledge^ my sole motive for requesting this 
interview; I was informed by a confidential 
friend of my father s, that he was expected home 
in less than a week — ^but this day's post has hap- 
pily relieved my anxiety, for I received a letter 
from my father this morning, in which he informs 
me, that he cannot return to .England in less 
than two months from the date of this welcome 
epistle/' ** Ten thousand thanks, my dearest 
love,'' exclaimed Edmund, ^< for this intelli- 
gence. How propitious is his delay, as it 
will afford me the opportunity to persuade mji 
adorable Lady Frances to make me happy.'' 
The lady smiled with a glee which ^ she did not 
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attempt to conceal, and risitig*, ifrent to a bureau, 
took out a paper, and presented H to her iover. 
He read what he thought the letter of a noWe- 
inan to his otAy daughter, and respectfully re- 
turned it to his condescending mistress, who 
stood before him in an attitude, which would not 
have disgraced the representatire of Juliet. 

^Edmund was now irrecoverably a dupe to 
the artifices of* this accomplished woman, who, 
perceiving her influence, resolved to retrieve her 
afiatrs by matrimony. 

In the course of the night, she yielded to the 
importunities of- her enamoured swain, and 
agreed to elope with bim to Gretna, in Scotland, 
in six weeks, or about a fortnight before the 
dreaded return of her noble father from France. 
*♦ I shall then be of age,*' said Edmund, " there- 
fore they cannot dissolve oiiv marriage under 
pretence of bur minority, except, indeed/' con- 
tinued he with hesitation, looking earnestly on 
the lady. " O ! I understand you, Mr. Vere,*' 
sliid she, with a laugh; " make yourself perfectly 
easy on my account ; I have arrfved at the age 
of discretion some time ago.'* *' Are you sure of 
that. Lady Frances ?*' « Why, I don't know,'^ 
replied she, apparently musing, '* I certainly 
have not proved my claim to the charitttef of a 
discreet girl, since my acquaintance with you.** 
** Pardon me, my love," said he, tendMy, ^* I did 
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not mean to offend/' A smile of forgiyenessi was 
tbe best reply. 

liady Frances, as she chose to atyle herself, 
*<ra9in6t indeed in her miDority. She was now 
^bbttt fite-attd^twenty, but by her skill in dress, 
atid the-aitfol d|))ptication of cosmetics, she might 
pass by tap^r-light for a fine girl of eighteen. 
She had, howerer, so completely fascinated Ed- 
mund, that the power of the fabled Circe over 
• her infatuated Totaries was not more complete'; 
and' tbas, while he imagined himself the enri- 
able fuTOUrite of a young lady of quality, he 
was entangled in the snares of one of those 
elegant and accomplished demireps with which > 
Londonl abounds. 

Aboot four o'clock in the morning he retired 
from the residence of his mistress, elated with 
success^ and intoxicated with the delicious anti^ 
cipation of the felicity and- distinction, so fortu- 
nately presented by love to his acceptance. 



BRIEF MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. 

In the afternoon of the following day, as Ed- 
mund passed along the Strand, on his way to 
the apartments of Mr. Brownlow, he met his 
Yorkshire friend, Mr. Buersil, with whom he 
went into a coffee-house to have the pleasure 
of a short confersation. ^^ Although we are now 

2 
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well acquainted/' said Edmund, ** and have tra- 
velled and spent many hours together, you have 
not yet given me any account of your progress 
as a literary adventurer/* " My story,*' replied 
Buersil, ^^ is scarcely worthy of your attention, 
for there is nothing very extraordinary in it, yet 
a few. incidents descriptive of the exertions and 
embarrassments of an author may amuse yon. 

'^ My name, you know, is Williani Buersil. 
I am the eldest son of an opulent manufac- 
turer of narrow woollen cloth, who resided at 
Otley, in Yorkshire. From my evident bias to 
learning, my father was induced to give me a 
classical education. I was sent at the age of 
sixteen from the Grammar School in York to 
****** College, Cambridge, where I continued 
four years, during which I made, a considerable 
progress in my studies. My father intended to 
educate me for the church, but before I acquired 
the preparatory attainments requisite for that 
sacred profession, my hopeful prospect of emi- 
nence and usefulness was suddenly obscured by 
the demise of that worthy parent,' who left each of 
his seven children the sum of one thousand 
pounds. With their dividend of the legacy, my 
three brothers pursued the business of cloth ma- 
nufacturers ; but as I was ignorant of that useful 
art, and too proud to assist in a subordinate ca- 
pacity, I continued unemployed till I attained 
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the age of twenty-one, when I left Colleg-e, 
took possession of my property, which was soon 
din^inished hy ioaprovidence ; and at the age of 
four-and-twenty, having devoted the best part 
of three years to English composition, I pub- 
lished a volume of poems, .which produced me a 
profit of about one hundred guineas, besides the 
reputation of b^ing a good versifier. 

" I now considered myself a man of genius, 
indeed, with inexhaustible resources in* my own 
mind. My enthusiasm was exalted still higher 
by the passion of love, the object of which was 
Nancy Villiers, a pretty young milliner, who 
kept a small shop in Micklegate, York. I ad- 
dressed my idol in amatory strains; prevailed, 
and accompanied her triumphantly to the altar. 
For two years our time flew on wings of down, 
but soon after the birth of our first-born son, my 
wife's business declined, in consequence of her 
determination to suckle her own ofi^spring. Thi» 
offended some of her best customers, who up- 
braided her with what they termed a vulgar 
prejudice, but Nancy continued inexorable ; 
her boy repaid her cares, and grew one of the 
loveliest and most thriving children in York; 
and I was too sincere a lover, and too sentimen- 
tal a husband, to censure the conduct of a woman 
whose maternal affection I respected. 
. . V My pen, the ready instrument of my will, 

I- 
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recorded some lively effusions of the Mase oti 
this subject; but ApoHo himself could not melt 
tbe obduracy of tax-gatherers and parish over-- 
seers. Our landlord^ too, felt no sympathy for 
two young persons^ whom he considered indolent 
and flighty ; our stock in trade was sold by 
auction^ and with the residue of our money» 
which amounted to about fifty pounds, we took 
private lodgings, and enjoyed for some months 
alt the liflLury of connubial and parental love in 
Ottr obscure retirement. 

** In this situation, my wife was brought to 
bed of another son, and the state of our purse, 
which, like ^sop*s basket of bread, daily be- 
came lighter, alarmed me, and stimulated my 
invention. I produced a novel, which I handed 
to a friendly critic for perusal. His encomium 
was extravagant, but he did not stop with mere 
approbation. He soon found a purchaser for my 
merchandise, a Yorksbireman, witb whom he 
was intimately acquainted, and who is an opii-» 
lent publisiier in London. This bookselling 
patron offered me thirty guineas for my man«-> 
i^ript, which I gladly accepted. He then gave 
tne an order for two vokitnes more, of equal 
qmntity) at the sume price. This second novel 
I transmitted to him about twelve moftd» ago« 
He then- proposed to me that I should come t9 
lioiidon und supeHuteiKl « periodical worfc» 



% 
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and during my jooraey to town, I first had the 
happiness to beconoe acquainted with you. 
When you honoured me with a visit in my 
humble lodging, you had an opportunity of see- 
ing my wife and children*" '^ Yes, and of ad«- 
iniring them too/' said Edmund, turning aside, 
and taking Bank of £ngland notes to the value 
of twenty pounds out of bi^ pocket-book, ^* and 
I request you to present this gift to your wife, 
from a friend of iiatarnal and conjugal virtue." 
With these words, he hastily put the money into 
the hands of Mr. Buersil, and taking advantage 
of his surprise, left the Coffee-house before he 
had time to express bis thanks. • 

Mr. Yere then went to the chambers of his 
friend Mr. Brownlow, and found him busy 
among his papers. '* I have prepared a few 
more observations on Society and Manners in 
X^ndon," said the satirist, f< and amused myself 
with digesting them in tUe fanciful form of an 
eleni^ntary treatise pn the iiniver^^al scieiice of 
satire. They. might he puhli^bed with the ut- 
most safety to the bookseller, notwithstanding 
the existence of the Blasphemous and Seditipus 
^b^l Bill, which hai^ recently become ^ law. 
IlMd^ed#^the impioua ^nditcity of ipertain impudent 
9if4 unpriucipleiji scribhjliens required repression j 
iin4 however we may jc^ret imy restraint on the 
liherty Af Uie presSf ¥re ^cannolt cooM^ientiously 

I. 2 
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blame the authors of those restrictive measures, 
ivhich the profaneness and infidelity of a few 
obscure, but mischievous and needy adventurers 
provoked, by reiterated attacks on whatever we 
hold sacred. My production is comparatively 
innocent, though several of the observations are 
rather severe on certain public characters, who 
have obtained temporary celebrity." '* I have no 
doubt but I shall be much amused, if not in- 
structed by your production. Sir,'' said Edmund, 
^' and shall avail myself of the present opportu- 
nity, to request that you will read it to me.*' 
Brownlow assented, and arranging his manu- 
script, read as follows : 

SATIRE MADE EASY; OR, INSTRUCTIONS IN 
THE ART OP POLITE CENSURE. 

Among the useful and ornamental arts which 
contribute to the gratification of mankind, the 
art of satire, as it is the most general, is also 
most popular. Indeed, so universal is the pro* 
pensity to this delightful recreation, that it can 
scarcely be termed an art, but seems in a great 
degree to be the instinctive or natural bias of an 
active and ingenious mind, capable of perceiving, 
and prompt to ridicule the errors of others, while 
it kindly overlooks its own. But however strong 
the aptitude of the youthful tyro, engaged in the 
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-acquisition of this fashionable accomplishment, 
may be, much scientific information respecting 
the principles and practice of refined scandal is 
obtainable from satirical books, and still more 
from polite conversation. 

The antiquity of satire is unquestionable, inso- 
much that it claims priority of all the other 
sciences. If we examine the pages of ancient 
history^ we shall find that all the celebrated phi- 
losophers, poets, and orators of Greece and 
Rome were arrant libellers. What were the 
animadversions of Socrates, Diogenes, Seneca, 
and other sages, against existing vices and follies, 
but the censure of indignant truth ? And the 
more just the application of blame to the delin- 
quent, the more fatal to him the satire, for ac- 
cording to the axiom of one of our English lu- 
minaries of jurisprudence, *' the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel." 

Siilce the modern and accelerated diffusion of 
knowledge in all its branches by the instrumen- 
tality of a free press, no art seems to be promul- 
gated with such ardour and success as the 
science of satire. From the nature of things, 
it must ever be popular, as it is at once so grate- 
ful to our vanity, and may l>e so easily pursued. 
By its aid we are enabled to depreciate an enemy, 
and even sometimes to aim a sh^ft of censure at 
the bosom of a friend. Our ancestors were not, 
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it appears, complete adepts in this excellent art, 
but simply pfeferred benevolence and neigh* 
hourly sympathy, to that exc[nisite zest for cen- 
sure, which in the prel^nt enlightened era, con- 
stitutes one of the most delicious gratifications 
obtainable at a fashionable fite. 

Ancient bards, particularly the comic poets, 
for a long time usurped the empire of satire, and 
nobody was allowed to have a rightful claim to 
the honourable appellation of satirist, who could 
not censure, or defame another in sonorous verse. 
But modern authors have broken the trammels 
of metrical composition, and admitted the term sa- 
tire to be equally significant of censorious produce 
tions whether in prose or verse. The exhilarating 
and cordial influence of tea, essentially promoted 
this fascinating artj and the eloquence of beau- 
tiful young ladies and their attendant beaux on 
the proper subjects of scandal, suggested the 
propriety of exalting prosaic, and especially col- 
loquial disquisitions on ch&racters and manners, 
to the rank of genuine satire. 

Some of the most popular productions of mo- 
dern literature are strongly satirical, particularly 
polemical and political tracts, novels, {x>^msy and 
even biography. Descriptions of mod<^rn man- 
ners and cimracteristics, are mostly censorioifs, 
and some of them ludicrously satirical. The 
charges of certain judges to juries, are remark- 
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mble for the caustic^ if not misanthropic spirit of 
their satire, especially when animated by ardent 
hostility against such literary offenders as have 
the temerity and presumption to censure statesmen 
invested with power. 

Satire being thus held ia such general and 
deserved estimation by persons of all ranks in 
civilized society, and so profitable, if not honour- 
able to the ingenious practitioner, the study of 
this elegant art may .now be considered as indis- 
pensable to the complete accomplishment of a 
young lady, or gentleman, as the arts of dancingji 
singing, playing upon the pfiano-forte, or convers- 
ing in broken French. Hence the author of this 
elementary work anticipates success, and con- 
siders himself in some degree a public benefactor, 
by communicating the precepts and examples 
which he collected, while engaged in the study 
and practice of satire during several years. 

Censure is considered by some scrupulous 
moralists, as l^e ofiTspring of vanity and malice; 
but although we ^u*e all willing to satirize the 
actions of others, vi'e should be offended with the 
charge of being vain or maUcious. . From the 
gossipping disposition to xlefatuation sprung ^- 
tire, or the public^xposure of vice and folly in a 
high fitatioa. By degrees, power prevailed x>ver 
truth; satire was condemned as libellous, and 
the satirist punished as an invidious vilifier« 
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It may appear paradoxical to the honest and 
unsophisticated admirer of genuine satire, when 
he is informed that a simple statement of facts is 
considered the most dangerous, if not atrocious 
kind of libel. For instance, if a young lady has 
been guilty of a slip in her moments of levity, 
the censor who should expose her folly, even 
if he had ociilar demonstration of the fact, 
would probably be condemned to imprisonment, 
by the verdict of a dozen of his peers! He 
must, therefore, by a kind of literary, or collo- 
quial circumlocution, beat about the thicket with 
due caution, if he hopes to start his game with 
impunity, otherwise he will incur the penalty 
inflicted on a poacher. If the subject of satiric 
investigation be a notorious knave, a pettifogger 
for instance, who incites litigation in the neigh- 
bourhood where he resides, there must not be 
the slightest insinuation thrown out, that the 
gentleman is dishonest, malignant, or mischiev- 
ous. No, the censor must by rhetorical ingenuity 
praise him for his activity in enforcing just claims, 
and protecting the property of liis clients. His 
disinterestedness may be commended, by stat- 
ing the moderate remuneration required for his 
patriotic exertions, to set his neighbours together 
by the ears; and even the occasional severity 
exercised by this active limb of the law, when he 
arrests his dupe for the amount of his bill, must 
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be mentioned as an additional proof of his love 
of equity. 

From these hints, it must be evident to male 
students in the science of censure, that the art 
of libel, like the study of chymistry^ however 
delightful in theory, is dangerous in practice. 
While ihe chymist is engaged in the combination: 
of some of the most heterogeneous productions in 
nature, and proudly anticipates that success 
which shall place him at the head of experimen- 
tal philosophers, a sudden detonation in a mo- 
ment destroys his hopes, scatters the fabric of 
his fame in a thousand fragments, and he may 
think himself fortunate if he escapes with hi^ 
eyes. The witty censor, in the same manner, 
while he chuckl'es beyond measure at his glaw- 
ing exhibition of the peculiarities of some odious 
public character, is not aware of the mine jkisi 
ready to explode bweath his feet ; but inflateiV 
with his imaginary triumph over exalled. vice,? 
hastens to amuse the public, and glories in the ' 
appellation of Cato Minor,* or Juvenal Junior, 
while a detachment of [police officers is actually 
beating up his quarters, and all the terrors of the 
law environ his appalled mind with the irresist- 
ible impetuosity of an engulphing torrent. 

One class of censors has hitherto been screened 
by the courtesy of custom from legal punishment. 
The ladies, ever dititinguishable for their viva- 
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cious superiority in the exercise of the tongue, 
have, with a few exceptions, been graciously 
overlooked by those sapient dispensers of justice, 
whose apparent gravity is generally either a 
doak for Uieir dissimulation, or the mask of their 
dulness. Yet, even the magic circle of female 
charois has recently been broken through by 
certain lawyers, whose jealo«isy respecting libel, 
eKcites a general suspicion in the public mind, 
that they dread the exposure of their own 
faults. That flippant and meretricious satirist, 
the dearest dear, Mary Ann, whrf exposed to 
popular ridicule certain silly amatory eiFusions, 
has since, for her attack upon the character 
of an honourable man, been condemned to 
durance vile. From the frequency of her dar- 
ing attacks upon the vices of ffretU men, this 
wanton libeller will probably be exalted to a 
pre-eminence over other fenale satirists, which 
may deter them from their favourite pursuit ; 
but for their comfort, I shall disclose a more 
safe and effectual method for the exposure 
of their enemies, while they may remain 
equally secured from responsibility and punish* 
ment. 

London abounds with bold speculators, and 
among others, there are certain Tentnrous ptilb- 
lishers, who will risk their personal •safety for 
the sake of gain. New as some of our most 
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eloquent females, who feel a praiseworthy atnbi- 
tion to shine as satirists, are not only of higfk 
birth but ample fortune, let them imitate a cer^ 
tain rhyming peer, who has long been infected 
with -e cacoethes scribendi, or itch, which even 
the ointment of the Edinburgh Reviewers can* 
not cure, and present their rbapsodicctl scurritity 
to a bold publisher. Thus their censorious pro« 
Unctions will soon be.circulated by every possible 
means, and be over-praised by hireling reviewers 
in thenewsptrpers, and held up as mfodels of ele* 
gant satire, abd fine composition. Poor Mary 
:|jLnn, however, could not avail herself of this 
cheap |mssport to notoriety, and literary feme: 
she was necessitous, and obliged ioseil her libels — 
hence her disgrace. Had she, lik^the noble Peer 
above mentioned, ^ftrcn away the effusions of her 
spleen, smd like him thus candidly admitted that 
slie properly estimated the value of her works 
when shfe though them worth nathinyj the Argns 
eyes of Jurisprudence would kave discovered 
guilt only in her mercenary ptiblisht r. But as 
this bold female has long.been in the habit of mak- 
ing the best market of her perfections, she could 
not practise the self-denial of bestowing her Kbel 
ifpon some meritorious vender of printed paper. 
The consequences have heen, trial, condemna- 
tion, anil imprisonment, foe her injndictous cen- 
sure of an estimabte individual. 
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We shall now proceed to the preceptive part 
of this elementary work, and occasionally illus- 
trate the rules by apposite examples. 

In satirical conversation, as well as <;omposi* 
liop, the dignity of the subject is a great requi- 
site, for nobody will be' attentive to animad- 
vecsioDS on the herd of mankind. Besides, the 
investigation of an exalted character elevates the 
mind, and stimulates the censorious energy of the 
satirist. But as there is more glory, there is also 
more peril attached to the dissection of eminent 
men; the satirist must therefore avail himself of 
the aid of inuendoes, and other indirect methods 
of exposing the folly or vice of his subject. For 

this purpose a dash 'may be adopted instead 

of the real nam^ ; nay, on some very delicate or 
hazardous occasions^ a mere blank significant of 
the worlhlessness of the individual satirized, may 
appear where the distinctive appellation of a 
great man, or a splendid demirep, should have 
shone. The ingenuity of the reader will conse- 
quently be exercised in the discovery of the per- 
sonage, by an intense investigation of the illus- 
trative characteristics. 

Another mode of exposing the follies of the 
great, is by the use of asterisks ; but^although 
those astral marks are peculiarly appropriate 
in the illustration of characters connected with 
every gradation of knighthood, from Knights 
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of the Post, to those of a higher order, without 
the* utmost circumspection, they may become as 
dangerous as the detonating balls of the chy- 
mist, and as destructive to .the unskilful operator. 

The article tlie^ and the preposition of, are 
sometimes indispensable to the satirist in the de- 
signation of the object of his animadversion; but 
they are ominous signs, especially when antecedent 
to the initials of atitledsubject, for they may then 
be easily construed into a libel. Indeed the dexte- 
rity and judgment of an attorney of any descrip- 
tion, particularly an Attorney-General, in the de- 
tection of a lurking satire is admirable. One of 
these public accusers can measure a dash with ma- 
thematical precision, and expound an enigmati- 
cal libel by the aid of asterisks, or stars, with the 
astrological exactness of that renowned conjuror, 
Francis Moore himself, inhis vox stellarum! Great 
caution is therefore requisite in the use of these 
significant constellations. 

General satire, is not only the most unexcep- 
tionable, but the best and most effectual mode of 
exposing the errors of any description of pro- 
fessional men ; and the student in satire, if he is 
desirous to censure the higher order of the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, must, if he would suc- 
ceed, speak in general terms, and then, ** he 
whom the capfits^^ like he who wins the palm. 
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'^ mojf wear it !'' He may, for instance, aver, that 
the mysterious influence of sympathy was never 
noore conspicuous than in the public deportment 
of the judicial and legal luminaries whom he is 
about to characterize. In a certain assembly, 
they can sit as quietly as grimalkin, enveloped in 
fur, and ruminating on future mischief; they can 
even listen with the most philosophical equani<> 
niity to a debater on the interests of mighty states, 
the revolutions of nations, and the immense pub- 
lic exp^ditnre of their own country. But. let a 
single hint be suggested for the amelioration of 
the criminal, or civil code; they start up, and 
with irresistible eloquence in a good cause, enter 
their protest against innovation. Their zeal, and 
jtheir choler too, are excited to the highest pitch 
whenever any question is agitated, the tendency of 
which is directly or indirectly calculated to dimi- 
nish ihe/ees of office; nay, so sensitively delicate 
are they on this tender subject, that they are ready 
to weep when any measure is proposed which may 
restrain pettifogging. 

If truth should operate universally on tlie 
minds of men, there would no longer be any 
cause for litigation, and the patriotic le^bonrs of 
lawyers would become mere works of superero- 
gation, instead of the ascendency of their present 
influence in all civilized communities, Trijth 
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woald no longer be condemned as a libel, nor 
should we be amused with the ex officio exploits 
of an Attorney General. Onr courts of law 
mrould, like the temple of Janas, be shut in peace ; 
they would never then resound the eloquence of 
the advocates of. adultery, for there could be no 
cases of Crim. Con. in a virtuous oomuaunity. 
But since erimes prevail, legal restraints are in- 
dispensable in every community. * In an opulent 
nation, the transfer of property requires more 
knowledge than the contracting parties often 
possess, hence the necessity for the aid of an at- 
torney. In this view of things,, it must be ob- 
vious to the candid censor, that indiscriminate 
blame is eqifally unjust and injurious, and obser- 
vation will soon convince us that those individuals 
are the loudest in their invectives against chi- 
canery, who have felt, or deserved to feel, the pe- 
nalties inflicted by a just administration of the 
laws against the fraudulent violator of them. 
Hence an honest lawyer, and there are many 
such, strengthens that social edifice of which he 
is at once an (ornament and protector; nay, 
even villanous limbs of the law may be success- 
fully employed in the detecticm of criminals, thus 
iHnstrating' 'tfie ada^«, ** set a thief to catch a 
thief. ^' Such beings as pettifogg^, and police- 
efficerSy who ooeasionally associate with swindlers 
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whom they betray for emolument, may be com* 
pared to oue species of vermin destroying another, 
and thus removing a nuisance. 

In describing notorious characters, the young 
satirist must not only be circumspect while dwel- 
ling on the peculiarities of the individual^ but 
even sparing in the use of asterisks. They are 
the galaxy of an Attorney General, and by 
throwing light on the subject may turn a mere 
scintillation of the imagination into a most false 
and malicious libel. Indeed, such is the opulence 
and luxury of the English nation, that in sketch- 
ing the foibles .or vices of one extravagant per- 
sonage, the satirist may be said to be describing 
a thousand. For instance, the fashionable rage 
for driving, notwithstanding the dissolution of 
the ridiculous Whip-Club, may be. censured 
with propriety in the disastrous exhibition of 
one of their successors. Sir John Hairbrain,Bart. 
Not long since, Sir John drove his sociable, four 
in hand, through Bond-street, in the afternoon, 
when that thoroughfare of vanity was thronged by 
• the gay, the fashionable, and the proud sons and 
daughters of opulence. His servant sat at Sir 
John's left hand, with*his arms folded, enjoying a 
comfortable day-dream; while Lady Hairbrain 
appeared in tile vehicle with a majestic air of su- 
periority. One of the handmaids of Pomona, fresh 
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from sweet St. Giles's with her wheelbarrow 
laden with the produce of the English orchard, 
and the foreign orangery, suddenly crossed the 
street ; the horses took fright at her discordant 
screams, and set off at full speed over the poor 
woman, ran against a scavenger's cart, and pitch- 
ed the beautiful and accomplished Lady Hair-. 
brain into the accumulated filth of several streets;, 
while Sir John himself fell on the pavement, 
and broke both a leg and an arm ; and the agree- 
able dream of his unfortunate servant was inter- 
rupted by a fall into the street. It is to be hopedf 
. that such a deplorable accident, which had near- 
ly been the death of a whole family, will make 
gentlemen who are ambitious to shine as dex- 
terous charioteers, somewhat more circumspect 
in the display of talents which may cost them 
their lives. A few days practice on Ai^imbledoo 
Common, or in Hyde Park, would be an excel- 
lent preparative; as a fall on the turf would be 
unattended with any danger, except, perhaps, a 
trifling dislocation of the neck, or the rupture of 
a blood vessel ; while, oa the other hand, the loss 
of the equilibrium in the streets of^London^^ 
might be attended with several concomitant and 
incidental dangers; such as being dashed; to 
pieces^ on the pavement, or trampled on while 
^own, by the horses ojf some hackney coachman. 

M 
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The stadent in satire, by observations on real 
life, urill soon perceive the general prevalence of 
false pretences to ttierit) which are supported in 
London by vatioQs modes of imposition on popu- 
lar credolity. In this great capital, where every 
art seems to have nearly reached the zenith of 
excellence, the art ofPufing has been more ge- 
nerally and successfully practised than any other. 
The art of commendation is always employed as 
the harbinger, and often as the handmaid, of all 
the fine and polite lirts which embellish society. 
Yet, however convenient or pleasing its blandish- 
ments may prove; like other flatterers, its decep- 
tive praises prevent the exertion of those latent 
qualities in the individiial, which if properly de*- 
velojped, might have realized that merit with 
which it endeavours to decorate vanity and indo- 
lence. Vhe deception of puffing is often frau- 
duletil, tod sometimes dangerous. Like the 
shameless quack who presents his high priced 
and inefficaciotis potiOn t6 the lips of infirmity, 
tinder the imposing name of Cordial balm of 
Gilead, or vegetable syrup, false praise deludes 
* its dupe into fatal security, and certain error. 
This general deceiver of the public, eventually 
deludes even the impostor, who avails hiotiself of 
the false praise circulated by the medium of a 
venal press ; yet the player, the artist, add even 



the BfkihoTi Bt6 to<y apt to indulge the'seeurity 'ot 
indMehte^ and entrust tlteir reputation to ttii^ 
hhie dijsrp^nfier of temporary &tne. 

That inferior peffcrrmetm on the public stagB^ 
deiibers in tl^ art of painting*, and poetastera and 
^ompil^rs^ sho^M iktml thetnsehres of the aid of 
poffing" ij< natm^I; for their pretensions^ like the 
ehdrnis <yf a pttint^ Iddy, daily re<)uii^e cosmetic 
fad ; birt when we see p6nsoM \yf genius and e«ir« 
tfence ^o<>p to sneh lovr, and it may e^evt be said 
meh dishMM eiejiedients to beguile th^ publicy 
the efil strikes at the r6ot of fature Trnp^dTement^ 
TiKe b«riffiootieries of a poe^are^masler^ the t^aper^ 
of ti daneiet*, . and th^ persaasions of an a66tiott«- 
t^Vf or a vender of lottery^ickets, may requhfer 
the deeeptioi^M aid of ^ puff; bnt science and na- 
tive genius ought never to descend ftx)m thei^ 
reiA elevation, to decorate themselves with thei 
rainbow hnesofefttnesoent glory, and purchasN^ 
able pi^ais^. 

Yet it may be proper here to inform the yoiing 
student ill satirical cbni position, that mMt, if dot 
AH the phetensiiHis ^ our successful versifiers, 
aiid softid^ Mir pro^ writers too, depend npotl 
the reiterated piiffs by "Which th^ir p^iblidaticHiir 
bdve been utbei^d into the world. 

Novehy has been the principal attf&ctiVe itt' 
SfiMVu pitotttral produttions; who with a d^lc^ 
terity ^ekioin . ^ualted^ availed himself of the 
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daring adventures of border robbers, and High-* 
land assassins; and by a judicious intermixture 
of £rse names with old £ngHsb» occasionally 
gave an air of original obscurity to his style and 
ideas, which was mistaken for sublimity. His 
rhymes are frequently dissonant or harrii ; many 
of them that are tolerable to a Scottish ear, will 
not bear the test of £nglish pronunciation ; and 
many of the exclamations are at once barbarous, 
ludicrous, and absurd. His principal merit CQn« 
sists in animated sketches of rural scenery ; nor 
is he deficient in the art of occasionally gratify* 
ing his reader, by a description of an affecting 
incident. He owes much of his popularity to 
the revival of ibose ideau; of adventurous heroism,^ 
which prevailed in the days of chivalry ; eveu 
the terms connected with ancient fortification^ 
the Tower — the Dungeon-keep — the Hall — 
and all the accompaniments of the feudal ages, 
are brought into play j and the author artfully, 
and successfully, introduces scenes of courtly 
pomp, and amorous as well as chivalrous *gal*- 
lantry into his pieces. Thus he keeps up that 
pleasing illusion of the fancy, in which consists 
the excellence of descriptive poetry. 

Such are the principal merits and demerits^^ 
of the most popular poet of the day ; but whoever 
shall look for a moral in his voluminous ballads^ 
wilLbe disappointed. Morality seems to be a very 
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secondary consideration indeed, with this poet, 
nor are his admirers at all fastidious. 

That any aathor, however popular, should have 
the temerity to extend a ballad over two or three 
hundred pages quarto, was a new and bold expe- 
riment; it succeeded to admiration; and afford- 
ed another proof, how easily the pretensions of 
any literary adventurer are admitted by the ge- 
nerality of modern readers. But seriously, when 
such excellent ballads as Barbara Allen^ Johnny 
Armstrong^ 8 last good Night, and The Unhappy 
Hunting of Chevy Chace, are purchaseable for a 
peimy apiece, the exorbitant price of two gui- 
neas each, for the wire-drawn legendary Ballade 
of any modern imitator, of the obsolete effusions 
of ancient and nameless bards, seems uncon-< 
scionably extortionate on the part of the pub- 
lisher. 

In a commercial country, every individual 
has a right to make the most of his merchan- 
dise; hence Scott is perhaps justifiable in dis« 
posing of his stock of original ideas to the best 
bidder; and even in improving with interest what 
he borrows from others. He undoubtedly owes 
bis success more to the skilful adaptation of 'his 
subjects, and his poetry, to the puerile taste of 
most modern readers of verse, than to any pecu* 
liar excellence in the prodtictions themselves. 
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While they obtain temporary celebrity, like 
th^ last farce, or pantomime; the author is re«> 
wartledi tiuul stimulated by .the hope of future 
g^in, manufactures another, and another piece of 
equal merit in suocession, to tickle the ears of the 
song-fiinging amateurs of prcitty poetry. The 
lileasing descriptions^ ai:id simple narraitives of 
Scott, bring to the recdilectioa of trhos^ patrons 
of genius the sm^s of tfaa nursery ; and by a 
most delectable association of kkeas, revive tb^ 
innocent pleasure of infancy. Their Us^ i^tilK 
themselves yet in Us minority ; hence thos#^ ovei^ 
grown children are delighted while tb^ Scot^wjb 
irhymster chaunts the lullaby of rea9oiii! Thw 
the poet is praised, the publifiber enricJIiadi ami 
the reader gratified. . Indeed such is tha bappy 
ignorance, the habitual indolenc^e, aiad th^ graCal^ 
ful self-complacency of the majority of readera 
of modern poetry, that Scott, 9^ a manufactwer, 
and man of bumness, has prudently availed hiisiiv^ 
self of that facility of success, which the publie 
affords to poetical ind^istry. This n^odest bardni, 
in the conclusion of "^^ The Lord of the felet^*' 
sends forth his ** humble lay^' aa be terffta i4^ 
without patronage. He had, it appencs^ intends 
ed to dedicate it to a lady of quality, whom be kw 
by a stroke of his pen transformed ioto an angieL 
But this \^ not iio i8:^tra^agant in the Jm$t mimt^ 
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an DKgbt be imagined, since the power of canoni*- 
zation, nay even of deification, has ever been 
considered one of the endowments of those dis* 
peosers of immortality who can make syllables 
harmonize. A presentiment of the perishable 
nature of his eulogium, seems indeed to hava 
crossed the imagination of this bard, who ex<f 
claims most querulously, 

" What 'vails the world should know, 



That one poor garlandy twined to deck thy hair, 

Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop and wither there!'' 

' This avowal of his own conscioosness of the 
£mi, andpr^ariou^ toanre^ on wbieli he holds bis 
poetical reputation, would disarm the most via* 
slictive Critic, did not tbe continnal assamptioBf 
M vain egotism offend the reader in his former 
Hitties. But whatever pretensions Scott mof 
have to difl&dence, his publishers are certaidiy 
^fted wiih sufficient confidence, er they wookl 
iiet recpMre tw4> pieces> of gold for a baU^fO^ in 
this age ef paper money ^ and at a time whea the 
hMXik restrict ians respecting tbe iasoe of specie 
are continued by an act of the legislature i As 
epeentatocs intent on oiakixig tfaeir fortune, these 
!9eBfien of high-priced yarUm4s may think tkem- 
4iekes right ; but etren the jnost hot^aded adi- 
mirer of Scoti's Enetrioal tales, thovght proper to 
^Meomuiiize, and potieniiy wait fw the regniar 
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appearance of the Octavo edition of each of bis 
new songs, and thus obtain a comparatively 
cheap pennyworth of fashionable vandevil. — 
The romantic ballads of Scott undoubtedly 
deserve a place on the same shelf with Lang- 
home's ** Owen of Carron,*^ and " the four and 
twenty Songs of Robin Hood ;'* and when, like 
those popular pieces, they .shall be reduced to the 
moderate price of sixpence apiece, they may pos> 
sibly outlive their author ! 

Next to the industrious Scotti maybe mentioned 
the romantic Lord Byron. It would be difficult to 
point out the proper station of this noble candir- 
date for poetic fame, among the tuneful tribe. 
He holds much the same place among modem 
poets, that a performer on the bassoon does in a 
band. Always noisy, sometindes discordant^ 
and frequently misanthropic ; his extravagant 
sentiments, expressed in a turgid style, are 
scarcely reducible to the standai*d of critical in<- 
vestigation. Amid the gloom, and it may even 
be said, the Stygian horrors of his misanthropy, 
occasional scintillations of genius flash on the 
observant eye* 

This ^* rhyming'' peer, like other gentlemen* 
authors, has, it appears, bestowed the efiiisions of 
his muse upon a private individual, and a pub* 
lihher, both of w horn have defended his lordship 
from the invidious report, that he received any 
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renmneration for his works. ** I take upon me," 
says Mr. Dallas, '^ to affirm that Lord Byron 
never received a shilling for any of his vf'orks. 
To my certain knowledge, the profits of the 
Satire were left entirely to the pnl>li<^her of it. 
The gift of the cfopy right of Childe Harolds 
Pilgriniagef I have already publicly acknow- 
ledged; and I now add my acknowledgment 
for that of Tlie Corsair* With respect to his 
other poems. The Giaour and The Bride of Ahy^ 
doSt Mr.Murray, the publisher of them, can truly 
attest that no part of the sale of those have ever 
touched his Lordship's hands, or been disposed of 
for his U!4e, and he has constantly, both by wi^rd 
and actioUf shown his aversion to receiving mo- 
ney for his productions.*' This rare instance of 
9L proper estimation of the value of modem poetry 
is worthy of the imitation of most other noble and 
ignoble versifier^. The whimsical Lord Byron, 
by his gratuitous labours in the republic of 
letters, has given us a proof of his disinterested* 
ness, and his vanity. • 

By a natural climax in satiric investigation, 
we now come to the laureat himself ; and with 
all his verbosity, and. affectation of singularity, 
perhaps Robert Soutbey is our best living poet. 
His gpreat error seems to be an ineffectual and 
perpetual imitation of the style of Milton, a poet 
to whom the is in all respects inferior. His 
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•c the last of the Goths is, ms he properly 
terois it, a tragic poem^ containing many beau-* 
tiftil descriptions of nature, and some effecting 
iocidents described in poetical, though some- 
times l>ombastic language. It is, howeyer, 
much superior to any of bis former attempts at 
epic poetry ; and is, properly speaking, a Ror 
mance in blank verse, although founded on some 
remote incidents of Spanish history. To the 
blank verse of Southey, however pleasuig some 
episodes or short passages may be, the general 
censure of Dr. Johnson seems particularly appli* 
Cable* ** Tliose who think they can astonish 
may write blank verse, but those who hope to 
please^ must condescend to rhyme.*^ 

William Wordsworth, another caodid^e for 
fiune, has published a poem in blattk verae, in 
one large and solid voluine quarto. As a de^* 
scriptive poem» conveying BaturaUaod someti«i€$ 
beautifid pictures of rural scenery^ and »ter«> 
spersed with many judicious refleetioM on Iwk 
man life, the production of Mr« Wordsworth h«$ 
merit; but most readers will be disposid to yawn, 
before they come to the eoacluaioB ai a descrip* 
tive poem of three or four hundred pages quarto. 

On a general aad candid xi^iew of the volu*^ 
minous productions of Southey, Scott, Wordfr- 
worth, and Lord Byron^ it mmy fairly bi assert^ 
ed|. that (heir prete^sMns lo the fiune of ^epie 
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poets^ or even writers above mediocrity, are un* 
supported by any of their productions. 

That oar literature has in some instances been 
injured by that torporific influence of anonymous 
criticism, which is* repressive of the energies of 
juvenile genius, cannot be doubted ; while on the 
other hand, the barbarisms of bad taste, and the pre*- 
tensions of vanity, have frequently been corrected 
by the well-timed censares of those judicious 
crities, who have written for the Monthly Review. 
The editor of a Monthly Maga^ne, attempted to 
depraixiftte this well-established literary journal; 
l^nt his animadverHions on the late proprietor of 
the Monthly Review, require the eaatigation of 
tba indigiiant satirist. Many literary men ca« 
trdly ^ffirnif that they are much indebted to 
Uw Review ior the improvement of their ta^te. 
Afc ^0 £Wi9 time it must be acknowledged, 
that the Mai»llily Reviewers, like their con- 
lemporoiciefif, are liable to errors, arising from 
prejudieet the influence of particular religious, 
^iiicaj, and phUosopbical opinionsi, and other in* 
filSDU^e^ wbiqb ouin in his most enlighteiied state 
^^ ifi Mr fe/^ But on a candid comparison with 
9tbm litcffwry journals, or even the most elabo* 
««^ prodoctions <^ tihe best English, an4 JPrenck 
^iKJas, the Monthly Review will fully maintain 
its claims to popularity, and cemtinue in due 
MtjHMitioi^ not 49ij|ly finr the general candaur of 
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its critical strictores, bat the manliness, liberality, 
and independence of those political principles, so 
boldly and so eloquently illustrated in its pages. 

A rara avis, like a black' swan, entitled the 
Eclectic RevieWf made its appearance a few years 
ago in the aviary of the Muses. This non- 
descript journal, may be termed a literary prude, 
who comes forward with pretensions to superior 
purity of principle, judgment iti selection, and 
critical acumen. These pretensions have been' 
advanced with varied success, for the 'Eclectic 
Review like ** th' inconstlmt moon,** waxed or 
waned, according to the abilities of the editor 
and his coadjutors. In imitation of high life, 
whatever is vulgar, or common, is excluded from 
the pale of this apparently incorruptible censor. 
It leaves tlie disgusting vices, the ridiculous 
follies, and the absurd fashions of the fleeting 
hour, to the castigation of inferior critics, and 
soaring on the wings of Aristotelian sagacity, and 
Johnsonian precision, rises into the higher at- 
mosphere of literature, where all is pure; and 
selects such passages, with correspondent garnish- 
ing, as may regale the nice amateurs of Eclectic 
criticism. Hence, the most sensitive and modest 
mortal, may safely read aloud the contents of thisf* 
decent journal, which i^ no small praise in this 
boasted age of refinement, when virtue, and vice, 
like the colours in shot-silk, are so ingenioiiBly 
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interwoven by corrupt artisans, that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the one from the other. From 
this description, it must be evident, that the 
£clectic Review may be read with profit and 
(Measure, by persons of taste, whose delicacy will 
be protected from the rude shock of impiety, 
ribaldry, and folly, which annoy the .general 
reader. 

Indeed, the principal prose writers of the pre- 
sent day are mere compilers, among whom the 
reviewers are most conspicuous,^ and remarkable, 
for the ingenious facility with which they fill the 
pages of monthly and quarterly books of scraps. 
Dr* Aikin, who is perhaps the most entertaining 
compiler in existence, has rather ludicrously 
described the productions of modern prose writers, 
as a species of cabinet-work ; but although he is 
himself a nice operator, some of his contempo- 
raries are clumsy workmen. This is particularly 
^the case with Quarterly Reviewers, who cannot 
plead haste as an extenuation of their errors: 
three months are certainly sufficient for the ma« 
nufacture of one hundred and fifty pages of in« 
different prose, in an age when an industrious 
hard, can work up scraps of antiquity into a le- 
gendary ballad, of double the size, in the same 
time. One quarterly censor, however, the 
Edinburgh Review^ is ably conducted ; the cri-. 
tics, like their countryman Scott, dexterously 
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extract the essence of a volmne, and after fniti^- 
ling it with their own stroDg* and significant 
comments, they send it from their manufactory 
into the commercial world, 'an elegant and at^ 
tractive article, like a Birmingham bntton trebly 
gilt. Indeed, the whole secret of the art by 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers have obtained 
popularity, is their skilful gratification of*th6 
worst passions of the hmnan mind. In religfon, 
their philoiophisme has cherished the pride of 
infidels ; in poHtics, their bold censure of men in 
power, whether just or unjust, gratified the pre- 
, disposition of mankind to depreciate their rulers; 
and in literature, by a retrogradntion of a centufy 
or two, and talking mMt learnedly about Chancer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Ford, Marlow, Cowley, 
Dryden, and Milton, and illustrating their com^ 
ments by very beautiful figures and passages; 
some stoleHf some borrowed, and some original, 
they spared their readers a world of application, 
and saved them the trouble of rising from their 
seats, to consult authors by way of reference, 
though *they were ranged around the shelves of 
their libraries. Thus by complimenting the 
tMte, ministering to the indolence, and cherish- 
ing the ignorance of mankind, whom they pro* 
fessed to inform ; the Edinburgh Reviewers have 
established their periodical quantum of criticism, 
which will doobttesfi^ be purchased, read, and 

1 
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prized, while ratiity assumes the garb of intelli- 
gfCDce, malignity of satire, and amusing extracts 
of criticism. 

Out of the threescore and ten periodical pub- 
lications which illumine the literary hemisphere 
of Britain, were it practicable, valuable ma- 
terials for a siflgle miscellany itiight from time 
to time be selected ; but what human being 
could have the patience, even to glance at the 
thousands of pages of insignificant and half- 
hatched ideas, which constitute the principal part 
ofthese new and inierestinff publications ? 

The art of printing, which has so long pro- 
moted the interests by facilitating the deceptions 
of empiricism in all its varieties, has also re- 
ceived a oew impulse from quack news*writers, 
and quack mechanicians. A German projectpr, 
eager like the rest of his countrymen, to catch 
part of the golden shower of English munificence, 
has substantiated his claims to patronage by in- 
venting a rotatory printing-machine, for working 
ofi^ newspapers with a celerity hitheilo unknown. 
One or two of the diurnal prints are, it seems, pro- 
duced by this expeditious medium, and thus po- 
litical falsehoods can be multiplied and circu- 
lated With a velocity, whfch reminds us of the 
famous structure dedicated to the Goddess of 
lies: 
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** With rapid inoti6n turoM the maDsion roQDd; 
With ceaseless noise the ringing walls resound. 
There various nevos I heard of love and strife. 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, death, apd life ; 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the state ; 
The falls of favorites, projects of the great ; 
Of old mismanagements, taxations new ; 
All neither wholly false, nor wholly true," 

From these cursory observations on the use of 
the pen and the press, a youthful student in the 
art of satire^ may be taught . caution in the em-> 
ployment of such powerful auxiliaries^ let me 
now request his attention to a subject which has 
for ages been the theme of censure with all pa- 
triotic individuals, who thought they evinced 
their public spirit by abusing the Government of 
the country. That subject is a GENERAL 
ELECTION, which though periodical, affords 
striking illustrations of manners among the dif- 
ferent classes of this great community, when an 
opportunity is presented for the undisguised pro- 
fession of popular opinion. 

Of the moderation, decency, and manliness of 
the populace of Westminster, unequivocal proofs 
were evinced during the last struggle of parties, 
when a ferocious mob actually pelted Sir Murray 
Maxwell, while that gentleman addressed them 
from the hustings in Covent Garden. Yes, the. 
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boasted magnanimity of Britons was nobly shewn 
indeed, by driving a gentleman from his place, 
wonnded, and disfigured with mire, to make 
way for a demagogue ! The modest and dii^in- 
ierested Henry Hunt, Esq. also ofiered himself 
as the representative of Westminster in Parlia*- 
ment, and obtained the votes of two or three 
hundred freemen! 

I shall now describe the grand exhibition of 
electors in a certain county. 

A GElNERAr EX'RCTION ; OR, JOHN BtXL IN 

HIS GI-ORY. 

■ ■ 

That periodical jubilee of freemen, a General 
Election in this h^ppy isle, may justly be con- 
sidered a temporary revival of the golden age. 
During sixteen days allowed by the act for poll- 
ing, the most uncontrolled liberty which a ro- 
mantic advocate for freewill could desire, uni- 
versally prevails. Human nature now appears 
in all its pristine dignity, proclaiming with sound 
of trumpet, and beat of drum, its disposition to 
make a noise in the world. No mercenary sol- 
dier is permitted to appear in the consecrated 
district appropriated to the worship of national 
ILiiiberty, where her votaries riot al will in 
(be sunshine of her cheering influence. There 

N 
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tbe liberty of the tongae, aod the liberty of the 
press . are employed to some parpose, and tbe 
characters of the great, the brave, and the fair, 
are viliiied without fear or remorse by the par^ 
tisans of the different ' candidates for popular 
favour. 

Daring this grand festival of patriotism, the 
order of society is subverted. Saperiors solicit 
the favour of their inferiors, and with flexible 
neck, and extended hand, earnestly request the 
honour of the free and independent elector's 
suffrage ; while he, ^* good easy man,"' crammed 
to the throat at an adjacent tavern, generously 
complies with an air of consequence sufficiently 
ludicrous. His female friends are also emulbus 
to share with him, the enviable distinction of 
wearing the colours of the happy candidate for 
legislative hononrs. 

On this felicitous occasion, Boniface taps his 
best home-brewed ale, which by its invigorating 
energy, fortifies tbe throat for the sonorous repeti- 
tion of ** Church and King 1'^ « The Majesty of 
the People!*' << Freedom of Election without 
Bribery and Corruption !" and similar exclama^ 
tions expressive of party, or individual sentiment* 
Inspirited by the vivifying influence of Sir John 
Barleycorn, the- eye beams with renovated brU«* 
liancjr, and alternately surveys the banners of tlii 
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fovourite candidate with a complacent snltle,>and 
that of his opponent with an indignant glare. 
During an election all the senses of the happy 
Yoters are gratified^ and in this grand entertain- 
ment music in a powerful auxiliary to mirth and 
civic animation. What delightful harmony fills 
the air ! The clangour of cymbaU^ the ear-straid-' 
ing bounce on the great drum, and the various 
sounds of the clarion, the darinet^ and the bas- 
soon, arouse the animal spirits to a degree of ex« 
tatic elevation.. 

In every county-tQ»Wn and borough, the cttmosi 
activity prevails } every lierve is braced to the 
highest tone of patriotic expectation^ and every 
igye brightens on the approach of that happy mo- 
ment when the golden — ^no, the bank note — ' 
shower scattered from the portfolio of the smiling 
candidates far popularity, shall reward the toils 
of electors, and tbeir assistants. As a prepara- 
tive, the baker^ the batcber, the brewer^ and the 
distiller, send in their best productions^ as incite* 
ments to good fellowship and conMtUitional friiM 
ternity : the milliner collects ribbons of the fa- 
vourite colouis of ttfe candidates^ and exhibits* 
them in her window in the most atttractive point 
of view ; while the simpering wives and daogb-' 
tem of the electors, await with palpitating hearts,' 
the blissful moment when they shall be honomed^ 
with a chaste kiss by an expectant legislator! 
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In this great struggle of parties, the ariginal 
object of the election seems to be totally over- 
looked ; this is indeed no time for reflection-^— the - 
people are happy, — what would you have more ? 
** Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.** 
Indeed, so ingenious is political sophistry, that 
the friends of ministerial influence, and opposi- 
tion, are equally gratified with their choice ; and 
persuaded by the afibcting eloquence of declaim- 
ers, that Mr. Wiseacre is the most proper repre- 
sentative in the world for the ancient borough of 
Fuddlington, that sagacious gentleman is elected 
to the honourable office of representative of the 
enlightened and patriotic burgesses. 

The enthusiasm of electioneering has a most 
powerful influence on the imaginatidn ; a kind of 
temporary insanity elevates the mind to a degree 
of poetic furor, which is discharged in squibs^ 
lampoons, songs, and epigrams without number, 
but not without price, for in some instances the 
poet is rewarded more liberally than even the 
laureat himself. 

Sometimes the partisans of a candidate for a' 
seat in Parliament, are convened a few days 
prior to the commencement of an election. The 
following dialogue is a specimen of the diversity 
of opinion, which commonly prevails on the 
occasion. 



« • 
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A PUBLIC DINNER IN THE COUNTY OP 

Present, Parson Plausible, Counsellor Quibble, 
Farmers Blunt, Bluff, Frank, and Sly, Grind* 
well, Miller, Pinch 'em, Mealman, &c. 

Counsellor Quibble in the chair. 

Quibble. Now, gentlemen, as the cloth is re- 
moved, I shall propose, as a toast, our noble 
though absent friend. Lord Fuzball.— (jDrun* 
with three times three.) 

Frank. Why to be sure his Lordship throws 
dust in one's eyes — ^yet he gives a pretty long 
lease. 

Bluff. Yes, but he likes to raise the wind on 
some occasions, for all that. 

Plausible. And is not that justifiable ? Con- 
sider his Lordship's large family, and numerous 
servants. They cannot live on the air. 

Sly. No, that they can't. Parson, and my 
Lord will take care to have the fruits of our 
labbur for their support. By-the-bye, I have 
often thought, that several young fellows whom 
his Lotdship employs for footmen, and grooms, 
might make tolerable ploughmen ; or were they 
even employed to delve in a ditch or a marlpit. 
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• 

Ibbey would be of some use. Now tbe*y seem 
like pleasure horses to be kepi merely for shew. 

Quibble. Yes, and so they certainly are. You 
know, gentlemen, that Lady Fuzball is the 
daughter of a celebrated artist ; she has always 
been accustomed to contemplate beautiful ob- 
jects, and therefore the most agreeable attend- 
ants are selected to be about her person. 

Blunt. Yet she was not so very particular in 
the choice of a husband. 

Qtiibble. O you know a title is in itaelf $iufE- 
ci^ptl^ attractive to a lady. 

Plausible. I wish, Mr. Quvl^ble, you would 
proceed from this small-talk to the busiues^ of 
the day^ 

Bluff. For my own part. Parson, I think the 
best part of the business is over. We have bad 
a good dinner, which in these titn^s ^s a very 
good thing. 

Grindfvell. You may well say so. I wish 
every honest fellow in the cotintry bad as good a 
dinner. 

Plausible. That is a Radical wish, let me 
tell you, Mr. Grindwell, and comes most un- 
graciously from the lips of a miller. Why, man, 
if the common people were well fed and clothed, 
they would lose all respect for their betters, the 
requisite subordination for the support of a 
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proper equilibrium in society would be losti 
and 

Sly. We should be all overset in the mii*e, I 
suppose. 

Franks You should not interrupt the Parson, 
Farmer Sly, you are a queerish sort of fellow, 
but there is some respect due to the cloth. The 
Parson is, you know, a very learned man, and 
his sayings are not easily understood by us com« 
'mon people. 

Bhiff. Who do you call common people? If 
it were not for such folks as we, who would pay 
first-fruits, tythes, and the rent of pews, with 
several other expences too tedious to mention ? 

Quibble. Farmer Bluff, you must not cast any 
invidious reflections on Church and State. 

Bluff. Perhaps, lawyer, Fm as loyal a man 
as thee. The Church and State ought to be 
very ^precious to us all, for I'm sure we pay 
full dearly for their support. They cost us as 
much yearly, as, if judiciously laid out, would 
soon bring all the common lands into tillage, 
and then we should have bread for — — * 

PincKem. An old song, and what would you 
be the better. Farmer? Would the cheapness 
of food enable you to pay your rent ? 

Plausible. I think you have him there^ Mr. 
Pinch'em. 1 entirely agree with you on th^ 
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f)ropriety of promoting temperance among the 
people. 

Blunt. Oh d — n your rescriptions^ or prescript 
tionsy or whatever vou Political Quacks call 
'em; you would soon diet ray countrymen into 
submission^ if they were obliged to adopt your 
regimen. For my own part, I love my country, 
I wish to see the people happy, and if we must 
from time to time have wars, I wish to see Bri- 
tons fed like fighting cocks. 

Bluff'. Bravo, bravo ! give me thy hand, my 
friend; while we have plenty of such hearty 
cocks as thee, we need neither fear foreign nor 
domestic enemies. 

Quibble. Domestic enemies ! I hope w« have 
nothing to fear on that score. 

Blunt. Yes, but we have — and our tjQOst dan- 
gerous enemies are those limbs of the law, who 
are always for setting us together by the ear$. 

Plausible. No personalities, Mr. Blunt, I be- 
seech you. Let us change the subject. 

Blunt. With all my heart. I'll give y6u a 
toast. Here's the Royal Family. 

Plausible. Perpetuity to them ! 

Sly. You mean, may they live for ever. So 
then, youVe for nothing reversionary. 

Bluff. How can you say so. Sly ? Don't you 
know that tlie pious Doctor expects a living in 
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Ix>rd FuzbalPs gift, on the demise of the incum- 
bent, who is now fourscore. 

Bluff. O the secret is out. That accounts for 
our good Rector's zeal in the cause of the forth- 
coming candidate. 

Frank. What candidate ? 

Plausible. Really, gentlemen, your facetious- 
ness is so amusing, that I almost forget the ob- 
ject of the meeting. I need not remind you of 
the patriotism, benevolence, and other sterling 
qualities of Lord Fuzball, particularly his mode- 
ration in. raising the rents on his estates only' 
twenty per cent, when so many other land 
owners require at least forty. Nor has his Lord- 
ship been inattentive to the encouragement of 
manufactures. Ever solicitous to promote the 
best interests of his country in general, and those 
of. this county in particular, he commanded me 
to inform you, gentlemen, that his fion, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Glihb, is ambitious of the honour of* 
being your representative in Parliament. 

Blunt. Why, for my ow'n pait. Parson, I have 
no objection to the young gentleman's taking the 
trouble to misrepresent us in the Wittena-Ge- 
mote, or assembly of wise men. The late House 
of Commons was not so corrupt, or at least not 
so hypocritical as the long Parlianient dissolved 
by Cromwell. But I have one thing more to 
remark ; it ^eems to me a grievance, or in other 
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words, it harts my pride as u. freeholder, to know, 
that two or three score of petty residents in a 
rotten borough, can send as many representatives 
to Parliament as fifteen or twenty thousand sub- 
stantial yeomen. 1 have another subject of com- 
plaint too, and that is the defective memories of 
Members of Parliament in general. While they 
citnvass for votes, they are sufficiently attentive; 
onr wives and daughters, nay, the very house* 
maids are kissed and flattered by these conde- 
scending gentry; but before they are a week 
in town, whether it arises from the thickness of 
the air, or the noise of London, they. seem to lose, 
all recollection of their promises, and vo\ii(^ of 
patriotism* So we may toil and grumble oji, till 
the next general election, and then we shall have 
a repetition of the former farce. All their elo- 
quence, too, seems exhausted on the hustings; and 
even should Mr. Glibb be selected as our spokes- 
man, notwithstanding bis apposite name, he 
would probably be mute in the House, even on a 
subject of the greatest importance to his consti- 
tuents* 

BOROUGH OF ct********. 
Scene— T%e Toum Hall 

Present, Mr. Tangible, Attorney ; Mr. Starve- 
all, Corndealer ; Mr. Sharp, Cutler ; Mr. Got- 
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ling*. Tailor ; Mr. Ferment, Brewer; Mr. Pinch; 
Baker ; Mr. Gloss, Mercer ; and Mr. Priskef, 
Printer. 

TanffiUe. Well, gentleooen, another auspicious 
opportunity presents itself for theimprovement of 
our funds. I always rejoice at the dissolution of 
Parliament. Mr. Speculate, from Bedford-Phce, 
liondon, ha<i jn&t made bis appearance among q<9, 
and instead of wasting* his time and exhatisting 
Qur patience by a long unmeaning speech from 
the hustings, he ia now actiirely employed in di- 
viding ten thousand pounds into suitable presents^ 
for the worthy and independient Bui^esses of 
G ********* I shall only josi hint, t^t tb'rs ho- 
nourable candidate has unlimited credit at the 
baoK of ***, and when every other article is so 
dear, surely prmtiphs^ shouid not be sotd for an 
old song. 

StarveatL Too are facelioue, Mr. Tangible; 
but although we must make the most of the oM 

» 

Borough, let us for the sake of deeeney keep up 
appearanees, and* talk loudly of public spirit. 

Glms^ Aye, Starveall, you are in the right, 
we must always keep the best side out ; in fact, 
there nener was: a time when . patriotism was so 
pffecioa»; if^. ia ahaost as rare as gfold. 

Frishet. Ne?er mtiod geld, neighboots, while 
we can get picaiy of pamper we shall d^ very well. 
Give me only a few reams of virgin paper, an4 
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I'll engage to confer all the cardinal virtues on 
our favourite candidate, by a single squeeze of 
my free, and impartial press. 

Sharp. No doubt of it, Frisket ; you printers 
are devilish keen blades, and can cut up any 
party, according to the price paid for dissection. 

Ferment. All trades must live ; why should 
not printers be paid as well as other tradesfolks ? 
You do not consider what risks they* run — '' — in 
danger of being prosecuted by Government, if 
they disclose too freely the state of public af- 
fairs ; and of being thrown into the mashing tub 
of popular indignation, if they approve of the 
measures of administration. ' ^ 

Gosling. Why, yes, the most ignorant fellow 
will be meddling, and although as stupid as my 
goose, he will presume to censure those measures 
as you call them, by which our rulers, like just 
and judicious tradesmen, are enabled to cut the 
coat according to the cloth. If great men will 
cabbage a little iiow and then| we ought to make' 
some allowance for human fcailty. . Mrs. Gos- 
ling says we are all no better than we should be; 
and when I ventured to vindicate the public^ 
spirit of the Burgesses of this most ancient Cor- 
poration, she called it a rollen-boraugh, and 
threatened Jjg throw the goose at my head, if 
I did not sell my vote for one hundred pounds 
at least. c ^^r^ ^*^ -' * 
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Tangible. Nay, Gosling, surely you are not 
such a goose as to expect such a sum for allow- 
ing a good-natured gentleman, to take the trou- 
ble of appearing as your proxy in Parliament. 
There is also something due to rank, station, 
and influence, you know. There's Mr. Signum 
the banker, will expect two hundred pounds ; the 
Reverend Simon Cleanhands an equal sum, and 
I shall consider myself entitled to half as much. 
If yon can get fifty pounds for your vote, you 
may think yon have taken the proper measure of 
the illustrious Mr. Speculate, our worthy repre- 
sentative- — when he has paid handsomely for that 
enviable honour. 

Gosling. * Well, well, I'm no scholar ; I must 
be content with what I can get. All men, I find, 
are as partial to cabbage as tailors themselves. 

• Pinch*. Why not, Grosling ? For my own part, 
I can boast of producing as fine light palatable 
bread as any man in England. 

Ferment. Yes, Pinch, when' weighed you will 
be found wanting. 

Pinch. Whatever deficiency there may be in 
my weight,* neighbour Ferment, there is a still 
greater lack in your manufacture. Your ale has '■ 
neither body, nor spirit. 

Gosling. Then it resembles our good old 
Borough. 

Tangible; Hold your tongue, you goose ! Our 
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Boroug'li is higlily venerabki resectables and. vU-^ 
luable. It u an excellent merchantable conimo' 
diiy, and reminds me of a <K)uplet of Hudil^fas; 

The real value of a thing, 

Is just as much as it will bring. 



SATIRICAL STRICTURES ON 310DERN El>l/CA- 

TION. 

The youth of all the higher and middle classed 
ID society have a manifest advantage over those 
in a lower station ; yet it will be found that, in 
consequence of injudicious maitageroent, they 
derive little benefit from contingent circuni* 
stances. The indulgence of infantine Caprice, so 
prevalent in this metropolis!, is one great source 
of folly and vice. From a ridiculous affectation 
of tenderness, many mothers lay the fooodatioD 
of the future obstinacy of their sons, by gratifying 
their childish passions. Such falsely good-na- 
tured beings will exclaim, '^ I cannot bear to 
make my child unhappy, even for a moment ; 
poor fellow ! he will have trouble enough when 
he grows up ; sorrow will come too soon !'* Thi^ 
absurd idea is very common among parents, who 
imagine their chikhren will be taught the regula- 
tion of their passions by experience. 
Boys ftre indulged^ leak severt reatnetions 
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tshould break their spirit, and render them timid; 
hence they become assuming* and impndent, and 
on their entrance into life are like a luxuriant 
tree, whose superabundance of branches and 
foliage prevente it from producing any good 
fruit, till the severe hand of experience lops its 
redundancies. 

How irrational are those parents who permit 
their sons. to attain maturity, with only a few 
fashionable accomplishments ! They step out into 
life with all their passions and desires in full 
vigour; where, impatient of contradiction, and 
unaccustomed to controul, they are often involved 
in embarrassments and quarrels. Enchanted by 
the smile of pleasure^ the giddy youtli revels in 
her illicit enjoyments. Fascinated by public 
amusements, and misled by dissolute compa- 
nions, be pursues the phantom of happiness with- 
out reflection. The stew«, the gaming-table, and 
the tavern, consume his health and fortune ; till 
rained, emaciated, and forsaken, the wretch is 
left to pine in hopeless despondency ; or unable 
to meet his naked heart alonCf terminates his 
vain-glorious career by suicide ! Such, alas ! are 
too often the fruits of an improper education. 

.Young clergymen would be the most proper 
instructors of youth. Being well taught them- 
neives, and coming fresh from classic ground, 
with their faculties inttigotated by poHte learn- 

1 
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inpf, they are fully competent to the task of in* 
culcatin^ know ledge ; and, from their prepara- 
tory study of ethics^ they are proper guardians 
of the morais of others. 

Men of genius would find ample room for their 
active minds to expatiate, in tracing, and aiding, 
the development of the human understanding. 
Nor will any man of sense object to the avoca- 
tion, w ho will take the trouble to recoliect that 
some illustrious writers have presided over youth, 
as masters and assistants in academies. Milt op, 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, ^' poured the fresh in^ 
struciion o*er the mind /' nor can we rationally 
consider that employment as a degradation of 
talents, which contributes so essentially to the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

When the pupil has been initiated in the ele* 
ments of useful science, and while the susceptible 
heart throbs with gen^ous feelings, the beauty 
of morality should be exhibited in the most en- 
gaging gaib. The simple and sublime precepts 
of Christ, will awaken that benevolence which is 
the source of human felicity on earth. The tutpr 
will have an opportunity to contrast the fanciful 
doctrines of the heathen, with the elevated and 
godlike dignity of Christianity ; and the unerring 
precept, " Whatsoever ye would that all men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them/' 
will, by making an early and permanent im- 
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pression, guide the happy being in the path of 
justice. 

Elegant literature, such as poetry, history, 
biography, and natural philosophy, may be studied 
with success. With a mind thus imbued with 
divine and human knowledge, the youth, when 
he steps into the world, wilt feel and ,act up to 
the dignity of a rational being. He will be. a 
column at once to adorn and strengthen the 
;fabric of society ; he will ^rceive his dignified 
situation in the order of created beings, and 
rejoice in the honourable privileges of a man and 
a Christian. 

This sketch is submitted to the cpn«deration 
of the middle and lower classes of the community, 
whose very imperfect mode of educiition requires 
improvement, especially as many of the school- 
roasters are incompetent to a trust on which so 
much of the happiness of the present and future 
generations . depends ! Happy, thrice happy, 
would London soon bei if those miserable chil- 
dren who are now taught the arts df deceit and 
thievery, were taught to read and write, and had 
their minds early fortified with pious precepts, to 
enable them to resist the influence of evil com- 
munications. 

The human soul comes pure and innocent from 
the hands oU its holy Creator ; by its union with 
ihe body, it becomes liable to the errors and vices 
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of feHen Man, yM:<?Mthiaes endued wiih faculties, 
which, under proper regulations, are productive 
of good ; while its exquisite susceptibility renders 
it 'Kable to Vecdve continual impressions from 
imrroufiding^ objects. Hence the 'vast import- 
tote of odr infantile yetfrs, and the necessity of 
the early tfnd gradual ioculcation of the moMH 
duties. 

Fltrdnts, Idok «rouifid ! behold tbe little Mobm- 

ifig creatures whotti* )P!rbvidence bas cottimittfed 

to your charge. Ah, (nilf ivat^ therr hearts ; rec* 

tify Ihevr judgmefMs ; ^tind 4!be!¥ gtiAdtd f^vereM^ 

will reward your love! Do not imagine iltkiit 

your iicity to your offspring is cokifined to tsupply- 

iHg thiem with mere necjgssaries. That is, indeed, 

ittdii^iisable ; but their ititnds require a. much 

td&He important kind of niitritiient. Instil piety 

to iBod, and I(yV6 to mankind, as the two great 

principle of human felicHy. Teach them to 

fiHg^tA tbe t^ole creation as the production eif 

^<me great and good Being, whose wisdom* is un- 

b(mnded. As their facuities expand, let th^m 

ibe initiated in 1*e principles of useful science, 

a'nd taught some art conceive to the common 

good. Then ghwll yodr daughters be celebrated 

for their modesty and virtue, and your sons 

'become honest, industrious, anfd intelligent men, 

5tbe glory ofilbeit* parents, 'and an honour to their 

county. ' ' 
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. TbA SingUiili BalianiU cbftraDter^ in ita »ta(^ of 

unalloyed simplicity ip..tbft e^Mii^try^ ta qb^ of the 

honest, mipdeftit it r^Afiyii;^!^ l>eiib«m'» be^ttliful 
description ^fUm Thf^m^i ; 

<* Though deep, yet clear ; diough gentle, yet not 4ull ; 
Strong without rage, without overflowing fulL** 

« ■ 

By mingling wiih adFentavers from varioos 
nations, in London, the purity of the genuine 
Snglish eharaiter is lost. In the city the /dm 
^ gain predominates to 8uo)i a degree that 
^dewien converse with complaoency on the 
fnbject ^f wealth obtained by Qaaeks, poffing 
Publishers, and other impostors. 

Tb^ pride 9f merchants and tradesoken, firom 
Iheir (cpnsoio^siiefis of posaeasing wealth, is absnnd ; 
yi^t itibey are w proud of the contents of (lieiv 
wc^^bou^es and sJM>ps as if they bad obtained the 
goodti^ iMdndly by (heir own industry. Bq^ina 
philq^p^oel point of view, the meri^aat \i^ the 
fm^mhomesm^ to the fmbUo, who altendi^ to serve 
Ibe pqrcbat^r with the produce of a hundred 
cUmes. 

Sititt m^e ridiculous is thai pride in dress, 
pMf nils ^meog the £ptvolou3 of both sexes 

o2 
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in London. The tailor or milliner might with 
some propriety k^l complacency, on viewing the 
prodactions of their taste; but the wearer ap- 
pears as much gratified with a costly dress, as if 
it were a peculiar privilege. > 

Contrasted with opulence, we behold human 
nature reduced to a wretched state of degrada- 
tion in this populous city ; insomuch that poor 
boys are reduced to the necessity of sweeping 
chimniest and indigent old men are compelled by 
want to sweep the streets. Menial servants are 
converted into mere machines ; and the herd of 
perfumers and hair dressers who attend . on the 
affluent, obtain their livelihood by flattery and 
servility. A step higher is still worse; for the 
vicious, or as it is called the fashionable world, 
gives existence to a train of underlings too 
hideous to be mentioned. 

The indecent behaviour of young coxcombs in 
the streets; their scrutinizing stare, and insipid 
grin, are at once distrusting to the manly mind, 
and a proof that purity of heart is almost a 
stranger among the fashionable butterflies who 
lounge in Bond-street and St. James's Park. 

A dangerous cause of the corruption of man- 
ners among the laborious classes are the ale-* 
houses, especially on a Saturday night, when 
mechanics assemble to receive and to spend their 
week's wages. Bfany of the passages of the 
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public houses id several parts of the town, are so 
crowded with unfortunate girls, that it is difficalt 
to. pass along, and they actually stand up in two 
rows to allure the inebriated mechanic, who is 
induced to indulge in wantonness, while his wife 
and children are starving at home. 

A most hideous picture of hiiman depravity is 
also exhibited in the passages to the Theatres, 
while a multitude of dissolute persons of both 
sexes wait to be admitted at half price. The 
saloons are still more dangerous to the inconsi- 
derate votary of pleasure. 

■ That the Public Theatres of London contri- 
bute^ much to the refinement of manners will 
scarcely be denied by an accurate observer of 
huttian nature j but do they not also tend to the 
refinement of vice, and the depravation of morals? 
They do ! and have introduced a certain jperltt^^^ 
of manners, which is substituted for wit in com- 
mon conversation, and an affectation of sensibi- 
lity instead of genuine humanity. 

Private Theatres are particularly pernicious 
to society ; at these- orgies of folly and rant our 
sober 'citizens insensibly become the votaries of 
licentiousness, and the inan of the world soon 
learns to act a fictitious part both on and off the 
stage. This fact has been but too truly ascer- 
tained ; nay, a tradesman who had been a con- 
spicuous actor at a private theatre, recently called 
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a meeting of his creditors, who generously com- 
pptmtsed by the acceptaace of ten shillings in 
the pound. In consequence of this prudent siepy 
our 4ictor sooa afterwards adorned the front of 
bis house with a portico, supported by elegaiik 
columns, and surmounted with his name written 
in hilars ofgMi Such is the excellent morality 
laculoaAed at prirat« theatres ; nor are cur public 
places of ^uteris] BSMoi'oalculated to make men 
either wiser ^or bfetter. The theatre nsay amuse 

those hem^j who» Mltttir <^ ^® ^M^ ^^ luxury^ 
sigh for something new ; .but it is an undoiibtoA 
fact, that wlien the gloss of notelty is worn off, 
which at first rendered the stage so en<^nliiig, 
almost every person of good sense is disgusted 
wjfth the tinsel trappings, and painted faces of the 
Thespian tribe, who appear very little superior 
to 4he gesticnlators at Barthoknuew fair. 

At the aame ttSM '^ otust be acknowledged^ 
that the sitage, (under proper regulations, might 
be productive of the most excdleiit effects in the 
iaqmrov^ment of morals^ and it indisputably tends 
to the nefinement of our manners* 

Both tragedy and comedy might be ei»gfaged 
as powerfiri auxiliaries of virtue ; but they are 
but too often the handosaids of sensuality. 

As for pantomime aAd ferce, they wene always 
puerile and contemptible ; and such amuaeUMoto 
as now attract the mob hear Westmmster and 

2 
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Wfiterioo bridges, luust gi?e thf irtranger a corioM 
y^ of like taste of tbe people of LoodciQ. 

Musical parties are disgraceful to a warlike 
people like the English. What can be mor e fri* 
ToloaSf efieminate* aad absurd, than to beh^ilda 
muscular fellow straining his. throi|t through all 
tlie variations of a modem hrapura^ apd imjtatiag 
theatrical songeiters ? Such exertions teightbe- 
moie anltaliauj but they degra^ a manly Briton« 

'' Our wiTesread novels and oar daughters plays ; 
To theatrei and Fancy Balls they throngs 
And all our grace at table is a song.^ 



^nDMUND ROBBCB. — ' BEOSIVBS A LBTTBR 
FROM HIS MISTRESS. — IMPRISONED ON A 
CHARGE OF FORGERT«-*-A MOTHER'S IiET- 
TBR TO HER SON. 

.When Mr. Brownlow concluded, Edn^^nd 
s9Mi, " You have, Sir, by Jhe variety ^f topicf 
ij)troduced in your prpc|uGtioi| ^mi^sed me iqiich^ 
aqd if you publish it, your rppqt^tjop as a s^^Mfi^ 
yill^ I think, be est^bl^shcfj. It is pow ^ prppi- 
i^ious moipent to offer vopr pamphlet ^ the Satirist, 
the Scourge, and similar publication^^ TV^i^l? di/^ 
]^a(^d. the Engjisji pre|^^ no longer ii^g^lt the 
public ejre J find even the politlica} .et))ic^ of Cg\^ 
tett^ Wooler^ Sherwip ?in.4 C9, wi|I prpJ^^bJir 
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cease to inflame the ignorant and discontented 
herd of idle and profligate artisans, and a few 
tboaiiands of the enlightened and liberal residents 
of the metropolis, whose invectives against taxar 
tion, the ministry, and the episcopacy, originate 
in their envy, avarice, and total absence of reli- 
gious principle and feeling." ** Why, my friend," 
replied Brownlow, '^ though I difier from you in 
opinion respecting the politics of the day, and 
must for the sake of consistency, as a Vli^hig, 
occasionally censure Tories in power, who, by- 
the-bye, however, are very clever fellows, or 
they could not have retained their places so long; 
yet you are perfectly right as to the probable 
success of my trivial observations on society, 
and if every lover of scandal in London and 
Westminster will only pati'onise my work so 
far as to purchase a copy, the sale will exceed 
even that of Moore's Almanack. But enough 
of this ; you know we are to go to the Fancy 
Ball in *****^i^*** square next Friday night j 
I shall call at Mr. Bolton's about ten o'clockl 
and shall expect you to be ready at that hour.'^ 

This, point being settled, Edmund parted with 
his friend; as he proceeded to the entrance pf 
Mitre Court, the passage was crowded by a 
promiscuous throng, attracted to the spot by a 
dispute between two gentlemen. Edmund en- 
deavoured to pass through the crowd, but found 

1 
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tihuself very much jostled by several young men 
who surrounded him, and one of whom struck 
him with his elbow in the breast. While he 
pushed the assailant from him, and by a blow in 
the temple brought him down, he felt his coat [ 
pocket violently pulled, and in putting down his ! 
hand found that his skirt was cut in several 
places, his inside pocket cut open at the bottom, 
and his pocket. book, containing bank notes to 
a considerable amount, taien away. There was 
BO redress, and having now reached Fleet-street, 
he called a coach, and on his arrival at Mr. 
Bdlton's hastened ujp stairs to change his coat, 
for the purpose of concealing his misfortune. 
Sis money was ndw considerably diminished ; 
he was convinced that Brdwnlow*s account of 
the turpitude of civilized man was just; and 
sighed to think that a community, which afforded 
such numerous gratifications as that of London, 
should thus abound with depredators, who were a 
disgrace to the human species. 

When he went down to join Mr. Bolton's 
social circle in the drawing«ro6m, a letter was 
presented to him, which at the first glance he 
knew to be in the handwriting of Lady Frances 
— — . H6 put it in his pocket with some 
emotion, which was observed by Mrs. Bolton, 
who smiling said, *' You are rather incurious, 
Mr. Vere, respecting the contents of the letter, 
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and yet I think I perceived that you were S0Qie« 
what affected by the ^uperscriptioD, how far the 
coDteDts may prevail in exciting sino^ilar en^otiona^ 
is yet unknown/' ** O Madam/' replied £d- 
mund in a cheerful tone, << this epistle is merely 
from a young friend, with wboQi J hav^ b^eu 
acquainted about three weeks ; it i$ probs||bly 
unimportant. As for the concern, the traces of 
which you perceived in my countenance, it arQ3e 
partly from the circumstance of my having been 
robbed in the street this evening/' <' Ah, ipy 
friend V exclaimed Mr. Bolton, ** you inust 
learn to keep good hours, and a sharp look opt 
too, if you hope to escape from the dexterity of 
our active citizens. But how much did you 
lose ?" '' About one hundred and fifty poirndft. 
Sir, which I imprudently kept in my pocket 
book ; but I thought it safe ip my inside pocket. 
The pickpocket, however,%y, cqttipg a f^w^geo- 
metrical figures on the »kirt of my coi^t, soon 
opened an entrance to my treasure, apd I deservie 
to lose it for my inattention/' 

About ten o'clock Edmund complained of a 
slight indisposition, and m^de that & pretext for 
retiring to his bedchamber ^t that early hour. 
On entering the roooi he broke open the letter 
with all the eagerness of a successful lover, and 
read the foUowipg Un^* 
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Dear Edmunb, 

The unexpected return of my father from 
the coDtioenty requires this brief notification of 
an event with which our mutual happiness is so 
intimately connected. He arrived at' noon to* 
day in excellent health and spirits, and purposes 
to. set out vntb me to Renfrew Castle in Scot- 
land { so that unless we are' to be separated 
beyond the probability of a future union, or even 
a meeting, it will be requisite for you to meet 
me at the house of a frj^nd, No. — , Conduit- 
street, Bond-street, io-morrow evening at eight 
p'clock. Your d^ermination during that inter- 
view will decide the fate of your 

Frances *****. 

^* Then we must get the start of the old gen- 
tleman," cried Edmund, ** and at Grelna, in 
his native country, realize that blit^ to which aft 
a«6tere and proud parent would never consent." 
He then opened his trunk, and examined the 
state of his funds : nearly one hundred pounds 
yet remained. '^ It will be quite sufficient for 
our matrimonial excursion,*' said he, ** and after- 
wards my father will readily give us a supply •'^ 
With these pleasing reflexions he retired to rest, 
and fell asleep amid that delieiam reverie in 
winch the antioipatioas of approaching faappi 
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passed throagh his imagination in ail the beau- 
teous forms of love, embellished with gayest 
tints of hope, and illamined by the sunny smiles 
of joy. He little knew the twofold peril to which 
be was exposed, by the wiles of a demirep, and 
the arts of a sharper. 

Next morning aiier breakfast, Edmund went 
to his chamber, and made up a small parcel of 
lagg^ffe for the following night's intended elope- 
ment. As the morning was frosty, and the 
weather fair, he walked out on a morning visit 
to Sir Thomas Touchstone ; but he had notprov 
ceeded four hundred yard's from Mr. Bolton's 
door, when he was accosted by a man wHo fol-. 
lowed him, with the mquiry, " Pray, Sir, k 
your name Vere?'* ** Yes, Sir," replied Edmund. 
"Edmund Vere, Sir?" "Yes," rejoined Ed- 
mund, with some surprise at the inquisitiveness 
of the stranger, " that is my name, why do yoa 
ask ?'' " Because, Sir, I have a warrant against 
you on a very serious charge. I request, Sir, 
that you will make no resistance,^' continued 
the . man, seeing Edmund look angry. " I 
am an officer of the police. Sir, and am 
merely doing my duly. You must come with 
me, Sir." The officer then pulled oat a 
pistol, and making a signal to another con« 
federate, ai coach was called, in which Edmund 
went with the two officers to th^ Police Office 
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ia . Queen Square, where a magistrate was then 

sittipg. 

When EdnnnDd entered the office, he was 
recognised by the jeweller to whom he had paid 
.the Bank Post Bi|l which he received from Ray- 
mond. *^ This, may it please your worship/' 
said the tradesman^ ** is the person who paid me 
the forged bill/' A clerk from the Bank of 
England attended to prove the forgery. Ed- 
mund inquired whether he might send foi% a 
^iend| but the magistrate, rather sternly, in- 
formed him that his offence was not bailable ; 
and vrithout hesitation wrote his mittimus. . He 
was conveyed in a coach without delay to New-: 
gate, and on ' entering this abode of misery and 
crime, was taken to a felon's cell. He was 
shocked, and inquired whether he could not be 
accommodated with a better apartment. ** Yes, 
jes,'V replied the turnkey,/' if you can command 
money ; its power is great even in a prison/' 
** Then take me to a more comfortable place/' 
The turnkey, however, locked him in; but re- 
turned in i^bout half an hour, and led him to a 
room tolerably furnished, and where ct good fire 
softened the rigour of a winter's day. The turnr 
key now desired to know whether he wisihed foi; 
refreshments, and Edmund or4ered'a muttoq 
chop and a bottle of wine. Npt that he felt thf 
cravings of hunger, but becnuse he mpffoflied ib^l 
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the profits of whatever he ordered would caoM 
the turnkey to treat him with more attention and 
humanity. He then wrote to Mr. Bolton, with 
a short account of his situationi and gave the 
tnrnkey a crown to dispatch an errand boy with 
the letter. 

When alone, Edmund endeavoured to 'calm 
the perturbation of his mind. The events of the 
moming* had been so unexpected, as well as 
calamitous, and passed in such rapid succession, 
that a review of them seemed like an unpleasant 
dream ; but when he looked around, and beheld 
the bolts and bars with which he was environed, 
he shuddei'ed with instinctive horror at his 
dreaditil situation, and sickened while he exe« 
crated the treachery of mankind. • - 

While he indulged these gloomy reflections, 
the door of his apartment was opened, and Mr. 
Buersii entered with a countenance as pale as 
death. He happened to be passing as EdEinnd 
stepped out of the coach, and the idea that he 
might be of some service, indiiced him to caM at 
the prison, on his retorn from a prtnting office 
to wbicb he was Hiking isome eopjr of a work 
which was tb^n in tke press. There was seme 
consolation in the presence of an ^i^quaintance j 
and, as Edmund arose to sbsike bands with 
Buersii, tears started from the eyes of the York- 
shit^ critici while he ^sdakned, ^ Good Heavenl 
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Mr. Verfe, what can this mean ? Why do I see 
f6u here ?** Edrnnnd then, in a few words, 
kifoitned his ftiend of his irreparable misfortune, 
and the countenance of the hearer was expressive 
of the grief of his mind. ** Nothing can save 
yon, Sir,*' said he, " but the discovery of the 
Tillain, who, while he swindled you out of your 
money, meditated your destruction. Do you 
know his - name, and can you describe his per- 
son ?'* Edmund satisfied Buersil respectitig both 
these particulars, and he hastened away to em- 
ploy a number of police t)fficers to discover the 
miscreant. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon Mr. Bolton 
arrived at Newgate. Edmund felt humiliated 
aft this interview ; his friend perceived his cha- 
grin, and hinted the necessity of immediately 
writing to his father. *^ I shall write to Mr. 
Vere,*^* ^aid he, " with a simple statement of 
errcumstances ] he wiU doubtless hasten to Lon- 
don, where I hope that our united influence will 
extricate yon from this dreadful misfortune.** 
Edtnund concurred with his friend in this plan, 
and Mr. Bolton soon afterwards departed from 
the prison. 

Dinner was now served up to the solitary 
dupe of metropolitan deception : and notwith- 
standing the tremendous abyss into which he 
was [flanged, yet the excellence of iiis constitu- 
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tiOD enabled bim to take some refresbment with 
a good appetite* After dinner he reviewed the 
events of his life since his arrival in London, anfJ 
discovered that his open and unsuspicioys heart 
noisled him to cherish too good an opinion of 
mankind. But Lady Frances, the lovely and 
tender Lady Frances, surely sbe was not deceit- 
ful ; that idea alone operated as a cordial to his 
spirits; but he recollected with grief, that it was 
impossible for him to gratify their mutual wishes 
by an elopement. An apology was indispensar 
ble: he did not think it decorous to date liis 
letter from a prison; and therefore wrote as it 
appeared from the Chapter Cofiee House; ' in- 
forming her that an unforeseen event put it 
totally out of his power to meet her on the foU 
lowing evening. 

On the fourth afternoon of Edmund's confine- 
ment Mr. Bolton again visited him, and infdrmed 
him that his father had arrived that morning, and 
was busily engaged in consulting lawyers on the 
nature of the charge against him, and the possi- 
bility of effecting his speedy liberation. The 
tears filled Edmund's eyes, and his bosom heaved 
with filial gratitude and affection to so good a 
parent. ** He will visit you this evening, my 
friend,'' said Mr. Bolton, ** so keep up your 
sprits and hope th^ best. Your other relations 
hav^ not forgot you ; here is a letter from;your 
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mother, which you will probably like to read 
without witnesses ; I shall, therefore, retire/' 
With these words he left the room, and Edmund 
with a palpitating heart, and almost overpowered 
by his emotions, perused the following effusion of 
maternal love. 



A mother's IjEtter to her son« 

This is my first letter to my only son, and oh ! 

in what a situation is my Edmund? — The child 

of my youth, and the darling of my heart, in 

prison---perhaps in chains ! Oh Edmund ! for- 

give your mother's womanish lamentation, for I 

must pour forth the feelings of my full heart to 

yon, my dearest child : — instead of imparting 

comfort to you, I myself need consolation — for 

anguish, bitter and indescribable anguish, has 

taken possession of my soul. I tremble at every 

sound — I dread every knock at my door, lest 

intelligence, not to be survived, should be an- 

:iUHinced by some messenger. When you set 

out for* Iiondon, I felt sad forebodings of evil; 

.but confiding in the virtue of my son, I hoped 

. you would escape the snares of that seat of folly 

and iniquity. 

I looked into Cowper's Task the other day, 
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and turning to his description of Londony met 
the following passage : 

" The shark is there, 
And the shark's prey." . 

I shuddered at the danger with which you were 
surrounded. The next day's post brought the 
dreadful tidings, that you were imprisoned in 
Newgate on a charge of forgery ! In an instant. 
Spring Hill House, so long the abode of inno- 
cence and serenity, was changed into a house of 
mourning. '' A letter from Mr. Bolton/^ said 
your father. ** Are there no letters from Ed- 
mund, Sir?^ exclaimed Maria and Harriet both 
at once. •* No,*^ was the reply. I kept my eye 
on yonr father while he read, awaiting^ in anxioua 
expectation of hearing some news from yon. 
He suddenly ceased to read — ^turned pale — and 
rising, walked up stairs with the open letter in 
his hand. I followed him in breathless terror. 
" Is Edmund ill, my dear?'* said I. "No,*" 
said your father, in a hollow tone that pierced 
my heart. He threw himself on a aofa-*-g^asped 
for breath — and seemed actually dying, when tbe 
first tears I ever saw him shed, affiirded him 
momentary relief. I threw my arms ronnd his. 
neck and wept with him, still ignorant of the 
full extent of our oommoQ calamity. At length 
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yovir father said in a low and solemn tone, ** Ed- 
round & criminal — in irons — and in jeopardy of 
his life! — bankruptcy, beggary, pain, nay even 
death itself were felicity to a degradation like 
this/* I could hear no more — my head grew gid- 
dy— -the sight forsook my eyes ^nd with a groan 
I swooned away. On my recovery, I found your 
father and sisters supporting me in bed, and 
mingling their tears. '' She lives! our beloved 
mother and friend lives!'' exclaimed Maria. 
''Thank God! thank God!" was all your father 
could utter, with his eyes turned towards heaven 
in solemn devotion. 

Since that time I have been rather unwell. I 
wi^ep, yet tears give me little relief; for the hor- 
ror I feel every time I think that my only — my 
amiable boy — a youth so universally esteemed and 
beloved^ has become the victim of villains, for 
their accomplice he can never have been — ^to 
think that my kind*hearted Edmund, the pride 
and hope of our family, now lies imprisoned for a 
crime, which is of such a nature as to render even 
mercy inexorable— that he may be tried, con- 
victed, condemned — I would not conclude the 
sentence for the wealth of England ! My child, 
on whose honest brow, tl]» dignity of virtue is so 
distinctly impressed, can never suflfer******. No ? 
tjliat Providence which protected his infancy and 
youths will, if a motlmr's prayen Me heiuni, yet 

p 2 
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interpose to save my beloved; restore hiin to ho* 
Doarable society, and defeat all the artifices of the 
emissaries of hell. 

Your pocket-bible now lies open before me, 
and I find the following words marked with a 
pencil, perhaps by yonr own hand : '^ My son^ 
when sinners entice thee, consent thoa not.^' ^by 
did not my dearest child take this celestial moni* 
tor with him to London? What are the accom* 
plishments of polished life, or the curiosities in- 
vented by human ingenuity, in comparison to that 
wisdom which at once humanizes, enlightens, ex- 
alts, and renovates; and that faith which opens 
the portals of immortality and happiness? 

I send this letter under cover to Mr. Bolton : 
your father set out yesterdayfor London. Adieu, 
my son ! The blessing of a tender, solicitous, 
and mournful mother, and abovd all the protec- 
tion and blessing of htm who is able to save, be 
your safeguard and consolation in this period of 
dire tribulation— of imminent peril! Farewell, 
my beloved Edmund ! Your sisters join their 
prayers and tears with mine. Farewell. 

Mart Yekb. 

Spring-Hill House, January 20, 1830. 

This tender and monitory letter was perused 
by Edmund with various emotions. Sometimes a 
strong sense of shame at his own folly, in being 
so easily outwitted by a sharper ; then indigna- 
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tion against the miscreant who had bronght him 
into his present dangerous situation; but the 
predominant id^ was grief, for the sufferings of 
his pious and affectionate mother. ^' Ah \ " cried 
be^ with a voice broken by excessive sensibility 
and sympathy, '^ I have destroyed the health, and 
interrupted the serenity of that pure mind which 
never felt anguish for its own indiscretion, be- 
cause it has ever been virtuous. My dearest pa- 
rent now languishes under the tviro-fold affliction 
of fear and sorrow, and my unhappy inexperience 
is the cause of her misery. O merciful Creator, 
permit me to escape from this destructive snare 
in which I am entangled, and my life shall be de- 
voted to thy glory, and the welfare of my fellow 
creatures.*' Overcome by strong emotion, Ed- 
mund threw himself on his knees, and poured 
forth his supplications to the great preserver of 
men. His mind was tranquillized by devotion, 
and he arose with a presentiment that deliverance 
was nigh. Whilst he continued in this state, 
his father, accompanied by Mr. Bolton, entered 
the room ; Edmund felt a blush rise to his face as 
his father advanced with an extended hand. Mr. 
Vere pressed the hand of his son, but could not 
«peak, and the youth, quite- overcome by the dis- 
tress of his parent^ turned away his face — sobbed, 
and wept audibly.^ Mr^ Bolton took the hands of 
die unhappy father and son, and leading them to 
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seats, begged them to be comforted. '' The evil 
with which we are menaced, may yet be avert- 
ed," said be ; <' the officers pf justice are actively 
employed in seeking the criminal, whose nefari- 
ous artifices have involved my esteeiped friends 
in affliction ; and from our respectability in life^ 
there may possibly be an exemptiob from die 
common course of the law in this unprecedented 
instance of virtuous calamity." Mr. Vere shook 
his head, as if incredulous, and Edmund f^lt 
abashed every time he raised his eyes to those of 
his parent. They at length recovered a degree 
of composure and fortitude ; refreshments were 
brought in, and Sunday evening passed with a 
greater degree of comfort than the prisoner had 
hoped for. 

Next morning, about nine o'clock, Edmund 
was awaked from the sound sleep of health and 
innocence by the entrance of Buersil, who with 
eyes sparkling with joy, and a hurried step, ad« 
vanced to the bed side, exclaiining — '* Get up--* 
get up man — the bird of prey is caged — Ray-» 
mond — the villain Raymond is safely lodged in 
Newgate, and my friend will soon be free!** 
Edmund sprang out of bed — seized the hand )0f 
Buersil in both his, and gazed with speechleas 
amazement in the face of his friend for a moment ; 
he then cried in a mournful tone, ** No, no^ Buer* 
sily it cannot be'*-4here is hot such happiness to b6 
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expected by your falkn friend.'^ ♦* Fallen friend! *" 
replied Buersil, *^ I tellyou^ Mr. Vere, your eoe* 
my is in cusitody,^ and you will be as free, as 
Jionourablei and ashs^py as^ver, before noon!'^ 
Edmund could not reply ; — he squeezed the band 
of Buersil — breathed a secret thanksgiving to the 
€k>d of mercy^ and shed some tears on the recol- 
lection of the sufferings of his mother. Buersil 
then hastened into the street^ called a coacb^ and 
proceeded to Mr. Bolton's residence* Not a 
moment was lost by that gentleman in effecting 
the liberation of his partner's son. He proceed^ 
with the elder Mr. Yere to the city, where after 
a proper explanation, Edmund was liberated on 
bail, after finding ample security for his appear- 
ance at the next sessions, to appear as a witness 
against Raymond. 

Thus Edmund was again a free man, with an 
unblemished reputation. His faithful friend, Mr. 
Buersil, accompanied him to Upper Brook-street, 
where Mrs. Bolton received him with joy and 
^congratulation. 

Mr. Buersil was now requested by the gentle- 
men to inform them how Raymond had been ap« 
prehended. ** That I can do," said he, ** for I was 
present during the whole transaction. Yester- 
day mcnrntng I went to Carshalton, in Surrey, to 
visit an acquaintance who resides in that village. 
In the afternoon I set out for Mitcham, that I 
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might retbrn from that to^n by Uie coach. I was 
compelled by a shower of snow, to seek shelter 
in an ale-hoose on the commop. On my arrival, 
I found that several persons had availed them<« 
selves of the hospitality of my landlord, and 
among others, three gentlemen from London, who 
had taken possession of a small room in the rear 
of the house, separated from a front parlour by a 
partition. As I sat musing over my glass of ne- 
gus, I heard whispers, and curiosity incited me 
to listen. A small crevice in the wall enabled 
ihe to observe the party, and to hear their dis- 
Gourde. " You must be very cautious, Raymond," 
fiaid one of them, leaning towards another, ** or 
you will certainly be taken. Recollect that your 
stay in or near London, may prove fatal.'' 
" True," replied another, ** but luckily, my dupe 
will suffer, and then I need not dread either 
witness or prosecution. In the mean time, how- 
ever, it will be advisable to go to the continent ; 
I intend to sleep at* in the Borough to- 

night, and to-morrow morning, before sun-rise, I 
shall set out in tHe coach for Dover.'* " That will 
be advisable, Raymond ; I wish you a good voy- 
age, and a speedy journey to the world unknown 
to your Lancashire friend// . 

*^ I had now heard .euough," continued Buer- 
sil, '' to^ convince me that the criminal who be-* 
trayed my friend, was an view. I started up, ]a<* 
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foitned the landlord secretly of the circamstance, 
who immediately sent to Mitcham for « consta- 
ble; and borrowing a sword from my host» placed 
myself near the door of the room where Raymond 
sat, resolved to take him prisoner, or die 
on the spot. When the constable arrived, we 
entered the room ; surprised the party before 
they could stand on their defence, and made 
them prisoners. We brought them to town in 
one of the Mitcham stage coaches, and yoa 
know the resU'^ 

Mr. y ere expressed his thanks to Buersil in 
a very animated manner, and insisted on bis 
acceptance of two hundred pounds for the service 
he had rendered his son. Mr. Buersil soon 
afterwards parted with Edmund, who was glad 
of an opportunity of retiring from the observa* 
tion of his friends^ in whose presence, notwith- 
standing his probity, he felt deep humiliation. 

But though his pride was deeply wounded, bis 
passion for Lady Frances continued undimi- 
nished. This he felt the moment he was-alone ; 
and anxious to learn whether she had been taken 
to Scotland by her father, he set out on foot, 
soon after dinner, for her residence in Wimpole- 
street. 

When he arrived at the door, he found it open, 
and passed along the hall unpercelved by any of 
the servants. Lightly tripping up stairs, he ap^ 
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proached the door of the drawing-room/ when 
the soQod of his charmer's voice caused him to 
slop. She was io conversation with another 
]^rson,and seemed in high spirits, as she laiighed 
heartily. He listened a moment, and from the 
expressions of her companion, he was convinced 
her father was not present. Jealousy made him 
impetuous and inconsiderate ; he rushed into the 
apartment, and beheld his beautiful Dulcinea 
del Toboso, sitting familiarly on the knee .of a 
young gentleman, with her arms around his 
neck, and her head on his breast. They both 
turned their faces towards the doo^; Lady Frances 
littered a scream, and fell on the floor; her 
companion raised her, placed her on a sofa, and 
turning fiercely to Edmund, demanded why he 
presumed to intrude on his privacy in his own 
house. '* Your house ?'' cried Edmund, '* is 
not thfs the rasidence of Lady Frances *****y'^ 
He was answered by a contemptuous laugh from 
the gentleman, who, turning to the lady, ex- 
claimed, ** Wellf Fanny, what new frolic have 
you been playing ?'* << I'll tell you another 
time,'' whispered she ; ** get this rustic away as 
well as you can/' Edmund heard the latter part 
of her speech ; he was now convinced that he 
had been nearly allured into marriage by an 
accomplished demirep; and Idoking at her with 
indignant contempt^ he turned on his heel. 
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walked down stairs, and departed frooi the jbouse 
with iodescribable feelings. 

On his return to Mr. Bolton's, he joined the 
social party ; hut his effort to appear cheerful 
,was unsuccessful ; and from time to time be fell 
into a short and unpleasant reverie, which his 
father, and Mr. and Mrs. Bolton, attributed to 
his feelings, ou a review of his late embarrass- 
ment. He was rallied into some attention by 
the good humour of his host, and was more 
lively towards the close of the evening's conver- 
sation. When he retired to bis chamber, how«* 
eVeTj to ** meet bis naked heart alone,'* he felt 
all the mortification and misery of a rustic dupe 
to the dangerous artifices continually practised in 
London. '* To what purpose," cried he^ in 
ag6ny, ^^i have I listened to the cautkma of 
Brownlow, when I am thus imposed upon at 
every comer? But there are gradations of vir- 
tue, and models of. worth among mankind ; let 
-me cultivate an intimacy with them, and be more 
circuohipect in my future intercounte with stran- 
gers J ft)r I find, to my deep regret, that-~ 

'* A.man may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
At leak Vm dure it may be so in London*" 

As for woman^ who qould believe that such a 
beauteovp and courteous being, as the girl I once 
loved, could be so unblusbing^a deceiver ? Never 
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again will I trust to my own sagacity in the choice 
of a mistress : no — ^I must employ Brownlow, or 
some other adept in the science of physiognomy, 
to find that rare combination of female excel- 
lence, a beautiful face, a modest mind, and an 
affectionate heart.'' After this rhapsody, Edmund 
went to bed, where the ** balm of hurt minds/' 
a sound sleep, operated as a complete restora- 
tive. 



AN UNEXPECTED EVENT, — ^A JAUNT t-O IiAN- 
CASHIRE. — AFAHII^Y MEBTING. — CONCLU- 
SION. 

A week soon passed away, from the time of 
Edmund's liberation, during which his father 
looked over the state of his accounts with his 
partner Mr. Bolton, and when that business was 
finished prepared for his return to Spring Hill 
House. Edmund was obliged to appear as a* 
witness to criminate Raymond, and intended to 
remain in town till the termination of the sessions 
at the Old Bailey in February ; but an incident 
equally unexpected and unforeseen, required his 
immediate presence at his birthplace. A letter 
from his sister to their father, communicated in- 
telligence of a most afBlictive nature. It was as 

follows : • 

2 
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D£AR Father, 

I entreat you to return home as speedily as 
possible. — ^My mother is very ill indeed: she 
was so overcome with joy on receiving an ac- 
count of Edmund's release from prison, that 
nature sunk under the strong emotion. She is 
now, thank heaven, quite serene ; but so debili- 
tated, that I shudder at my anticipafions. . Per- 
haps Edmund can accompany you. Return, I 
beseech you,* without delay. 

Maria Vbre. 

Spring Hill House, Jan. 28, 1820. 

Mr. Vere read this letter with inexpressible 
anguish, and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaim- 
ed, '* In what a dreadful series of calamities has 
the inexperience of Edmund involved our once 
happy family ! but perhaps the fears of Maria 
ha^e magnified the danger, and my beloved 
wife will yet be permitted to cheer and enlighten 
her family and friends." He then hastened to 
inform his son that their presence was required 
at home; and they proceeded in a chaise and 
four, with the velocity of a winter's gale, towards 
Lancashire. 

On their arrival at Spring Hill House, they 
were "^shocked at the stillness and solitude of a 
spot^ so often the scene of rural gaiety and ani- 
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ttiation. Edmund followed his father into the 
hall with a heart palpitating with affectionate 
apprehension. They went into the parlour, 
where, in ^ few momentSi Maria and Harriet 
came to meet them. The paleness and evident 
affliction of the young ladies terrified their father, 
who articulated, with extreme difficulty, and ia 
a voice almost stifled by emotion, '^ How is 
your mother?" ^' Ah, Sir!'' said Maria, in a 
querulous tone, " she is, 1 fear " Sobs in- 
terrupted articulation, but tears brought a friendly 
relief. ** This morning," continued she, " Dr. 
L paid his regular visit ; he seemed 
much alarmed at the state in which he'found my 
mother, and appeared to consider her recovery 
bopelass. He ordered no medicine; but I per- 
suaded my dear parent to take a little warm 
whey, and about four hours ago she sunk into a 
deep sleep, from which «he has not yet wakedt 
and perhaps it may prove salutary." '^ O heaven 
grant that it may !" cried Edmund, kneeling 
down on the fl6or, and with up^ised eyes and 
bands, while the tears trickled down his^ cheeks, 
be solemnly ejaculated, <<Most merciful Being 
of Beings, bless and restore, I beseech Thee, 
my parent to her friends ! that mother whom I 
ever loved, but whose sacred life I have un- 
wittingly endangei'ed !'' Mr. Yere raised his 
sonj pressed his hand, and sitting down on a spfa 
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beside him, they gave full vent to their nionrofal 
feelings by an effusion of tears, labile the young 
tadies hastened up stairs to be in attendance upen^ 
their mother. 

In le^ than half an hour a female seryant 
cancie to inform the gentlemen that her mistresB 
was awake, and expected to see tbem. Edmund 
started up, and followed his father. They en^ 
t^ed the chamber, where Mrs. Veref supported 
by her daughters, sat up in the bed. On their 
approach she hdd out her hands, and with a look 
of ineffable benignity, and tender affection, said^ 
in a low voice, *^ My prayers have been heard, 
I am permitt^d to see my dearest friends again."^ 

She paused. — ' Mr. Vere held her right 

hand, and Edmund her left, while they bent ten^^ 
derly over her. What a change had ten day& 
made in the appearance of this excellent woman! 
She was only in her fortieth year, and admired 
by her friends and acquaintance for the beauty 
of her person^ and the amiableness of her dtspo* 
sitipn. But the vermeil bloom of health whitb 
lately adorned her cheek, gave place to the 
faded hue of the withered rose ; her eyes, which 
beamed with the animation of beakh, and th^ 
beauty of seotiqient, were now hollow, yet thej!^ 
st,ill glistened with the light of sensibility ; ber 
features ^ereshrunky and the expression of hcfr 
pallid eountenance^was that of extreme debility; 
Mr. Yere gazed x>n the rains of his Mary with 
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g^ef and tenderness — he would hare spoken, bnt 
a solemn awe interrupted the speech of all present, 
except the dyin^ saint. ^' You are both welcome 
home/' said she ; *' my last wish is gratified* by 
your presence. My departure will now be a 
triumph. My ever faithful and tender husband, 
bow with resignation, as I do, to the will of 
our God — for our daughters, I have no fear— 
they are both amiable and pious, and as such are 
under the particular protection of Omnipo- 
tence— our Edmund too, restored to honour, 
reputation, and society, will, I trust, be preserved 
from future evil. My dear Edmund," continued 
she, turning her eyes towards her son, ** your re- 
turn in safety has realized my hope— beware of 
evil communi6ations; read your bible; let it 
ever be your guide, and you will be happy 
for ever— I now have done with life— yet these 

earthly tiei^ '* said she, in a voice attuned 

by tenderness, while she gazed alternately on 
her husband and son*— ^^^ the heart feels a pang 

departing with those we love" She paused 

feebly pressed the hands which held hers — 

then sunk down in the arms of her daughters, 
and with a deep sigh expired, while her happy 
spirit soared to the blissful regions of immor* 
tality. Biit what pen could describe the scene 
which ensued, or the grief of the survivQrs ? * * 

« « « #:#.«♦ ♦ « ♦ ♦ « #'ii»'# 
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If we estimate the intellectual powers of a 
people by their literary prodactions, those of the 
English will be found of the first order, and en- 
titled to pre-einineuce. Beautiful specimens of 
style and composition, on every subject which 
can gratify the curiosity, improve the knowledge, 
or polish the manners of a human being, may be 
found in our language ; and we can produce the 
works' of native philosophers, poets, and histo- 
rians, unequalled by those of the literati of any 
Qther nation either ancient or modern. For this 
peculiar excellence in the brightest emanations 
of the mind, we are principally indebted to the 
Reformation, which first set the inquiring spirit 
of man free, and erected that powerful organ of 
knowledge, the Pk-ess. Science and taste, of- 
fered their powerful aid to truth ; the valuable 
factfl^ discovered and recorded by the ezperiinen* 
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tat philosopher, were adorned with the graces of 
poetical and prosaic composiJjoQ^ find wisdom 
and beauty were united Irty reason. 

We have now the treasures of ancient and mo- 
dem literature in our native lanefuage, for seve- 
ral of our ingfeniqus. and )eaui^ inen baye^ by 
spirited' and efeg^nt tran^atibtis 'df the ancient 
classics, and of the* valuable works of Continen- 
tal writers, enriched the English library with the 
wisdom of all ages ; and thus, in the true spirit 
of universal benevolence, imported whatever was 
race, elegant, or beautiful in foreign l&pg^ag^ 
and exported their own original prc^ductiofis, to 
instruct and enlighten the coiopBj-»^vel^ ^<?i^ 
formed and SMperstili«u9 natiops. of Cffaristendom* 
nay, of every part of the habitable globic. The 
English reader may. now obtai^ 'frpijii. the wor^ 
and translations of his countrymen, siifici«nt in- 
format'ion for every purpose of utility or enter^ 
taioi^Qnt ; ' and this communicable facility, has 
contribated'toa'speperat taste for literature, and 
tlje ccujsequeh^ increase of books in this opulent 
isountry ; insomudi, tn^t a library is now consi- 
dered as it(dispensable in a magnificent maa»ioii, 
as any other kind of ofnamentftl arid qostly ,fni- 
nittire. Nor is this loye iof knjowledge conii'Ded 
to the opulent, for many industi'ipus irad^men, 
ftnd' ingfenious^ artisans, .expand tnat nu)n^y ifi 
tW.pur'c&ase of' Dop^ which' their 'morc^impro- 
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▼ideai or tu%u aeiglibours would have waited, 
in IkKchanalian tnrg^es ; and thufii» a vtry gfeneralr 
difiksioaof scmitifie, mctral, aod. diviae triitb,!l 
hatr gradually exalted the eharact^ of the nation 
£9ro9ixeclhabit0of thioking^^nd impcoved gpod. 
seoMTi aboviBthstt of other Eurapean^eonteBEiporar- 
na& : Indeed, a retrospective glance^ at» the pro* 
gresme inipiH>veaient of our national literature, 
vHiU afifird a pleasing illustration of our present 
maaners, morak^ and the superior ciyilizatioQ 
winek we hav,es»hap[Hly' attained. .. 

Th^ comprehensive and invaluable works of 
Bajcon, liOCRE, Nbwton, and other English 
pbilosopbers^ encicbed oar literal4jure with the 
1^pea«ure3of human wisdom; while the sublime 
and pathetic poetry of Shakspsars and Mil- 
ViWi, an4 the harmoniouH productions of Dey- 
XWJKia^d PQPBf established the auperiority of the 
]^|:^is)]^ qausei These immorial sages and barda 
wc|fQjmc^e#eded by other authors, whose taate and 
jndg^mtaft i^fkvO'tbe.tost polish to the language in 
whiy^bvUi^y wiy)t^ while their lively censure of tfad 
£()ii]^eS(.aqd vi^es Qf their contemporaries, and 
tbaii; ;elpqiienf^^if^(miip/9n4^tion of a pure, and 
pnicticai^^. ,ii|iiQr^ty, improved the' manners of 
^e agef'; At* th^: cofiimenoement of the eigh* 
Xtm^l ce^tffsy !E^ngland could; boaat of men of 
giiam )«lw^/e?»pl|€^ce;in ey^y species of com- 
IHMiVi4;^i» 1raA;^Rfiqft^lAd iq,.^^ wprld. ^BlpgUsh 
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literature was brongbt to the highest possible 
perfectioii by the emohitive effbrts of Abbison; 
Pope, Watts, Bowb, Swift, ©ay, and 
Thomsok. These elegatnt wrtters were sue* 
oeeded by JoHNSOi^, GoiiBSMTTH, Hawkbs* 
WORTH, YoiTNG, Gha"^, and i^eral other 
emiaeat authors, whose productions at once con*- 
tributed to the refitiemelit of languagre, manners/ 
andmorab; and in the ^present age, CoWI^Bflt, 
by his exact descriptions of rural scenery, add 
modern manners; his manly censure of profligacy ^' 
and his ttanpresstve and energetic iilo^tratroiid of 
the value of civil and religious liberty, and tlie 
happiness communicable by humanity and piety^ 
has promoted the best interests of sodety with' 
greater success titan all his contempomHes. .. '^ 
A general taste ibr^the beauties of literature 
has thus been happily cherished in England, 
where the most powerful ef&rts of the free and 
enlightened human mind hare been sutdessfiillly 
exerted for individual reputation and public be^. 
itefit. Reading has in the present age befdotane n 
i^tourite amusnethent ' with the peb[ile of this 
^buntry ; from the opulence suppliiedsby mante- 
ftctures-and commerce, the all of piiiiting has 
been' imprdVed at least to ai cd^eqoal d^[Me of 
felegafabe acid beauty with iny oth^r of tbe^e 
aH;s,'arid a veiry generiail .dfWfetirttiation of kno^«; 
find intdtectual^iHidl^^ hascons^ 
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qoently been effected, especially among the gen- 
teel olasBesr of society. From this 4Uii venality of 
Teading, a conajiderable oiunber of writers have 
sprung up, and the utmost facility has been af- 
forded to their, literary essays by those periodical 
publications termed magazines^ which presented 
a favouraUe medinm for the voluntary contrihn* 
tions of youthful genius, in its first efforts for the 
acquisition of popular approbation. 
. Another species of literary composition has 
foi: agie^ been /generally patronized in England. 
The natural love of novelty suggested to inven- 
tivje g^ninsy the. production of romances. Seve- 
ral voluminous narratives^rabounding with mar- 
vellous exploits and incidents of the days of chi- 
valry, for centuries occupied .the shelves . appro- 
prated to prosaic works of fiction; but these 
wej» displaced to make room for those lighter 
pieces, known by the general name of Novels, in 
which every variety of romantic composition was 
adopted, according to the taste of the writer. 
These productions soon became popular ; in them 
the intrigues, perilous adventures, vicissitudes, 
and suierings of lovers, were detailed in the fa- 
miliar style of conversation, and the imagination 
was captivated by a narrative related with an 
ease and ingenuity which gave it all the charml 
of reality. The novels of focfiAJUisON, FiKi.i>- 
iNG, SMalx;kTT, and GoiMaMiTUf have eatab- 
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Kdied*our chins to superiority iti tbis brancli'Of 
literatore, tkMigh oar couDtrymeii urnkmhtedly 
availed tbemsdves oC the aid of feretg-o novels 
aad romances; aod it must be acktiowledgcdy 
that ibr genaiae, amasiDg, and ebaracteristio fia- 
•tire, we have no composition in oor language 
equd to Don Quigcote, and Gil Bias; works wbidh 
imve immortalized their authors, aad establfshed 
the claims of Cjeavasttss aad.Lp ^ACHB/tpthe 
adhntration of mankind. '' . 

Theepistolary novels of Rich arbson became 
so popular, that numerous knitators appeared aiid 
finished in succession. Cfrculating libraries 
now bdganto be established in the most pbpo«- 
kms eiti^ and to\¥ns of Ekigtand, aad reading 
gnufaially became one of the amusements of the 
ooflunon people. PubHsbers^ who had hitherto 
treated authors with civility and even respect, 
began' to'assume more consequence, and this ^as 
increased by the servility of a new tribe of literati'; 
4iiose translators, abridgera, and compilarSi who 
^produced a variety' of mutilated works, such as 
abridgments of Uttiversal Histpry, Toars, and 
tbe Beanties of eminent poets and prose writers. 
' In fHoetry, there has also been la considerable 
ffOvohitioB of taste, and like most tMovlttioas^ it 
lias been jirejudicial. Oolt modem satiiiiste, par* 
ticakufy CHuaoHiZii^ II«r.W€>i4]iotr, and Lord 
Bt!RON, are-eifaaHy sawtastie aad tUiberaiL An- 
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efbertdeBcaption of p6^ sprang out df mod^m 
reiaemeiit. ' D&« Darwin^ iviith iiis **^q9M^ 
m&rf iiiUBtt}'' . iiis repokiu^e .personifications ; hi% 
giMrgMuaotaaineiiti8$ADd*liis philos(»pbic grayityy 
f eodered his ^^.Lovca of the FlaatSy'' more absard 
and Ifiss attraeliite thaa.Orid's Metamorphosea^ 
He was priced aad idolized by thosar sensitive 
sonfe li^hese aerr^d vi^re iM*aoed to • a perfect ani<» 
dooirftli his meltiag melody; i^tht faetjiad 
hie admivers, unfertanately for themselves, sank 
to the inevitable i^Uvioii of dattaasa and false 
taete. Jkodtber deadfiptioft •frhyqaters obtained 
a tet^tftoraffy^ patrenage. The DeHa Cruaea tribe 
o£^a0!tatatioa aad.rant,. for > it while, iibueed the 
piiUic learf add Jt^iese adnoroiis ti^itliAgs worn: 
4iiceeeded by ^^berexqiiisite votaries lof isia^Uotty^ 
who came forward with their claims to p^ffailaf . 
MmimtiQiu Aia«iig, thefie« 8outh»y, Coub- 
siOMi, WoRDinvqBVXit CAMSOiEiAf and even 
TvuM^WAi^ smd Mqnt(^om)wY|. claimed jthe^ 
mmd of simtplefe^ry.: and simple indeed it ivae« 
But SoD^aAiTf uodf^t^ned.'by^ bW fiijkire as a 
mofifi son <>f ; ibiB mcisesp , aspired to be. anblime* 
Itb^ Ippg ,be^a;)aokpoW<9dg#4. tjiatw^ cwli. 
onlyiboa^ (Of, boo re|^ poet* bui the4)atmti^. 
Robe^ :^opitW;,resolv^: that we .should itav^c^ 

tie ..Wifi^^ {(0 jsnlMta^Mluke. bis olt^DMi: b». fa- 
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ratif e in blank yene. Other perforpierB 0n tb^ 
lyre, like the ancient competitors for the croiira 
at the Olympic Games, also aspired to the fame 
qi epic bards, and in this age, ho prolific of me- 
■dorable events, and rapid improvements in all 
the arts, we can enumerate three epic po^ms 
from the pen of Southst ; one by Pv£ ; <me by 
CuMBBHLAND ; and one by CoTiXfi ; beddes 
three epic balhiU by the indefatigable Sci>TX ! 
A severe critic may indeed exclaim : '^ You can- 
not with propriety call those rhapsodies eptc 
poems ; compared with the Paradise Lort, they 
vanish like stars on the approach of solar light/ - 
This may be trae ; bot no liberal critic wilteii^ 
pect impossibilities. These gentlemea all Mi^ 
took their talent when they touched the lyre of 
Apollo. 

While our poetry has thus descended into the 
regions of absurdity, and Ae Bathos, with the <bx* 
ception of Cowper's Task, whidi rises ainong 
modem verse like an oak surrounded by -under- 
wood, the art of novel and roasanee*writtng has 
been brought to a degree of perfectioii, to whtdr 
RfCHARDSON and FiexiDIMO were straagem/ 
Indeed, so rapid has been the * production , of 
novels, and so strong the similarity of «fharaciter 
and incidents, that with the mere tarlailoil of 
names, the majority of them might be supposed 
to have been prepared for the press by th^ aid of 
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^ C^pying-miichme. The mferiortty of thdse 
product ions, however, has contributed to that 
jMiperficial flippancy, and assuming impertinence, 
no perceptible in the. world ; and vice, mingled 
with absurdity, wan introduced . about twenty 
.jears ag^o by t^ translation of German romances 
apd play^. These extravagant^ productions of a 
wild and vitialed imagination, gave a new direc* 
Cion to the curreqt of popular taste. Notbing.biit 
I'uined castles^ 4he rendezvous of banditti, or sup* 
posed abode, of spectres, could be. endured; ahd 
aftec the rierves of our wives and daughters had 
been sufficiently agonized by those monstrous 
productiens of foreign intellect, a few of our 
own worthies took up the pen.^tb assert the 
honour of British absurdity. Among these pa* 
triotic scribes, the celebrated Annb Radcliffb 
was pre-eminent. By her detailed descriptions 
of phantoms that filled her phrenetic imaginap^ 
tion, landscapes. that never met the human eyef 
eod. woods and rocks that never appeared ia 
picturesque wildness on the summit of the airy 
precipice, and her animated sketches of ItaKan 
assassins, half-consumed corpses, pictures over- 
hung with crape, daggers encrusted with blood, 
and chains firiSstened to rocks in subterranean 
darkness; this enchantress conjured up a host of 
horrors, which revisited the reader in terrific 
dreams^ «D»d altogether fcmmed aoch a combi* 
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nation of absurdities as tnigiit be ^xpett&A to 
emanate from tlie mind of a writer wbo was uf^r- 
wmrds the inmate of a mad-hoiise. Amm Rad* 
evFwm, however, negleoted to give her novels 
that tincture of sensuality requisite for the grati- 
fioatioQ of certain readers; but a kind ^enkis 
toCikdip the pen to supply that deficiency, and in 
his Monk, presented allthe seductive abomina- 
tions which an inflamed imagiiiatioD, a cofrrupt 
heart, and a mind devoted to demonology, coutd 
bestow. That the hideous romances of thi^ 
ihigliah sensualist, and the immoral dramatic 
pieces of Kotzebce, and Schuxeb, have vitir 
ated thousands among the higher classei of so* 
oiety, is evident from the frequent trials for adul-^ 
tery^ which from time to time disgraced our 
Courts of Justice. The pernicious influence of 
vibaldry and profaneness is now soaiewhart di«- 
atnbhed ; one of the promoters of adultery has 
assumed a more dignified character; and the 
nicious votaries of sensuality will not, it is to ^e 
hoped, again be able to boast of the example of 
argbecit debauchee^ in vindication of their debase 
ing pursuits. Such' are same of the most dan- 
gerous errors aris'mg from the abuse lof the j»en, 
wdtlkB press, ia this free country ; but mankind^ 
though hocn to error, bavealsii au ihheremt {yre* 
disposition to virtue. The^ Resent time affords 
th^j.animatibg tprospeot of' au ameiioratim of 



iMmh by.^a g^ieral dissemination of the ph^iiii- 

ciple^.of tnnthy through the tnednMnof: tfant gift 

^ divJttt mercy, the Bible ; and under the pro*- 

tection of Provideoce, we- may expect a gradwd 

aod durable! improTemeBt of . public iMiiiters, 

.and tb» icwusequeotf disappearanoe of leiritijr and 

i«optely«4il.a commimiiy^here thai sacred antii- 

dote Ao infidelity, and Ttoe, is in general oironla^ 

ti0p. On jtbia isntgect^ the highest flights lof 

d0<|laeiiea would i»ot be iiyperbolical ; nor oonld 

tii0t utmost aspirations of genius completelj^ de>- 

scribe, the celestial felicity. cdAferred by .die 

CHRISTIAN JaeuGioK on mankind emancipated 

frt>m tho boadagie of vice. The^Bible is indeed 

the bar binkger of divine pbilantbrc^, whidh aA 

once feveak the promise of future bliss, affordii 

an antapast <tf endless happiness, <and presents 

the cup tOif immortality to the trembling and 

l&irsty Ups of devout and?gcateful hutnab bein^ 

With the. more extensive '^circ^tion of the 

Soripturea, a considerable falling off jn'Ibe pro^ 

duction of novels is at present perbeptibleki/i^Hie 

publio niind ^eeovs siitiated /with a repetiftito of 

duU novels ^bli$ho4 i^ P^ufir i volumes At . an 

ejiorbitatitk price. A spurious l(ipd of moral prtft- 

dMctipo bfi^yinde^df b^H immaftuotur^ by 'f readgr 

writers,'^ fot the a^XHUumodalion of poliite ndu 

gioo^tii,.^er the titliiS: fi( >';C«^l#ba in Ckaffcdi 

of a Wiff,'' ": Srelf .Coptr^J,", ; " liispipliiift'^ 4i^ 
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and tbeie purified amatory pieces, are actoaUy 
admitted into the homes of strict moralists, who 
are deceived by the specious semblance of 
rirtoe. 

.' Such is the general state of English Itteratyre, 
^hicfa at this moment is so various^ multifarious, 
•and extensive, that it would require the applica* 
•tion of many years to ^etamtne the modern pro^ 
Auctions of the press. Indeed, so re^productive 
are those compilers who increase or diminish the 
works of authors to the size required by their 
employers the Publishers, that they may be com* 
pared to diistles, and other pernicious plants, 
which scatter their seeds around, and occupy the 
soil in which something truly valuable might have 
been brought to perfection. The wareboas^ of 
the dealers in printed paper may be compared to 
'* a rank and unweeded garden,'' where valu- 
able and nselesB productions of the same soil 
spring up together; the one afibrding whole- 
some nutriment, the other diffusing pestilential 
efiluvia around. 

We can, indeed, boast of a few Kving authoni, 
whose works witt delight .and' instruct posterity* 
Far be it from the candid satirist to indulge, for 
a moment, the unfounded prejudice which would 
exalt the merit of our ancestors by the deprecia- 
tion of contemporary genius ; at the same time it 
must be acknowledged^ with regret, that our most 
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e^ittmabtey are dot always oar most popular wtU 
ters. Those autbcft^ ' who stodp to hmuse At 
giddy throng, atthe eitpense of their moral p^riii*' 
ciple^, are too ofteii soceessiiil ; but sterling merit' 
will surfive sitch 'Wdrthless and temporary pfcK 
dtietions, as ttie evergreen flburiAes ila perennial 
beiacfty amid the decays of stirrdundin^ vegeta- 
tion; Let not a passiofi for fam^ tempt the miifi' 
of genios from the path of rectitude into the wiMf 
regions of licentiod^ imagination. The tiisk'd^ 
an author is the most impoHant imaginable; it 
18 his duty to ameliorate the mbhtls of' society ; 
but errors disseminated ' by hi^ seductive elo-' 
qnence, nday deprave thousands of intelligent' 
beings ! Let him also refiecit, that his most secret 
studies are open to thi$ dye of ah omnipresent' 
Creator, to whom he mort be accountable ibr thii 
use he makes -of his talents. Under .this awful 
impression, he will devote hts mental powders tci' 
virt<ie;'and endeavour to the utmost of his abilr-' 
tite fo instruct the reader. : : r: 

Tbetiovek of Richardsmi, Fielding, ScBbllkt,^^ 
G^ldfilmith, delisted their cohtemporaiiek bv' 
faithful destoiptibii^ 6f iifitcA^, attd e^ct exhibi^' 
tions of charactei^ ; and th^ still amube.' ' fti' 
imitation (^ those masterly rbmaoci^ a Htfst bf 
inferior writers appeared; and' 



Coitespondiog misses filled the reaoiij 



! ' * ' i' f ' • I 'i'i 

Witb seatimeatid frTf^ry and d^ 



1B^^%^ tbe works of these ephemera hmei kmg 
hc^n rjdraoved from tbe^^ shalvass aod another ra^? 
of iigveUst;» exerted iikfiir ahititie» ta dbann aad> 
f^toDisJbi young, ladies and gentkmetu Tbf^v 
^ffectatjoa 4>f refiped senUmeDt uttered ia |1}^ 
ai^ly ..-p^braseolofyK mppased. bjr tbose ^apieiii 
vritoc^ to be tbe^ perfecltioa of faditpaaJ^I^ ^can- 
Xf^raatipQ, was botbi ludiqnHUi apd. noii^nsi.Qfdi. 
|;rcja Bljiss^ ^dg/^irprth's J?!iJe» <>f, Sisfew*»bte. 
]i^ffl^ jAf e jii: some iDstaiiQes:liabI^.to tbi% c^?i9Uff^ 
^hatf,joppo):tumt^: l^d tl)isi| re^l^set spvp^ten, w 
the stijyi^ i«ore .refined old oaaid^^ Miss/Mi^re^ to^ 
ipake . Qbys^ryatiqnfi on . pi9r90i^:<df qa^lity^ except; 
at. thci puI^Uc tl^^atre ? Yet such cen^oi^ous goa^ 
®*Pff **«f :^ fi^Nf! *^*«*' , psys^s, ha9 Iftqg l»een e* 14- 
ix^ited by. the ignoraut. reai^ ^p £i^^hfuli <iketcbei^ 
(4* oh^nacttrs i^ndmamiersi. . . > 

Another class !of ^o^ei-writers,. without, the 
^hiUties of Mrs^D^Arbl^;, Miss^Mpre,, oc A^W. 
Edgjew^^irti^ c,wtw? i?»q^f^e8,.kojgh^ of tlie. j^ 
and ladies who have be/aii, . aband W€4^ by th^. 
protectors, sit dewii ajo^ con^jgf)^ t^^ab a f^KT^go 

odf ^candal ax^d £^hQa4 f^: 'S:^k^^^BH^P^*^^i^ 
Book^" " Theiffrivat^ His^^t ii^f th^^Courfc q^ 
!l^glaad,'',sw4!$iJEn^^ €cHrgjeries.far inei;ei 

epQluipejQt^^SJp4 ^witteo. ia. a stjflQ tidiu^r .^fc^i 
criticism at defianqe* )f such writers were. Uf, 
become English classics, we should soon degene- 
rate into the hai*barism o£ the fifteenth century ; 



but bitppily foff the honour of oor conntfy, ite 
laoguage i».lo6 6tmly ealablisbed to yield ta aay 
iiiiovftttoa ; Mich fpiiod actions lire the mere 
hiibUa)) of* litferattirer aftd like babbles, they disi> 
Uppear AUcoes»iveIy> while the troe JnltiitioQsi itf 
i^tiufe and passioD remaiai • . = 

Yet let us not be too coDftdent.pf the stability 
of our excellent language, for at this monftent* its 
pority is menaced hy no common attempti to m*- 
kitroduce vulgarity among as. lu books^a&.ia 
dresi, and filraiture, that ca|uriiiimi» goddesi^ 
Fashion t ir^m* time to time assumes tba aulfaority 
of aniifbitres^,: aad her dictates are -.obeyed by 
the passive, the giddy^ and the 'gay. No^l^ 
etier cl^ms the emowd^iwd .whoever «an pro- 
dficier vpqiethia^ n^nftjHraf^,', and unamimaii, 
j^^y anticipate temporary sa^ess. Thua the 
vaetricfd T^leaof Walter Scott produced a rich 
b^r^eB$.to the authqr a|)d^ publisher, and the ro^- 
iD^uQNi ofi an smony rnowi.Scflt, have . mneo 4mh 
\vit4)iod thc^jfud^. foU^s* q| IgSpglaod, tee a degree 
0^. frens^ ujiequalle4; ^^op ky ^nt abwrdi rage 
£pir6eripau.qp.ve)s. jw4 pl^y^^i whkh inflamed, the 
iqiagiqatif^ Af tlM?y9saii4$ in IiCMidkm* iu:'thei:bo- 
ipi^uff oiE th/^ pr(^ent»ibeatuty. ;l^Qt^ kin 
f||(aa. t^e^.b{«0phemou3 <(eaMmatidiis.of? oantmenteil 
(ipiw4itti^.;ittd athoistJmk^villainA; could satisfy the 
lovffffi of ^falime /Qomfi^si^hQA th^; and it .a|H 
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•ayage ferocity, dlHgtsttng amoors, and insane 
raring' of Caledonian fanatics^ and lonatics, can 
]dease now. Ev^n the paUic theatre re^ounde 
the melodioas names of Ponocha 1>hu, Dnmbt-' 
dikes, Madge Wildfire, and Macgregor; and 
sober citizens, with their wives and daoghters^ 
eagerly perase the adventures of profligates. 
Border robbers, and Scotch beldams, in the 
drawing room ; or hasten to behold the repre* 
ientation of diose interesting personages oti the 
stage, where, happily for the morals of the aadi- 
tpry, the cfaaraoteristic i^ntiiiients of knaves, and 
fools, are mostly delivered in a dialect which re* 
qttiras the aid of a glossary. 

By adrdit management those northern bttb- 
bleu have been kept afloat fbr several months, 
tb the great emoloment of the authors and pnb^ 
lishers. The authors, for it cannot be sopposed 
that snch exquisite productions of genius ema- 
nate from a single tnii^, have hitherto, like bttr 
literary reviewers, worked unseen, and at dark* 
oess is one sdoree of sublime emotion, obscurity 
nebdertf their rodsaaces doubly valuable. YW- 
ribtts knodes oi'lMdSliig have been resorted to ftir 
tbe ex<A)anient Qf public curi6$ity, and to e0§itt 
the transfer of ibe4mrum ^ngihk frdfn'Kngfi^ 
into Sooiti^fa co0et«.' Sbtlietimes Walter JSd^ 
iai the -reputed author, then the idon of a Scbtidh 
JBaronet, whose honottrablei pii^ent livill mtVk 
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him publish his name as a romancer, is reputed 
to be the enviable favourite; but the probability 
is, that those novels and tales are the offspring 
of the brains of several money-loving Scotch- 
men, including those original geniuses, the 
Edinburgh Reviewbrs. Hence, the suc- 
cess of Caledonian Romances is almost ceitain, 
for the publishers have two strings to their bow; 
first, an unequalled production of genius, the 
principal "beauties of which are concealed in 
language as unintelligible as the prophetic re- 
sponses of the ancient oracle at Delphos, and 
afterwards, the advantage of a favourabhe review 
by a friend to the firm. 

Like our successful tragedians, those authors 
have profited by the influence over the mind of 
the reader, obtainable by a masterly develop- 
ment of the violent passions of human nature. 
Hence, delight and terror are alternately ex- 
cited, and the attention captivated by those cele- 
brated narratives. They have also chosen a 
remote period for the fable, the incidents of 
which are narrated in a dialect, the obscurity 
and barbarism of which places it beyond the 
grasp of English criticism. Indeed, these inge- 
nious novelists may be compared to alchymists, 
who have discovered that long-sougbt-for desi^ 
deratanif the philosopher's stone, by which Cale- 
dobian brais is transmuted into English gold. 
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and while they dance in a circle round their 
crucible, like the witches in Macbeth round the 
cauldron, they may triumphantly exclaim, in the 
words of a French proverb, 

** Ttttile secret que Ae mentir apropos**^ 

The success of ingenious Scotchoi^fi in the 
art of novel and romance writing, has giveh 
them a decisive pre*eminence in a species df 
composition to which they heretofore had no 
claim. The celebrity of the Scottish nation in 
various branches of science and the useful arts, 
has, indeed, beeti great for ages. In medioina, 
surgery, criticism, and compilationi or book- 
making, the philosophers and literati of the 
northern division of our island have long ob- 
tained distinction. Nor have their improve- 
ments in agriculture been trivial ; and as for 
horticulture, a Scotch gardener is almost as com- 
mon as a Scotch piper. Even the produce of 
the English com field often undergoes the skill- 
ful manual operation of a Caledonian baker^ 
before it is fit for the nice palate of an Englisb 
lady^ 

In modern^ or rather ephemeral literature, 
they evidently aspire to b^ the monopolists of 
genius, and even to regnlato the |>rioes of the 
book-market. In vrhat other {period of the hid* 
tory of British, for it cannot be called Ikjfluk 

2 
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literature, were eight sbillinga demanded for a 
Yolunie id twelves, written in a jargon which 
required the elucidations of a glossary or lexicon 
to enable the common reader to understand it ? 
But such is the charm of novelty, and such the 
imposing influence of genuine impudence c<>m- 
bin^d with ingenuity, that the vulgarisms of the 
semi^barbarians of former ages, have prevailed 
for a time over the refined language of Addison, 
Pope, and Johnson, and every pretty lisping 
Qiiss, and every fashionable coxcomb, must run 
the risk of suffocation by pronouncing words of 
Gaelic etymology, while the drawing-room re- 
ec^hoes the sonorous and guttural phraseology of 
the wild mountaineer, instead of the elegant 
language of Rousseau, or the more musical verses 
of Petrarch. 

During the influence of this new .species of 
composition, the progress of correct articulation 
is not only prevented in England, but even the 
Scotch themselves, who were acquiring a pleas- 
ing facility in the pronunciation of what may 
now be termed the obsolete English language, 
are obliged to tntn with a silly kind of approba- 
tion to the study of ** Christ Kirke on the Green," 
*' The Cherrie and the Slae,^^ and similar pro- 
ductions of the Scottish muse. In fkct, Scotch 
snuff and Scottish pbrtaeology, bid fair to ex- 
tinguisb the passion for rapptfe and French, not 

k2 
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does it seem unreasouable, that after the nice 
noses in higb-life have been tickled with pung*ent 
snishittj the fine ears of the polite world should 
be harmonized in perfect unison by such melli*^ 
fluent and enchanting phrases, as^ '^ And so the 
auld carle/' said Madge, '< I wish ye had seen 
him stoiting about, aff ae leg on to the other, 
wi' a kind o' dot-and*go-one sort o' motion, as 
if ilk ane o' his twa legs bad beianged to sindry 
folk." 

But this short extract is not sufficient to illus- 
trate the energy, significance, and propriety of 
the present fashionable Scottish dialect, it may 
therefore be proper to quote the following dia- 
logue, which may serve as a model of polite 
courtship, worthy of the imitation not only of 
our cocknies, but even persons of quality. 

Suddenly changing his tone, he resolutely said, 
— ^* Jeauie, I will make ye Lady Dumbiedikes 
afore the sun sets, and ye may ride to Lunnon in 
your ain coach if ye like." 

"Na, Laird, that can never be — my father's 
grief — my sister^s situation — the discredit toyow.*' 

" That's my business,^' said Dumbiedikes, " ye 
wad say naething about that if ye were na a fule 
— ^yet I like ye the better forH — ae wise body's 
aneugh in the married state." 

<< But, Laird," said.Jeanie, **1 like another 
man better than you, and I canna marry ye/V 
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" Another man better than me, Jeani« ?'^ said 
Dumbiedikes — " how is that possible ? — It's no 
possible, wpman — ye hae kenn'd me sae lang/' 

" Ay but, Laird/' said Jeanie, >irith persever- 
ing simplicity, <^ I kenned him langer/' 

But as the admirers of romance seem almost 
satiated with such wretched gibberish, the Edin- 
burgh junto, ever solicitous to obtain praise and 
pelf, have recently cultivated a new field of ima- 
gination* IvANHOB is the first fruits of their 
ingenuity, and for this Tale, in three pocket 
volumes, they have the conscience to demand 
thirty shillings! Hence, it appears, that the li* 
terary merchandise imported from the northern 
side of the, Tweed, rises regularly in proportion 
to the folly of purchasers, and the price niay in 
time, like the national debt, become so high that 
it cannot be paid. But as indefatigable perse- 
verance in the acquisition of money, seems to bf^ 
the grand characteristic of those northern en- 
lighteners, they may, when they have produced a 
series of Anglo-Saxon Tales, turn their attention 
to the stage, ^nd instruct and delight the people 
of England by an unequalled series of Tragedies, 
Comedies, and Farces. As for their capacity, 
can any man doubt it, who recollects that they 
possess in a pre-eminent degree, one great re* 
quisite of popular composition, 
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'* He who hath but impudincB 
To all things hath a fair preteace. 



»> 



Thus, even the egotism and ranity of Byron 
in poetry, and Cobbett in politics, have been ex- 
ceeded by the bold pretensions of the present 
junto of Bcottish poets, romancers, and re- 
viewers. 

Among various reports respecting the ingeni- 
ous authors of the novels and tales, produced in 
the book-manufactory of Edinburgh, it is now 
confidently asserted by persons who profess to 
be favoured with the secret, that a Mrs. Wilson, 
sister to the last minstrel of Scotia, is the prin- 
cipal writer* This account is probable, and as 
the bard and romancer is a critic, and perhaps, 
even one of that constellation of dissectors, who 
may be termed the literary gas-lights of Auld 
Reekie, his brother censors can occasionally 
lend him a hand in the composition of those 
amusing narratives, published so regularly to 
gratify the opulent people of England. The 
boasted liberality of their publishers, however, is 
very questionable, except indeed, the thousands 
of pounds said to have been paid for the copy- 
right of those popular works, are pounds ScotSf 
or one twelfth of the nominal vftlue in English 
xnonej. Hence, the seventy thousand pounds 
said to have been acquired by a successful 
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Scotch versifier, dwindles down to less than si:^ 
thousand pounds sterling, a sum which Pope 
realised by his translation of the Iliad* 

THE OLD BOOK TRADE. # 

A passion for the obsolete productions of an*- 
thors long since forgotten i or seldom named, 
having lately infected the brains of a few of our 
nobility and jfentiry^ with whom the price of a 
hobby-horse was a secondary consideration, cer- 
tain publishers in this metropolisp who like tailors 
and milliners, always catch at the first hint of 
any thing new and uncammonf quickly produced 
all the ^usty and musty folios, quartos, octavos, 
and duodecimos, of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, which they could collect 
in the pure recesses of their warehouses, and 
having furbished up the illuminated pages, and 
brushed the covers of those literary caskets, most 
generously invited the learned and great men of 
the realm to come and feast, but ^^ nof without 
money f^ at their literary banquet. Whether the 
bait will attract the yudgeons of bUuih letter^ 
remains t6 be seen ; possibly, during a lucid in- 
terval, thoiSrC book*fanciers may discover, that it 
would be more praiseworthy to . endow a school 
for the education of (he children of their tenantry, 
than to pay oae or two thousand pounds for the 
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worthless and illegible production of a departed 
scribbler. The sober-minded friend of literature 
must, indeed, smile at the fo^blish competitions of 
black letter amateurs, when he is informed that 
an Enalish nobleman paid upwards of two thou- 
sand pounds • for the Decam^on of Boccacio ! 
But it is by the extravagance of such ninnies 
that tradesmen live ; and those booksellers who 
are now so active for the accommodation of the 
excellent critics jof the puerHe madrigals, the 
absurd tales, and the obscene narratives bf the 
half-taught bards, who amused James the First 
and Charles the Second with their ribardry, may 
well be termed 4he resurrection-men of antiquated 
literature. They never disentomb the ^ead, or 
rummage the depths of obscurity for the remains 
of unestablished genius without the hope of re* 
ward ; the subject, whether dissected or em- 
balmed, is received as a treasure by the amateur 
of worm-eaten pages^ and the publisher and pur- 
chaser are mutually gratified. 

'Indeed, all th^ arts of puffing are resorted to 
without scruple by certain publishers, who emu- 
late empirical quacks and the venders of lottery 
tickets, in the invention of attractive falsehood. 
By practice, they have acquired a readiness at 
embellishment, insomuch that they may fairly 
claim the palm for successfuf imposition. If the 
lottery ticket vender stimulaTtes avarice, by pro- 
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claiming^ tlSiat his office is the true and only 
Temple of Fortune ; and the quack revives the 
hope of the dying, by professing to work mi- 
racles, the publisher is no less successful in ex- 
citing curiosity, and profiting by the credulity of 
his honest fellow-citizens. 

The common trick of dividing atie impression 
of a work into several editions^ has been so long 
practised by publishers, that like a habit of 
swearing or lyings the turpitude of the deception 
excites no remorse. In the art of printLiig, the 
word token is a technical term for two hundred 
and fifty sheets, of course the first two hundred 
and fifty copies of the impres.«Hon may be termed 
the Jirst edition^ the second . token, the second 
edition^ 8cc. By this easy expedient, an impres-^ 
sion of one thousand copies, will, by a dexterous 
alteration made by the compositor in the title- 
page, appear to have passed through Jour edi- 
tions ; and that such is the common practice of 
some adepts in the trade of publishing, need not 
be doubted. One company of publishers, and a 
long-tailed company too, has recently published 
an annual work as a sixteenth edition ! How 
many editions has Moore's Almanack passed 
through, according to this mode of calculation? 

From the foregoihg observations,4he reviewers 
are generally th^ satirists j and publishers the 
paneyyrist$ of moderti authors. In some instances 
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indeed, the reviewer humanely lends bis aid 
to the publisher, to preserve the bantling of some 
addle-pate, and to recommend it to the public 
till the sale has realized the expence of paper, 
printing, and advertisements, including puffs; 
and thus, like an indifferent dranjatic piecet 
which languishes through its nine probationary 
nights and then expires, many a heavy and 
worthless vohime is palmed on the liberal cre^ 
dulity of the pubhc, by the secret couolave of 
puhli^hers and compilers. 

HEVIKWERS. 

In a free country like Englaud, where the in^ 
habitants are ^remarkable for good sense, and 
averse to every mode of oppraasion, literary Re* 
viewers are the only description of secret inqni* 
sitors tolerated and encouraged. How shall we 
account for this singular deviation from the g^-t 
neral manliness and candour of the English oha* 
racter? Have the critics, under the specious 
pretext of improving public taste, gradually es* 
tablished a tribunal as arbitrary as ever disgraced 
a despotic government ? Aod has thie republio 
of letters, with all its pretensions to freedom, be* 
come enthralled by U)e arts of a few cunning and 
avaricioos publishers and disappointed authors ? 
Does the influence of Reviewers depend uikmbi 
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the indolence of their admirers ; or is it supported 
by their own genuine merit? Perhaps all these 
causes combine with the general pre-disposition 
of mankind to indulge in censure ; and hence, an 
author is dissected for the amusement of the 
public. 

The present despotism of English Reviewers 
has been the work of time. At the first esta- 
blishment of our most popular literary Journal, 
the Monthly Review, little more was attempted 
by the critics connected with that publication, 
than a few strictures on the article reviewed, 
with illustrative extracts. Tim exercise of un** 
authorized power assumed by anonymous censors, 
for the regulation of the republic of letters, 
wajs circumscribed by that constitutional liberty 
of the press, enjoyed by a free people ; and it 
was not till after the Upse of several years, that 
the Reviewers exerted their executive autho' 
rity, and put the law of criticism in force against 
literary delinquents. Still, however, their deci- 
sions and decrees were tolerable, and evidently 
founded on the principles of our political consti- 
tution, with this important difference, that the 
culprit was not permitted to confront his accusers 
at their bar> according to the practice of the 
ancient Romans, and- modern Britons. The 
Bfeview^ra, with the promptitude of despotic an^ 
thority, at onoe acquitted or condemned the 
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author; and from their tribunal there was no 
appeal; ^or the public opinion was in a great 
degree influenced by their decisions inspecting 
literature. 

That the first Reviewers were actuated by the 
patriotic desire to refine the national taste, aind 
regulate the eccentricities of genius, will not be 
denied by the judicious reader of their periodical 
works ; and the Monthly Review affords the most 
valuable and interesting History of Engli»h and 
Foreign literature for more than half a century. 
The young author will in its pages meet with 
numerous precepts and illustrations respecting 
composition, which may aid him in his progress ; 
while the occasional censure of defective know- 
ledge, bad taste, inelegant diction, and vulgar 
barbarism, may prevent him from falling into 
similar errors. 

The success of the Monthly Reviewers incited 
other adventurers to exercise their censorious 
powers. The Critical Review no^made its ap- 
pearance ; and under the influence of the malig- 
nant, but vigorous, genius of Smollett, it also 
obtained a considerable share of popularity; 
and as a strenuous and successful defender of 
morality and corrector of taste, this Journal has, 
for half a century, been equally respectable and 
elegant. The strictures of its conductors hav^, 
indeed, been of a graver cast than those of the 
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Monthly Review, which it seems to excel in 
metaphysical disquisition. Alarmed by the 
severe animadversions of this Review on the 
works of others, many a young author has paused 
in bis progress towards absurdity ; and by turn- 
ing; into the path of propriety, smoothed by cri- 
ticism, he eventually arrived at the temple of 
Fame, which would have been inaccessible by 
any other road. By mismanagement, or from 
some accidental cause, this Review for a few 
years passed into the hands . of different pro- 
prietors, and lost much of its former consilstency 
of principle, and, consequently, of its influence. 
Whether it will ever regain its former reputation 
for fair and manly criticism, is doubtful. 

With the increase of books and readers, the num- 
ber of literary censors also increased ; the British 
Critic appeared as a candidate for popular ap- 
probation, and by the defence of orthodoxy and 
loyalty obtained the patronage of the supporters of 
church and state. This Review has for several 
years been a successful opponent to religious 
and political theorists, who vainly or madly en- 
deavoured tor subvert the laws or the souls of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Another advocate for existing establishments 
has also appeared, under the singufer title of the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, or Churchman's Maga- 
zine ; hence, impartiality cannot be expected in 
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the critical decisionsi published io a Work avow^ 
edly under the in^uence of party spirit* 

On a candid investigation of the advantag^es 
derivable from most of our literary Reviews, we 
shall probably discovert that they are often defi'^ 
cient in that critical discernment, and superiority 
of taste and knowledge, to which their authors 
make such bold pretensions. Ope of theftfe 
auonyoions inquisitors of the Mu^es has adopted 
the imposing appellation of The Eclectic Review j 
hence^ whatever proceeds from its pure relcesses^ 
must be good; or, at least, selects Even the 
Printer'* s Devil must wash his bands before he 
can venture to touch the immaculate sheets of the 
Eclectic Review. Away with such preposterous 
affectation of superior purity ! Suppose that a 
few reverend gentlemen have availed themselves 
of the aid of that masked battery for the annoy ^'^ 
ance of their opponents, are the people to be 
cajoled by those pretend^s to peculiar excel* 
lence in morals and religion? Let them come 
forward like men, and avow their sentiments, 
instead of Resorting to the common triok of 
anonymous criticism, for the exposure of their 
enemies. Truth requires not the aid of any 
literary censor ; not even of that of tliose north- 
ern lights, th^ Edinburgh Reviewers. 

The Edinburgh Review is now indeed so fairly 
established by the sound judgment and candid 
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c^riticiftin of its conductors, as far as respects 
mere literary composition, that it is entitled to 
particular attention. This quarterly publication 
was began about sixteen years ago, by several 
men of taste, resident in or near the Scottish 
metropolis; but» whatever may be their merit 
M critics^ they are censurable for the levity with 
whidi they occasionally expatiate on subjects 
connected with theology* They seem eager to 
display their independence, by that high tone of 
philosophy which is so pleasing to human pridcp 
and is so completely homogeneal with the phUo^ 
9oph%smB of the Fjench school, and the metaphy*- 
sical chimeras of the German philosopher, Kant. 
As sound and manly^ritics on polite literature, 
they are inferior to none; and their masterly 
disquisitions and classical development of the 
principles of literary itaste, are adorned with the 
beauties of an animated and perspicuous styles 

In a few instances they have suffered themselves 

• 

to be influenced by a partiality to Scotch writers, 
which they have good-naturedly and candidly 
acknowledged. It is to the credit of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, that they seldom have de- 
graded their character by sarcastic strictures on 
the productions of their contemporaries, particu- 
larly the first essay of an inexperienced author. 
Their great, and it appears their habitual error, 
is that partiality to infidel philosophy, manifested 
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by the avidity with which they review and com- 
mend the productions of fanciful French theorists, 
who delight in controverting the truth of Divine 
Revelation. They might by this time have been 
taught a little discretion by the fallibility of their 
political prophecies. They may arrogate to 
themselves all the attributes of the Muses; but 
the oracle of Scolia is not a sufficient subi^itute 
for that of Delphos. Born and educated as those 
illuminati have been in the far-famed regions of 
second-sight, they are only purblind seera when 
they peer into futurity ; and so erroneous have 
been their prognostications respecting the things 
of this world y that they deserve no credit for their 
vain efforts to shake the faith of the believers in 
Christianity. The doctrines of Revelation have 
withstood the vanity and levity of French wits, 
and German philosophers ;i»and will continue to 
rectify the morals, and animate the hopes of 
innumerable millions of Christians, when the 
most elegant and nervous productions of modern 
literary genius, and among others, the works of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, shall be forgotten^ 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

•To bold as 'twere the mirror up to Nature; to shew Vir- 
tue her own feature ; Scorn, her own image ; and the very age 
and body of the Time, bis form and pressure. — Shakspeare. 

Among the numerous stdvantages bestowed on 
civilbsed nations by the art of printing. News- 
papers have long foitned an excellent medium of 
universal intelligence. Before the establishment 
of these paper Mercuries, the generality of maur 
kind continued in a state of ignorance respecting 
each other, and the globe which they inhabited, 
except the vague knowledge communicated by 
the imperfect accounts of travellers. 

That we may be able to form some idea of the 
indispensable utility of newspapers^ let us only 
consider the rapidity of their circulation ; their 
useful communications respecting commerce; 
politics.} new discoveries in the arts and sciences ; 
improvements in agriculture; and advertisements 
of new publications. In this point of view, they 
may be said to convey information conducive to 
the welUbeing of the social body, as the blood 
circulates through the animal, for the invigoration 
of its members. 

Advertisements on different subjects not only 
amuse but instnict the reader : but in this respect, 
it must he Mknpwledgod, that many of our pub- 

s 
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lie prints disseminate pernicious intelligence. 
False attestations in favour of nostrums^ some- 
times disgrace their columns ; and the modesty 
of the reader is not nnfrequently insulted by the ap- 
pearance of advertisementSyby which assignations 
and intrigues are carried on under fictitious names. 
This is the more reprehensible, as we often, in 
the next column, find a spirited and well-timed 
satire on some recent immoral transaction. 

Thus, lil^e every other human institution, our 
public prints are tinctured with imperfection, 
though of general utility ; as the same fertile soil 
is at once productive of nutritious grain and poi- 
sonous plants. Till the legislature shall deem it 
proper to suppress quackery, the editors of our 
journals will accept money from empirics, for. the 
publication of tlieir advertisements. 

Our newspapers exhibit a lively and interest- 
ing view of the busy and the gay world; nor are 
the ridiculous freaks of fashion overlooked by 
news- writers. The foibles of the vain and the 
gt*eat are commonly too light to be corrected by 
setious admonitions from the pul[»t, and too eva- 
nescent to allow the satirist time to attack them 
in a^ volume ; but .our ephemeral censors, like* 
eagles on the wing, instantly perceive and pursue- 
their prey, ^vhich is. seldom able to elude or sur- 
vive their grasp; tii* A nlewapaf)er>isi indeed a tre- 
mendous iiiqaisitorial^^traifaet^ ^iaod the^ most 
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abandoned character, in high life, would tremble 
at tlie idea of being publicly exposed through its 
magnifying raedittoi. By it we obtain general 
ideas of the state of the civilized world ; and in-» 
telligence of affecting incidents which exhibit 
Bew views of human nature ; and the perpetual 
vicissitudes of the nations of the earths 

Newspapers are confessedly the best vehicles 
of political information ; and, as such, will ever 
be highly prized in all free countries. Their 
suppression might therefore be considered as a 
preliminary step towards despotism ; for it is a 
well-authenticated fact, that amoug those un- 
happy nations subjugated by tyranny, newspa- 
pers are either unknown^ or those in circulation 
are under the influence of the government. 

In free countries, the case is happily different. 
Here newspapers become important, and of ge- 
neral utility. The report of the day may some- 
times be artfully rai^d by stock-jobbers; and even 
the defamation of individuals may defile the press ; 
but such rumours and slanders are soon super- 
seded by the authoritative investigution of truth. 

Whoever suspects that newspapers are not the 
best registers of facts relative to the progress of 
civilization, arts, and sciences, would do well to 
inquire whence the materials of our annals are 
supplie^^ wfakb furnish the historian with a regu- 
lar iferies of intwesting facts^ arranged in chrono^ 
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logical order ? — certainly from newspapers. 
Thus a combination of materials, collected from 
the quarry, the mine^ and the forest, in the hands 

of a skilful architeet, is reared into a magnificeoli 
temple that will endure for ages. 

Numerous are . the records of philosophical,, 
political, and commercial intelligence, daily pre? 
sent^d to the curioui^, inquisitive, and intelligent 
people of the United Kingdom. Facts of the 
utmost importance to this great community, are 
thus extensively and speedily circulated, and the 
discoveries and inventions of huma^ research and 
iogenuity, are not only recorded by the journalist, 
but the ingenious are stimulated to greater exer» 
tions by the emoluq^ieut and reputation acquirable 
by merit. But though truth and science ofteu 
decorate the columns of the ephemeral Journal, 
error too frequently counteracts their benign in- 
fluence. The Press, indeed, has long been the 
efficient organ of inestimable communications, 
for not only tbeliistory of nations, but the records 
of Revelation^ have been multifdied by it^ aid. 
All the facts that ^e know of the present and 
future worlds, are, a^ it w.^re, embodied and 
transmitted by the insjtrumqntality of this usefol 
engine; and its operations, under the. guidiJ^c^ 
of reason and religion, l^yeillttiiiim^t^jthe tein* 
poral prospects of civiUaeil q^a)J]i:^M4. dpefne4a 
fiwny vista iitiUitberegionsoHuwioc^ WiQ^ 
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strenuously then should we deprecate the misuse 
of the art of printing; and how deeply should we 
regret that obliquity which can make the Press 
the pander of vice, the tool of falsehood, the ad- 
vocate of tyranny, and the demon of impiety! 
Like Satan transformed into an angel of light, 
the most debasing vices which contaminate so- 
ciety, assume the imposing forms of humour, wit, 
and liberality of sentiment, in some of our news- 
papers, where the pliant slaves of custom in- 
vent a palliative for every error however inde- 
fensible. 

The minds of the common people of England 
have been disturbed for some months, by the 
two-penny tracts of political scribes, particularly 
those of Cobbett and Wooler. The former of 
these worthies, like the Vicar of Bray, has 
changed his principles according to the impulse 
of vanity or avarice. His self-praise is certainly 
very amusing. He thought it advisable to 
annoy the present ministry with his Registers 
from the Columbian shore, but recently returned 
to Old England, where he informs us, ^' parlia- 
ment met for dispatch of business, the very day 
he landed.^* His journey from Liverpool to 
London, is described by himself, much in the 
style of that of Bonaparte on his return from 
Elba to Paris ! This honest, faithful, and disin- 
terested STATESMAN, Studies bard to enlighten 
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the Keformers of Lancashire, who in conse- 
quence of the act passed to prevent the circula- 
tion of Blasphemous and Seditious Libels, must 
pay a higher price for the precepts of their un- 
assuming instructor. 



THE ARTS. 

Whatever may be the eventual effect of the 
general diffusion of knowledge by the continual 
production and reproduction of books, the arts 
also have contributed to national refinement, and 
are patronized in this country with more enthu- 
siasm than even literature itself. Painting, en- 
graving, and sculpture, have all been encouraged 
by the powerful aid of the nobility and gentry ; 
and Music has been the favourite pursuit of 
thousands of amateurs and professors. Cowper, 
with his usual precision and force, has described 
the state of the Fine Arts in this metropolis : 

There, toiich'd by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 

A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 

All her reflected features. Bacon there 

Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 

And Chatham's eloquence, to marble lips. 

Nor docs the chisel occupy alone 

The pow'rs of Sculpture, but the style as much ; 

Each province of her art her equal care. 

With nice incision of her guided steel 
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Sbe ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 
So sterile, with what charms soever she will. 
The richest ecen'ry and the loveliest forms. 

The self-denial enjoined by the regulations of 
certain sectaries, is evidently hostile to profane 
literature, and to the sister arte of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, and if generally adopted in so- 
ciety, would exclude many of the gratifications 
of an improved imagination. Instead of the ex- 
quisite pleasure which connoisseurs now feel 
in the possession of a painting by an Italian 
master, the man of taste would be necessitated 
to have recourse to the visible works of creation, 
for that delight which he had s<} often tasted, 
whil6 gazing on a landscape depicted on canvas. 
The works of nature are indeed inexhaustible, 
and " ever charmiuff ever neWf* to an unsophis* 
ticated mind ; but a modern man of virtu has 
different conceptions of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, and would rather purchase an accurate imi- 
tation of the scenery of nature, than receive gra- 
tuitous pleasure from the contemplation of the 
original. Indeed, from the wanton or extrava- 
gant taste of several connoisseurs, we mi^ht 
Ibonclude that they gJoried in the violation of the 
second commandment. Their pleasure grounds 
exhibit the rude images of heathen gods and 
goddesses ; their apartments shine with charm- 
ing imitations of feminine beauty; but while. 
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those 6ne modifications of inert matter are pur- 
chased for more than their weight in gold by the 
votary of taste, the living image of the Deity is 
passed by with indTfTeiehce, scorn, or even ridi- 
cule, in the public streets by insolent mortals, 
who, while they pay hundreds for a painting of 
a favourite horse or spaniel, will not bestow a 
shilling on suppliant mendicity. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
cultivation of the fine arts has contributed to 
the advancement of knowledgie, particularly 
among the ladies. About a century ago an ac- 
complished woman was quite unacquainted with 
proportions of the human form; except the 
trifling knowledge obtained in the nursery, by 
the contemplation of imperfect forms, the modest 
maiden was not permitted to indulge rational cu- 
riosity in the study of an art in which she was 
most warmly interested. The travels of a few 
learned ladies on the Continent, and the vivacity 
with which they described their discoveries^ at 
length prepared the female mind for the study of 
painting and sculpture, and we can now boast of 
fair philosophers, who could give a very instruc-* 
tive lecture on anatomy ! Xn poetry, indeed, the 
ladies, who are admirers of whatever is great op 
beautiful, have been sufficiently luxuriant in 
their descriptions, insomuch that the lyre waxed 
wanton beneath the animating pressiire of their 
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^lowingr fingers; and even Darwin in his 
^^ Loves of the Plants" has been equalleil, if not 
excelled by many a modern Sappho. We can 
also boast of fair sculptors, although most of them 
have had the decency to be content with the pro- 
duction of a bust instead of a statue. 

As for painting, nobody conversant with polite 
life will contest their excellence in that art; an 
art which has adorned their faces with the magic 
bloom, the purple light of Venus^ which allures 
so many votaries to pay their adon^ipn at the 
footstool of beauty. Some female artists have 
given specimens of their art on canvas and ivory, 
but they shine brightest in their performances 
on an animated ground. There, indeed, the deli- 
cacy of the pencil in a female hand is conspicu- 
ously brilliant, irresistibly enchanting! and as 
charity begins at home, they are generally most 
liberal in personal decoration. But the art of 
beautifying the female form and face, is chieOy 
confined to experienced artists^ while young ladies 
are merely permitted to make drawings of 
flowers, foliage, or at most to take a likeness of 
another in miniature. The art of painting is so 
great a favourite not only with ladies but gentle- 
men, that many a wealthy nobleman is in pos- 
session of paintings to the value of many thou- 
sand pounds. Nay, so far have some noble 
amateurs carried their passion for pictorial pro- 
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dactionsy that they have actually wedded heroines 
of the green room, notorious for the application 
of colours to the epidermis! Thus the man of 
imagination, while enraptured with the illusive 
charms of a fair phantom, at once gratified his 
taste and passion. 

Female artists possess several advantages over 
ladies unskilled in the invaluable art of painting. 
The beauty of an unpainted woman, however 
perfect, must fade on the assaults of sickness, or 
the progressive decay of age. But the proficient 
in painting can, by the delicate distribution of 
light and shade, baffle time in his invidious war- 
fare against comeliness, and to the last, appear 
in all the splendour of artificial loveliness. Now, 
what civilised society would voluntarily forego 
the pleasure obtainable from a constant exhibi- 
tion of animated painting; from a display of the 
fine arts in their highest perfection, an excellence 
not exceeded even by the Grecian Lais, or any 
other celebrated demirep of antiquity ? Yet all 
these artificial ornaments must be sacrificed, 
should religion, modesty, and decency, prevail 
over the artifices of the fashionable world. 

The dress, as well as the looks of our modish 
females, would also be modified by the hand of 
decorum ; and instead of the exposure of nudity, 
or the glance of levity, women would appear in 
plain attire, emblematic of that purity of heart 
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so exquisitely attractive, so inexpressibly amiable, 
and incalculably estimable to the man of worth* 
The frippery and impertinence of fops would 
also give place to manly plainness of garb and 
manners. Instead of the competitions of vanity 
in a public display on a coach-box, or the front 
box of a theatre, we should behold the opulent 
employed in the alleviation of pain, the consola- 
tion of the unfortunate, and the relief of the des- 
titute. 

As for the science of music, its charming and 
delightful influence cheers and elevates the mind 
in private parties, in public theatres, in the court, 
in the camp, and even in the temple of the Deity. 
The great and unalterable defect of music, is 
that indistinctness with which it communicates 
ideas of the passions and sentiments of which it 
is intended to be the medium. Like the phan^ 
toms of a vision its images vanish as soon as they 
appear, leaving an undefinable sensation on the 
nerves, which no language can describe. Thus 
th» love expressed by music is not the passion, 
but rather an incitement to love; and hence the 
dangerous and seductive influence of amatory 
airs on susceptible hearts. But when music is 
combined with poetry expressive of tenderness, 
its influence is increased to such a degree, that 
it often is made a dangerous instrument of seduc- 
tion. The modifications of other passions and 
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affections, as expressed by music alone, are also 
indistinct. Music has frequently been called in 
as the auxiliary of valour, but the musician may 
f^ heat the doubling drum with furious heat^^ 
without being able to conjure up a single spirit. 
The momentary elevation and vivacity inspired 
by martial sounds will subside on the approach 
4>f danger; and if warriors have no better in- 
coitive than music, their courage will expire 
with the last sound of the instrument, like that 
of Captain Macheath when he exhausted the 
contents of his bottle. 

MiiiTON, an enthusiastic admirer of music, has 
described devotional harmony as bringing '^ all 
heaven before his eves;'* but what rational reli- 
gionist has ever been able to realize this poetic 
vision ? The solemnity of sacred music, as it is 
called, may prepare some minds for the awful 
acts of supplication, thanksgiving, and adoration, 
but can impart no feeling of gratitude for bless- 
ings received from the Universal Benefactor, 
nor elevate the imagination to a nearer contem- 
plation of the ineffable glory of God. Every as- 
piration .of human art, however sublime, must 
fail and prove inefficient in a communion with 
the Deity ; and like the loftiest flights of the 
"eagle towards the noonday sun, must flag, flutter, 
and sink, overcome by surrounding glory. 

Whatever refinement, grace, or elegance, the 
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other fine arts have introduced among us, they 
seem to have operated with a pernicious influ-* 
ence on our morals. Instead of that simplicity, 
sincerity, and purity of manners, for which our 
forefathers were celebrated, a certain exotic 
tinsel has been substituted for our sterling gold. 



PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Dare to have sense yoiiTselyes ; assert the stage^ 
Be justly warmM with your own native rage : 
Such plays alone should win a British ear, ' 
As Cato's self had not disdainM to hear.— JPope. 

Public amusements, especially those of the 
Drama, are peculiarly calculated to give us an in- 
sight into the manners and taste of a nation ; as 
comedies ^re often satires on existing follies, and 
from the tenor of popular tragedies we may trace 
the refinement of the passions. Even farces and 
pantomimes are not to be overlooked, as they 
generally exhibit caricatures of the fashionable 
frivolities of the day. 

Theatric exhibitions present so mamy gratifi* 
cations to the mind, that they will ever be favour* 
ites with a polisheil people. The eye is de* 
lighted with a variety of gleeful forms^ decorated 
in characteristic dresses, and displaying the' 
affecting gestures of passion, or the more plelis* 
ing agility and grace of uioticm. in the sprightly 
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dance ; the ear is charmed with' the harmony of 
Tocal and instrumental music ; the magic influ- 
ence of sympathy pervades the mind in unison 
\i^itb the dignified ^oe of the tragic muse, or the 
animating sallies of Thalia provoke irresistible 
mirth. To these charms may be superadded 
the interesting variety of graceful forms and 
animated countenances of the audience; while 
appropriate scenery, and the splendour of taper- 
light, give the whole an air of gaiety and plea- 
sure. 

With all these attractions, however, it is ques- 
tionable whether the stage has not contributed 
to immorality. Under proper regulations it 
would, as the poet has described it, be a power- 
ful monitor — 

" To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To mend the genius^ and inform the heart ; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold." 

But a candid inquiry will convince us that onr 
most popular plays have a pernicious effect on 
the mind. Shakspeare's tragedies, Othello^ 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Richard the Third, con- 
tain several indecent passages and allusions, at 
once puerile and obscene. Those productions of 
lewd genius vvere written to gratify the infant 
taste of the English nation ; but now, vi^hen it 
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has confessedly attained maturity, let us reject 
such passages, which have a much greater affinity 
to dulness than the idolizers of the Avonian 
bard would admit. 

The introduction of the German drama, in the 
beginning of the present century, may be consi- 
dered as a phenomenon in the world of dissipa- 
tion. That the good sense of the English nation 
should tamely submit to this revolution of taste, 
is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Stranger was introduced to the 
public, many of our fair dames welcomed him to 
this hospitable metropolis. Their sympathy for 
the poor adultress, so ably defended by Kotze- 
BVi&f was a striking proof of their sensibility : — 
** a fellowrfeeling makes one wondrous kind:*' 
yet from the disrepute into which conjugal in- 
fidelity has since fallen, the system of our male 
and female misogynists does not obtain new 
proselytes! 

As KoTZEBUE eloquently pleaded the cause 
of adultery in TAc Stranger^ so in his Natural 
Son (or as it has been styled by an English play- 
wright, his Lovers* Vows) he has placed a kind, 
unwedded fair-one, in an equally affecting and 
amiable point of view. The Noble Lie, written 
by the same dramatist, is another piroof of the 
felicity of his invention in the extenuation of 

guilt. .-.••* ••: ' •- 
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It bas been asserted, and with truth, that 
thoQg^b our modern comedies are inferior in ha<r 
moar to those of Congretb and Farquhar, 
they are more chaste and delicate in sentiment. 
The obscene allusion, the impious witticism, and 
indecent gesture, are gradually vanishing from 
the English stage; yet enough remains to de- 
serve the animadversions of the moralist* Indeed, 
with all our boasted refinement, the morality of 
our theatres seems to consist in varnishing the 
haggard face of Vice with cosmetics. Their 
purity, like the cleanliness of our fashionable 
belles, is not the removal of dirt, but the putting 
it artfully on as a beautifier I 

Some dramatic writers complain of the neglect 
of managers; but if we may judge from those re- 
jected pieces which have been published by the 
authors, there is little reason to regret the fastidi* 
ousness of theatrical criticism, as probably most 
of the plays which have been refused were un« 
worthy of repi^esentation. Let it be remembered 
too, that some managers aspired to the repa* 
tation of dramatic writers, and it was but reason- 
able that they should give their own productiona 
the preference. 

With respect to the actors aud actresses of the 

principal theatres, several of them possess con-^ 

siderable talents; but one general defect is, their 

apparent consciousness of performing in the pre-^ 

3 
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sence of an audience. This gives them an 
affected air in different characters, and situations, 
while it destroys that pleasing illusion which 
ought to predominate in the mind of the specta- 
tor. Another defect is, the profusion of paint 
which they use. In their dress too, the actresses 
are censurable for a liberal display of person, 
which occupies too much of the spectator's ima- 
gination. Modern pantomimes are reprehensible 
in several respects; for though the frolics of 
Harlequin and Columbine display a most pleas- 
ing variety of motion ; the appearance of giants, 
bears, pumps emitting flame, &c. are ridiculous / 

and puerile. / 

An absurdity in the audience, especially those 
in the galleries, is the requiring a song to be re- 
peated, of which, from the distance, they cannot 
understand a single syllable. All that an actress 
has to do on this occasion, is to come 'forward, 
and articulate a variety of musical sounds, ac- 
companied with a smile, and a graceful attitude. 
She may save herself the trouble of expressing 
one word. Were a favourite singer to make 
the experiment, she would not only receive 
plaudits, but hear the exhilarating encore re- 
sounded from the celestial regions; and on a 
repetition of the tune, she might rely on being 
dismissed with the loudest plaudits of those ex« 
cellent critics! 

T 
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Having paid onr I'espects to the two principal 
theatres, the next in gradation is the Sumnnier 
theatre, which is certainly conducted with con* 
siderable ability and address. To enumerate 
the defects, ar expatiate od the merits of the 
pieces represented there, would be almost a re- 
petition of what has already been said, excepting 
that it is more peculiarly devoted to Thalia, and 
of coarse, light and airy productions are gene- 
tally represented. 'In many instances, during 
the last season, wit and humour were happily 
combined for the aiKiasement of the town ; but 
some of the afterpieces were deficient in every 
respect. 

Whatever be the present defects of our theatres, 
still they furnish the most pleasing and elegant 
of alt amusements to th& public. The cessation 
of theatric exhibitions would render men more 
unsociable, illiberal, and rude. To use the words 
of an elegant author, ^* if men of wit who write 
for the stage would turn their thoughts upon ex- 
citing such good natural impulses as are in the 
audience, but are choaked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not only please, but befriend us at 
the same time/' Hence it is evident that the 
representation of immoral dramas must be inju- 
rious to public happiness^ while the display of 
Virtue, in her native loveliness, would engage 
the admiration, and purify the heail of the spec- 
tator. 
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In this enlightened age, the belief in the ex:-* 
istence of a Devil seems^almost exploded by the 
irreligious, that is to say, the major part of man- 
kind. But let us merely y by way of illustration, 
admit that such a being does exisi, and accord- 
ing to the idea of the Methodists, that he is very 
busy among the players. Hence arises a contest, 
if not a competition between Methodism and the 
old Gentleman. At the commencement of this 
just and necessary war, the Devil was in pos- 
session of the strongest posts imaginable. The 
Iieights of Pride formed his principal strength^ 
Yaaity defended his wings, and Self-love was 
his almost impregnable intrenchment. The Me- 
thodist came armed against this old enemy to 
truth in the divine panoply described by St. Paul; 
ami the cohiSict has been continued with more 
than common obstinacy, and with various suc- 
cess, for more than half a century. Beelzebub, 
like Bonaparte, is a deep politician, and intre- 
pid general ;. but his opponents have, as they 
think, justice on their side, and they hope for 
eventual success. 

There is a striking contrast in most of the 
measures adopted by the Methodists and their 
arch opponent, though in some instances they 
have recourse to similar expedients ! The players 
present their nocturnal gratifications, for which 
they require a priqe ; the Methodists offer endless 

t2 
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happiness gratis. Both parties have availed them- 
selves of the powers of eloquence and music ; but 
the players, by a greater diversity of gratifica- 
tions, have hitherto obtained a greater share of 
popularity. PUyers call in the aid of the passions, 
laugh and weep alternately, and employ per- 
suasion to recommend voluptuousness in the guise 
of morality ; and while they flatter self-love, vi- 
tiate the crowd under the plausible pretext of 
refinement and elegant recreation. On the other 
hand, the Methodists require the practice of hu- 
mility, repentance, and prayer, as preparatory 
to the reception of divine illumination. This' 
discipline, no spirited man of the world, or ac- 
complished lady, would submit to; hence the 
giddy throng followed the fascinations of the 
theatre, while a considerable portion of the com- 
munity resolved to embrace Methodism, anc;{jt>2ay 
the fool no longer. 

On his own hereditary dominions, the public 
Stage, the old Gentleman has firmly established 
his despotism over the " lovers of pleasure.^* 
There he marshals all his forces against pious 
innovators, who disturb the orgies of vice, by 
sounding the Gospel trumpet. On the boards 
appear in pompous procession. Tragedians in 
gorgeous attire, armed with swords, daggers, and 
poisoned bowls; their mouths filled with blas- 
phemy, execration, and bombast, and their brows 
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raised in proud defiance of all opposition : — Co- 
medians laughing at old-fashioned religion; and, 
ivith insidious ridicule, depreciating the zeal of 
modern reformers; and buffoons, dancers, and 
f^ingers, with ludicrous gesticulations, mirth-in- 
spiring music, and graceful attitudes, complete 
the multiform attractions of histrionic seduction. 
In opposition to this formidable host, the Metho- 
dist Preacher presented himself in a plain dress, 
Bible in hand, and stood uuappalled amid the 
hisses, execrations,. and buffetings of a senseless 
mofo, like Abdiel among the apostate Angels. 
When he could obtain a hearing, his reproof si- 
lenced clamour ; the people stood aghast, while 
he pathetically described their danger — the gulph 
of perdition to which they were impelled by their 
revolt against the will of God, and the insanity 
with which they rejected the means of lasting 
felicity, and grasped at illusory and evanescent 
pleasure. 

Thus the players spread all their allurements, 
and the multitude hastened to participate their 
joys, and their temporary triumph, over what 
they termed fanaticism; but a considerable num- 
ber of rational beings were convinced by their 
own conscience,thatsacred truth was inestimable; 
and the progress of reformation and consequent 
happiness is now equable, steady, and successful. 
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The contest betireen Methodism and the Stage 
18 yet undecided ; the votaries of wanton plea- 
sure adhere with fatal fidelity to that beauteous, 
but destructive. Syren ; while the religious part 
of the community shrink from her contagions 
touchy as they would avoid a pestilence. Doubt- 
less the united exertions of wit, humoUr, and n- 
dicule, on one side, and emphatical appeals to 
the heart and head on the other, will divide man*- 
kind for ages : but the diminution of the old 
Gentleman's influence begins tc^be sensibly felt 
by his vassals, among whom even some princes 
and nobles are proud to appear. 

On a candid examination of the pretensions of 
theatrical performers to popularity, perhaps it 
will be found that they contribute in a small de« 
gree to the refinement of their fellow-citizens. 

That our morals have been purified in the dra- 
matic crucible is, however, extremely doubtful j 
but that amorous propensities, a passion to be 
distinguished as men of gallantry, and a promp- 
titude to vindicate pur conduct by the ordeal of 
gunpowder and lead, has been fomented by- 
Comedies and Tragedies too, no person con* 
versant with the Drama will deny. It is from 
the heroes of Melpomene, who defy heaven and 
earth, that men of exalted sentiments recei-ve the 
finishing polish of refinement| and burning with 
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a passion for glory, they retire from the Theatre, 
^itb a determination to imitate sacfa perfect mo- 
dels of magnanimity. 

The phantom of Honour panegyrised by Pra- 
matists, and exhibited by Players, is well de- 
scribed by one of our Poets : 

" But ere we do engage in Honour's cause, 
First know whence Honour is, and what she was. 
Scorn 'd by the base, and courted by the brave, 
The heroes tyrant, and the coward's slave ; 
She lives when in Death's arms the Soldier lies, 
But when his safety he consults — ^-^she dies! 
Bigotted to this Idol we disclaim 
Health, peace, and ease, for nothing but a name.^ 

If duelling, illicit amours, and extravagant gene- 
rosity, at the expence of integrity, are conducive 
to the exaltation of man, then he may be subli« 
mated into the very ether of modern refinement 
by the English Stage : but that our habits of 
social enjoyment, successful industry, and the be- 
nevolent practice of those neighbourly offices so 
conducive to the comfort as well as the stability 
of civilized life, can derive aid from scenic illus- 
tration of nature^ or artificial imitations of pas- 
sion, is extremely infprobable. 

£ven in common life, the acquisitions obtain* 
able by the industrious classes, by frequenting 
the public Theatre, are not less curious than rc« 
mailable. A dull being who, in his natural 
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State, can scarcely count his fingers, may, by the 
aid of the Dramatic art, pass for a very clever 
fellow. He has only to commit to memory a few 
of the wretched puns supplied by Reynolds's 
Comedies; or some of the polite execrations of 
]>iBBiN ; and repeat them with an imitation of 
the droll gestures of Ehery and Fawcett, to 
pass for almost as great a Wit as the Rev. Mr. 
Beresford, compiler of the Miseries of Human 
Life ! 

Indeed, the Stage may, by proper application 
on the part of ignorant young men and women 
tvho wish for improvement, in some degree sup- 
ply the want of a Boarding-School, or, as it is 
termed, a polite education. Aspiring young 
fellows may improve their air, and their conse- 
quence too, by imitating the fine gentlemen of 
the green-room, and may, by proper attention to 
study, learn all the newest and most emphatical 
oaths, and other important exclamations, with 
suitable contortions, which may be classed under 
the head of ornamental accomplishments. Girls, 
whose native modesty has given them a certain 
vulgar air of bashfulness very unbecoming ^ this 
age of refinement, may, by arttention to the dress, 
attitudes, leers, and gracefully playful move- 
ments of Actresses, become sprightly romps, to 
the great improvement of their appearance. 
They may also shine in the art of decoration, and 
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like the ancient Britons, beautify their faces by 
a variety of cosmetics; and thanks to the ac- 
tivity and zeal of modern chymists, any youn^ 
woman who is desirous of obtaining the " purple 
light of love,^^ may varnish herself for a few pence, 
in the highest style of theatrical and meretricious 
decoration. 

So multiform and various indeed are the means 
of refinement, alias corruption, afforded by the 
stage, that the bare enumeration and description 
of them would fill a volume. Whatever is costly 
in nature, or elegant in art, is imitated, if not 
realized by the histrionic tribe : whose transition, 
from the tavern to the court or the camp is 
instantaneous ; who at one hour strut as conque* 
rors, or kneeling with the true spirit of chivalry, 
lay the wreath of victory at the feet of bedizened 
beauty ; and the next, appear in the character of 
JOBSON, asserting the authority of that lordly 
being, man. 

The assumed consequence of Players is fo- 
mented by many causes. The various characters 
they personate has a tendency to fill the imagina- 
tion with strange whimsies. The pride of thea- 
trical performers is exalted to a most egregious 
degree by the plaudits of an audience, insomuch, 
that when invested with tinsel regalia, amid the 
acclamations of attendants, and cheered by the 
shouts of 4he excellent critics who decorate tbl^ 
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galleries, the fictitious Emperor, or Conqueror, 
feels all the mooientary, nay, frantic elevation 
which exalted Alexand]SR into a demi-god. 

" With rayish'd ears, 

The Monarch hears ; 

Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres." ' 

The amusements of several persons of quality, 
the ostentatious display of their equipages in the 
royal parks, and principal squares and streets of 
London ; their magnificent fetes, and occasional 
fancy balls, in which theatrical effect is often 
strongly produced, all have a tendency to exalt 
the Thespian tribe to unmerited distinction. 
Indeed the ambition of players, and their Jove of 
fame have been illustrated by many events since 
Thespis and his jovial crew first ascended their 
cart, and from that enviable elevation g^ratified 
the eyes and ears of an admiring populace. In 
the present age, nothing less than personating a 
sovereign or a hero will satisfy a first-rate actor, 
and what heroine of the green-room would stoop 
to less than royal dignity, unless occasionally to 
exhibit her powers and graces as a distressed 
damsel, or a fine lady ? 

But ambition of a more beneficial nature, in 
which realities are preferred to appearances, has 
fired the fair bosoms of our mimetic heroioes. 
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They bare furbished nil the armour of love, and 
displayed their attractions to captivate the hearts 
of certain soft-headed peers, and tender-hearted 
commoners, and their success has been so great 
that they bid fair to transfer a mushroom species 
of imposing beauties and accomplishments from 
the green-room to the drawing-room. Thus the 
delights of the stage are, it seems, as precarious 
as any other kind of earthly enjoyment ; for if a 
favourite female singer, or dancer, a tragic or 
comic actress, appears for a* few nights in all the 
attractions of paint, lace, nudity, and jewels ; nay, 
even of gewgaws and tinsel, 'tis ten to one but 
she is carried off by some silly adorer, who, lifce 
a giant in romance, bears her in triumph far 
beyond the ken of her nightly admirers. In this 
manner no less than three peeresses have ex- 
chansred the theatrical diadem for the real coro* 
net of nobility ; another histrionic grace, remark^ 
able for her gaiety, vivacity, and agility, has 
been taken to the arms of a doting banker, and 
recently, a member of the Lower House, has de- 
prived the public of a tragic heroine, who shone 
without compeer. In short, so strong has been 
the passion in high life for accomplished actresses^ 
that little is left us of beauty or excellence to 
adorn the boards ; and unless some new statute 
he enacted for the preservation of histrionic game, 
those addle-brained poachers will make prey of 

2 
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the priestesses of Melpomene and Thalia, wait* 
ing.maids and all ! 

Happily for the English dramatic art, our 
tragedy heroes are yet safe. Kean, as a married 
man, cannot be carried off by some raving 
dowager, or simpering and sensitive young lady 
of quality, because the law respecting bigamy 
affords him protection. We may therefore cal- 
culate on the pleasure derivable from his per- 
formance!^ for some years to come. It is to be 
hoped that M'Cread^ will also be spared to us 
for a year or two ; and if there are any symptoms 
of his charms operating too forcibly, we must 
keep him out of sight for a few nights till the 
danger is over; for if the mania for our heroes 
should seize some spirited ladies, as it has afflict- 
ed certain great men, who have been fasci- 
nated by the natural, and artificial charms of 
actresses, the managers may close their doors in 
despair. 

Our dramatic critics have loudly complained 
of the paucity of new plays exhibited in our 
principal theatres, and the insignificance of those 
few which have been performed. But observa- 
tion and reflection will convince them, that such 
a deficiency is imputable to the pride^ envy, or 
false taste of managers. When the late Mr. 
Sheridan was arbiter elegantiarum of one theatre^ 
and Mr. Harris of the other, the one was too 
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▼ain, and the other too inattentive to encourage 
contemporary dramatists. Sheridan, who like the 
Turk, would " bear no brother near the throne," 
doubtless felt a disinclination to patronise the 
merit of another dramatic writer ; and when Mr. 
Kemble was manager, his characteristic reserve, 
and love of money, operated against the success 
of any application to him. Mr. Harris, though 
allowed to be a good-natured and liberal man, 
had neither taste nor inclination |o induce him 
to encourage dramatic adventurers. 

Wheuthe management of Drury-lane Theatre 
was confided to a committee of gentlemen, the 
old adage, that ** what is every body's business 
is nobody's business," was completely illustrated* 
Applications on the part of authors were neg- 
lected, and even those manuscript plays, which 
lay on the shelf, to the number of two hundred, 
or more, were mostly rejected. 

If such be the real state of theatrical patron-^ 
age and management, and who can disprove 
the assertion, what man of genius and spirit will 
sit down and waste half a year of his existence 
in the production of a tragedy or comedy, with 
which he would be compelled to attend the levee 
of any inferior being, who happened to be invested 
with theatrical supremacy ? The plain matter of 
fact is, that managers in general have turned 
their attention principally to the funds of the 
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establishment, and desirous to 611 the treasury, 
will resort to any expedient for that purpose, 
regardless of the moral effect of histrionic re* 
presentations on the community. Avaklce is 
their master-passion, that description of avarice 
peculiar to London, whieh collects and grasps 
money eagerly, to spend it profusely. Thus, the 
Honey-Moon of Tobin, evidently garbled from 
Shukspeare's Taming the Shrew, is snatched, as 
it were, fronl the tomb of the author, because it 
costs the manager nothing but some scenery ; 
Guy Mannering is manufactured into one Melo- 
Draraa, and the Heart of Mid Lothian into an- 
other ; and any piece which can be ffot up with 
least expence, is preferred to an original produc- 
tion, for which a price might be demanded by an 
author. 

The crowd of frequenters of the public theatres, 
go thither for mere amusement; few real critics 
are to be found there, and some of those are the 
satellites of managers, who puff any new piece, 
however trivial, and any performer, however de- 
fective, by well written paragraphs and reviews, 
published in the morning newspapers. 

At present the passion of the ladies for hand- 
some public men is chiefly confined to the ora- 
tors of the pulpit, and the present era is memor* 
able for the frequency of matrimonial union be- 
tween preceptive saints and admiring nnners ; 
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insomuch, that an unmarried popular preacher, 
especially among the Dissenters, may consider 
his fortune made. While our spirited women 
confine their partiality to the cloth, we may over-* 
look their indulgence of their amorous propen- 
sities ; but if they should cast a longing eye on 
the stage, the histrionic art will be ruined^ aqid 
even Harlequin, with all his agility, will be un- 
able to escape from then* embraces. 

That Mrs. Becher was the chief mimetic he- 
roine of the English stage since Mrs. Siddons re- 
tired, will not be disputed; but when she ex- 
changed the robe, the dagger, and cup of 
Melpomene for bridal ornaments, and instead 
of studying the works of Shakspearp, turned her 
attention to the study and practice of the culinary 
art^ it does not appear that she appointed a legi^ 
timate successor. Her 'liusband is said to be 
about forty years of age, and the lady herself at 
least thirty, so* that they both have arrived at 
years of discretion. I4 is therefore to be hoped^ 
tliat they will be blessed with a progeny as dis- 
creet and grave as themselves. 

The puny attempts of the. two Kerables to 
translate, and alter, certain pieces for representa- 
tion on the stage; Holman^s ridiculous comic 
effusion, entitled ^' Abroad and at Home ;" the 
still more preposterous dramatic attetnpts of 
Colman, and the sober c^HOiedies of Mrs. Inch- 
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bald, have all failed of success. Even the trage-* 
dies and comedies of Shakspeare himself, tire by 
frequent repetition. Every winter the town 
must be amused with the antiquated manners of 
•the personages characterized by the " Warwick- 
shire wag," whose principal plays are represent- 
ed for the purpose of proving the abilities of 
some aspiring actor or actress. Is it liberal on 
the part of Managers, thus* to present the same 
theatrical fare to their guests ? Indeed the an- 
nual appearance of the name of Richard the 
Third, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello, in capi- 
tals on the play-bills, demonstrate the inactivity 
and dulness of the caterers for public taste, who, 
if they can .but fill their treasuries, have few 
scruples about the means, and little or no solici- 
tude respecting the gratiiScation of their patrons. 
It was expected by persons who disapprove of 
theatrical representations, that the ridiculous ex- 
hibition of the boy Betty, abofit sixteen years 
agt), as a hero in tragedy, would irrecoverably 
have extinguished the passion for dramatic amuse- 
ment ; but that temporary ebullition of popular 
curiosity having ceased, Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons soon restored the Tragic Muse to her ori- 
ginal dignity. The extravagant price of ad- 
mission to our principal theatres, has since oc- 
casioned thin houses in many instances ; and the 
subsequent disappearance of Kemble and his^ 
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sister, was aopropitious to the success of ipimetic 
exhibition, Kean then came into notice, and has 
since shone without compeer. He may be term- 
ed the great man^mountain surrounded by little 
Lilliputians ; from the mediocrity of talent among 
his coadjutors, the representation of our most ce* 
lebrated tragedies must inevitably partake of a 
ludicrous, if not farcical character; and this 
actor, like Godwin's St. Leon, be compelled to 
exist in solitary splendour, amid the falling stars 
of the theatrical hemisphere. 

Observant and reflecting minds have taken dif- 
ferent views of the moral effect of stage entertain* 
ments. Thus while some authors have extolled 
the public theatre as the school of elegance, and 
knowledge of men and manners, others have con- 
demned it as the lazaretto of mental contagion 
and defilement. Perhaps both are wrong, and 
the stage has not that paramount influence on the 
morals of society which either its admirers or 
censors have supposed. That theatrical exhi- 
bitions have considerable influence over the minds 
of the young and thoughtless, may however be 
asserted, and undoubtedly much of the levity, 
folly, and afiectation of numbers of the youthful, 
and even the middle-aged inhabitants of this 
metropolis, originates in their imitation of the 
gesticulations, and repetition of the silly and pro- 
fane witticisms of bufibons on the public stage. 

V 
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Players, singers, and datictdr«i wrll erer be en- 
couraged by a luxunoos people who delight in 
sensual gratifioalion. But as far as respects the 
wages of a performer, whether five pounds a 
week, or fi%> is not a subject of satiric animad- 
version. The influence of the characters which 
players perfiK)nate is to be considered, and it cer<^ 
tainly is pernicious, if the fact be admitted thai the 
majority of the heroes of tragedy, are villains, 
and most of those in comedy, profligates. 
What moral benefit, for instance, can an audience 
receive from a review of the atnbition,erueltyVand 
hypocrisy of Richard the Third; the treachery 
and treason 40f Macbeth } iHe veng>efal jealotisy 
of Othello, the unnatural criminalily of George 
Barnwell; or, even the ^^eintai^/y justifiable re^^ 
venge of Hmmlet, or Zanga ? * 

To the candid and sober*minded inquirer it 
must be evident, that our great places of public 
amusement, the King^s Theatre, and those in 
Drury Lane and Govent Garden, are magnificent 
temples of dissipation^ where sensuality is dei- 
fied by the lovers of mimetic exhibition, and 
whatever ^an gratify the eye and the ear, is pre- 
sented to the mind in the niost seductive and im<> 
pressive manner. 






«», fJbmjKd^ t* i«30. 30t 

** Karttoy ^drftidB, though sweet and well c6mt)in*d, 
And lenient k9 soft ^p^^t^*^ ^ ^^ mitid, 
Jjeav^ vice and fpUy niisubdued behind." 

lit b tbe chief dianacieristic of tibe pr6ud iiiind> 
to aspire to thfe exelmive ^o^yment of somefcbtog 
unilttainab}^ by . oibiar9. . History records the 
abfurd ob ^nfnetitions of high^filprrit^ dames r^ 
specting exoeUeocis io personal deiiofatipn ; tfUli 
tbo aiacb-^fiendi. an deteribed in the noblest -«pio 
poem eyer wrftteA? glories eveo io piramoiiot in« 
f^^ioity^ and endatult-^ 

Td tfeigii iia fWrth litnAkkioit, tkon^ in bellt 

•iPo tfai^ -Aspiieltig disposition of the prond, ire 
may trace thfe drigfin of the Italian Opei'a in 
EkiglaTid; but li0w(6Ver deli^btfiil the dialogue 
and solids breathed by exotic longs may sonnd 
in the etirs of those personages who understand 
the native langiiagfe of modern hamKrtiy, the vain 
who descend into the pit, and the ignorant who* 
clitiib to (he gallery of the Opera House, only 
evifice Iheir folly, wbile they fondly im.agihe 
they establish tbeff daim to fashionable taste, by 
their appearance in a theatre orrg^'nalty intended 
for the amusement of the great. 

What, indeed, can be more insignificant than 
the divertisements of thie j[talian Opera? So 
great at present istbei^terillity of mi^eation among 
tbe writers for this sfotitioQS species of dramatic 
entertainmenti jlbat dinderellft, after having so 

V 2 
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long delighted the overgrown children of this 
metropolis on the English stage, now makes her 
appearance as an Italian harmonist ; and her new 
name. La Cenerentola, is most musically repeated 
by those harmonious souls in the gallery ; and 
mouths which seem better adapted to receive a 
large German sausage, are distorted most fright- 
fully in imitating the seraphic graces of Madame 
Bellochi, while the flexible limbs of the per- 
fumer's shopman are twisted into all the contor- 
tions of that ludicrous buffoon, Ambrogetti* 

Such are the rational delighfo obtainable twice 
a week at the Italian Opera, where the votaries 
of harmony and the graces may hear most mdli- 
fluent sounds — sense is out of the question — and 
feast their eyes on the agility and grace of fan- 
tastical French dancers. A passion for music is, 
indeed, very general in London. As for the real 
merit or demerit of musical competitors for po- 
pularity on the boards, the subject seems to have 
been treated in so masterly a manner by Swift, a 
century ago, that his decision will ever be found 
applicable and conclusive in settling the claims 
of the sons of song. 

" THE MUSICAL CONTEST. 

" Some say that Signipr Bononcini, 
Compared to Hauders a mere ninny : 
Others aver, that tb Jxim Hanidel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a caadle. 
Strange! that Buch differetice shpuld be, 
TPwixt Tweeaiedum aid Twfedledee I*^ 
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THE POPULATION RETURN, 

PUBLISBED OS THE AUTHORITY OF AS ACT PASSED IN 

THE FIFTY'FIRST GEO. IIU 



XHE Metropolis of the British Empire, being 
situated in the two counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, could not be distinctly noticed in any 
preceding^ part of the Parish Register Abstract; 
its population is exhibited in five (fivisimiSi and 
amouHts to one million, nine thousand, five hun- 
dred and forty-six persons; but considering 
that fourteen thousand armals of shipping, an- 
nually, makes a constant, though fluctuating 
accession to its population^ to a larger amount 
than elsewhere ; a twenty-fifth part, instead of a 
thirtieth part^ i^ added, in forming a coraparisoh 
with the Parish Register Returns. With this 
addition, the MetnopoUSi 'id the year 1601 , con- 
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tained nine hundred thousand inhabitants; in 
1811 9 one million and fifty thousand. 



THE METROPOLIS. 



POPULATION. 



1700. 



1.- 
2.- 
3.- 
4.—' 

6.— 



} 



-City of London, 
within the walJs, 

•City of London,) 
withoyi iixei wttMa, > 



City and Liberties ) 
of Westniinster. , y 

Out Pari^ihes, 
within the Bills 
of Mortality 

ParisheSytiof with- 
in the Bills 
Mortality ,,, 



litis V 
m • » y 

h.) 



Total of the Metropolis 



139,300 

60^000 

130,000 

326,d00 
9,150 



1750. 



87,000 

^7,300 

152,000 

357,600 
22,350 



©74,3^ 



676,250 



1801. 



78,000 

165,000 
477,700 

123,000 



1811. 



57,700 

68,000 

168,600 

593,700 
162,000 



I ' ■ » 



900tOOdl»0^(MM)0 



l.^^The i)ir^}k Qf t^ ancient City of Loniioq 
ipclud^d ^ ^^^^ now in the middle of tba 
lifetropolis^ o^bput one mile aiid a half ii> ki^tb, 
from ?a$t to west, and rath^ more th^n half a 
tjfjijXe in l>readth« The F^pukiioB has dimimsdied 
aI;M>ve three-Qfths since the beginning of the last 
century ; many stre^t^ having been wideoed^ 
and public bqildifigs and warehoffise^ erected, 
whereby ^ the number pf inhabitiapts has been 
thps lessened. 
. if,— Tfc* City ftf l^^i»mtimt tkewatU^in 
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an extension of the same ancient city, and ii 
under the same jurisdiction. In coasputing the 
increase or diminution of the Population of this 
district, by means of the parish registers, two 
difficulties occur; first, because several of the 
parishes, which form part of it, extend so far 
beyond its limits, as almost to double this amount 
of population, if these parisli^s are included 
entire. It has, therefore, been Deces$4ry to as^ 
certain the increase or diminution upon the 
entire parishes* aud aft^rw^^rds to apportion it 
between the City without the walls ^ and the out- 
parishes, the enumeration returns of the papts 
within the City and without being distitict. The 
other difficulty arises from the disputed jurisdic* 
tion pf the City of London, as to the Borough of 
Southwark, a claim which has not been sub- 
stantiated ; and tiie five Southwark pairishes are 
accordingly here reckoned among the out- 
parishes. . 

3.— The City of Westtnikister,- once an epis-> 
copal see, and now the seat of go vernixient,. ad- 
joins the City of London, extending w^tward. 

4. — The appellation pf t\ie Opi^parish§^^ 'ih 
taken from the London Bills of Mortality,, which 
were first used in the year 15^2 ; and from 
1609," have been kept in fegular series. These 
bills were intended to afibrd timely notice of 
aiiy>lamiiog inetfease of the^%tte, from which 
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London was then seldom free. Bqt the crowded 
part of the city was purified by the meniorabie 
conflagration of 1666 ; in the preceding year," 
68,596 persons had died of the plague, which 
has since entirely disappeared. The bills of 
mortality purport to exhibit the number of 
christenings and burials, but are not to be relied 
upon for the full number of either. A ciompa- 
rison of the results of these bills is subjoined. 



Btiptismi and Buriait wiikiH the London BiUt of MartaUiy, 


1 


r 

BAPTISMS. 


BURIALS. 


Aator4\nie 
to the TwrUk 


Accordiqcto 
theBirft 


Accordioff 
tp the PaArti 


AeeordiflKto 
the Bills 


■ 


Resteier. 


of Mortality. 


Register. 


of Mortality. 


1700 


16,381 


15,616 


20,296 


20,471 


1710 


15,270 


14,928 


23,258 


24,620 


1720 


18,690 


17.479 


23,450 


25,454 


1730 


18,473 


17,118 


25,309 


26,761 


1740 


17.400 


15,231 


29.704 


j30,811 


1760 


16,582 


14,548 


24,199 


23,727 


1760 


16,633 


14,951 


20,737 


19,830 


1770 


18,589 


17,109 


22,989 


22,434 


1780 


17,649 


16,634 


21,511 


20,517 


1790 


20,546 


18,980 • 


19,359 


18,038 


1800 


19,177 


19,176 


25,670 


23,068 


1801 


18,275 


17,814 


19,434 


19,374 


1802 


20,411 


19,918 


20,260 


19,379 


1803 


21,308 


20,983 


19,803 


19,582 


1804 


21,769 


21,543 


16,829 


17,038 


1805 


21,067 


20,295 


17,862 


17.565 


1800 


21,655 


20,880 


17,130 


17,937 


1807 


21,277 


19,416 


19,319 


18,334 


1808 


21,376 


19,906 


20,068 


19,954 


1809 


22,108 


19,612 


17,313 


16,680 
19,893 


1810 


21,298 


19,930 


20,951 
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ADterior to the year 1750, this comparison is 
not perfect, eleven parishes having been brought 
into the bills of mortality, between the jears 
1726 and 1745. 

The number of unregistered interments in the 
Metropolis, has been a question much agitated, 
on occasion of forming computations for life 
annuities, and for other purposes. In the last 
six months of 1794, it was ascertained bv the 
collector of the then tax on burials, that 3,148 
persons were interred without being registered ; 
and it is not likely that the whole number of in* 
terments, or even of burial grounds, were dis- 
coverable for the purpose of taxation. If it be , 
assumed that, oh account of the unregistered in- 
terments, a third part (about 7000 annually) 
may be added to the registered burials, the 
mortality of the Metropolis, in 1700, was one in 
twenty-five ; in 1750, one in twenty-one ; in 1801, 
(and the four preceding years) one in thirty-five; 
since that, only one in thirty-eight ; thus shew-* 
ing a gradual improvement in thek health of the 
Metropolis, to a large amount ; but it was to be 
expected that the extension of population over a 
larger space than formerly would have this salu- 
tary effect. 

5. — A few parishes, now forming part of the 
Metropolis, have not yet been brought into the 
bills of mortality. 'The rapid increase of the 

1 
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population of this district since the beginning of 
the last century, shews bow rapidly the Melro- 
polis increases in extent, altbuuf^h its population 
has not increased so fast as that of the kingdom 
in general. In 1700, the Metropolis contained 
almost an eighth part of tbe inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales; in 1750, above a tenth part, 
and at present rather less than that proportion. 

6. — Objections may undoubtedly be made to 
the propriety of the limits of tbe Metropolis 
herein assumed; it may therefore be right to 
add, that the total population of all the parishes 
whose churches are within a circle extending 
eight miles around 8t. Paul's Cathedral, (in- 
cluding the aforesaid addition of oae twent;^-iiflh 
part) amounts to one million two hundred and 
twenty thousand. 

The population ascribed to tbe City of I^ris, 
is included in a district of this «ze. 



SUMMABY OF.TBE M&TBiOPaLI& 
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i.,PT..»,. 


BIIRM.5. 


IS- 




MnlfL 


10,447 


TduI. 


n.i<ik 


Fu..l» [ ToUJ. 




IBUl 


10,337 


20,774 


11,319 


11,154 


3i,373 


9,309 




!802 












23,105 


13,171 




1803 


I3,l<Jl 




w,4as 


ll,85t 


11.165 


23,043 


11,7194 




1804 


13^16 


12,349 






s.sef 


19.651 


10.772 




I80S 


12,055 


12,080 


34,<I7.'. 


10,744 


10,38.i 


31,038 


10,230 




1806 


1S,4»> 


12.331 


24,687 


10,3&i 


0,91 : 


20,131 


10,483 




ISOT 


13,SfiV 


)2,S»a 


3J,*M 


11,420 


11,131 


S2,MI 


10,897 




i8oa 


u,3gi 


11,989 


24,38(1 




12,501 


24,703 


10,988 




1809 


13,686 


la.T-10 


35,426 


10,67S 


9,g5J 


30,430 


11,316 




IBIO 
Totals 


ia,4S3 


13,318 


34,671 


13,434 


13,238 


24,liS2 


11,725 




IS1,14S tl«,S8S 


341,130 


113,448 


109.19a 


331,647 


109,774 
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This summary of the MeI'ropolis is collected 
from the registers of 86 parishes, within the 
walls of the City of Loiidon; from 12 parishes 
without the walls; from 29 out-parishes; and 
from 5 other parishes not included within the 
bills of mortality ; (namely Chelsea, R. ; Ken- 
sington, V. J St. Mary-le-bone, C ; Faddington, 
C; and Pancras, V.) in all, from 132 parishes : 
and it is believed that no return whatever re- 
piains du^A Several of the returns mentJQn un- 
entered baptisms, burials, •and marriages, to the 
following amount, viz. : 

' Annual average number of unentered bap- 
tisms, 1,^345; burials, 5,763; iliarriages, 27. 
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POPULATION of GREAT BRITAIN, at four 





POPCLATlOh. \ 


COtnmEs. 


L. 

1700. 


2. 
1750. 


3. 
1801. 


4. 
, 1811. 




48,600 
74,700 
80,500 
76,000 _ 
107,000 •" 
105,«00 
65,300 
93,800 
248.200 
90,000 
95,500 
159,200 
155,200 
60.900 
32,000 
34,700 
153,800 
166,200 
80,000 
180,000 
624,200 
39,700 
210,200 
119,500 
1 18,000 
65.200 
79.000 
16,600 
101.600 
195,900 
118,700 


53,900 
92,700 
90,700 
72,000 
ISl.flOO 
135,000 
86,900 
109,600 
272,200 
90.400 
135,000 
167,800 
207,800 
74,100 
30,500 
32,500 
190,000 
297,400 
95,000 
160,200 
641,500 
40.600 
215,100 
123,300 
141,700 
77,600 
92,400 
13,800 
130,300 
224,600 

137,600 


65,500 
112,800 
111,000 

92.300 
198,100 
104.500 
121,100 
166,600 
354,4d0 
119,100 
166,700 
234,000 
259,100 

92.100 
107,300 

38.800 
317,800 
605,100 
134,400 
216.500 
845.400 

47,100 
282,400 
136,100 
162,300 
145,000 
113,200 

16.000 
172,200 
282,800 
226,900 


73,«00 


Berks . 


122,300 


Buckinghnin 

Camhridee 

Cbe*)er 


i2i,aoo 

104,506 
234,000 




223,900 


Cnmberiaiid 

Derb7 


138,300 
191,700 




396,100 




128,900 




183,600 




260,900 


Gloucester 

Hererord 


296,100 
97,309 


Hertford 


108,700 




43,700 

385,600 




866,000 




166,100 


Lincoln 


246,900 


Middlesex 

Monmoulh 


986.100 
64,200 
301,800 


Norlhiimberland 

Noriiuf-ham 


146,100 
177.900 
168,400 
123,200 


RutlsDd 

Salop, or Shropshire 


17,000 
200,800 
313,300 


(Hampshire) ..$ 


263,300 


Carried forward 


3.793,500 


4,36&,M0 


6,221^00 


7,iai,»oo 
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6 


36 


123 


3 


138 


126 


32 


56 


126 


744 


7 


84 


148 


10 


220 


167 


34 


63 


144 


t48 


» 


86 


200 


7 


238 


206 


33 


49 


12» 


ms 


11 


43 


158 


G 


176 


171 


30 


44 


127 


IM? 


8 


46 


87 


3 


494 


127 


33 


50 


138 


liaVV 


15 


83 


212 


2 


217 


205 


32 


62 


141 


IS7 


e 


42 


103 
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133 


35 


64 


138 


^■9 
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36 


135 
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181 


83 


56 


137 


^H^ 


ID 


119 


464 


2 


485 


469 


33 


62 


113 


mS^ 


8 


41 


270 


2 


328 


262 


35 


57- 


135 


]3u 


12 


54 


73 


2 


203 


98 


33 


50 


1S8 


^^ 


14 


140 


404 


4 


420 


401 


33 


44 


ISB 


1^^ 


14 


06 


335 


7 


452 


328 


36 


61 


120 


m 


11 


6L 


213 


12 


272 


225 


3S 


58 


150 


m 


7 


56 


32 


4 


256 


331 








250 


*« 


2 


21 


103 


6 


108 


97 


31 


48 


ISO 


i^ua 


14 


133 


403 


3 


440 


401 


30 


41 


118 


lilBW 


13 


SO 


68 


2 


467 


187 


29 


48 


108 


816 


6 


38 


212 


Q 


336 


269 


30 


57 


130 


8.t»7 


17 


53 


630 


— 


727 


614 


32 


51 


126 


2fl7 


D 


220 


194 


1 


243 


196 


40 


36 


04 


SIS 


g 


29 


120 


3 


155 


124 


47 


64 


163 


a.pi3 


33 


130 


722 


3 


752 


092 


30 


50 


128 


W& 


7 


48 


301 


6 


343 


293 


35 


52 


133 


1,809 


8 


30 


82 


1 


554 


94 


37 


53 


137 


774 


6 


52 


207 


3 


286 


216 


3-2 


52 


119 


749 


8 


41 


214 


10 


312 


226 


34 


55 


138 


200 


1 


11 


52 


1 


60 


49 


32 


53 


147 


1.408 


13 


58 


206 


21 


336 


226 


36 


57 


143 


1>4» 


10 


110 


474 


2 


544 


474 


35 


52 


129 


1,638 


13 


107 


308 


6 


394 


309 


31 


49 


106 


d6,Wt 


1 332 


2,196 


7,853 


162 


10,563 


7,877 
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POPULATION of GREAT BRITAIN, at few 





POPULATION, 


COUNTIES. 


1. 

1700. 


2. 

1730. 


3. 

1801. 

• 


4. 

1811. 


Brought forward 

Statfbrd 

Safblk , 


3.793,&00 

117,200 

15«,700 

154,1>00 

91,400 

96,600 

28,600 

153,900 

88,200 

96,200 

98,600 

236,700 


4,369,500 

160,000 
156,800 
207,100 
107,400 
140,000 

36»300 
168,400 
108,000 

85,500 
117,200 
361,500 


6,221,500 

247,100 
217,400 
278,000 
164,600 
215,100 
43,000 
191,200 
143,900 
144,000 
160,500 
582,700 


7,12l,M^ 

304,iNM 
242,090 


Surrey . • 


334,700 


Susiex 


. 196,M0 


Warwick 


236,400 


Wettmorlaud 

watt 


47,MH» 
200,800 


Worcester 

YoA; East Riding .. 
Yon, North Riding. « 
YdA; We«t Riding. . 


165,009 
173,000 
157,000 
675^09 


tnglatid 

yf9k% 


5,108,500 
366,500 


6,017,700 
449,300 


8,609,000 
559,000 


9,855,460 
632,tM 


Scotland 

* 


5,475,000 
1,048,000 


6,467,000 
1,403,000 


9,168,000 
1,652,000 


10,488,0i9d 
l,86b,006 


Great Britain . . 


6,523,000 


7,870,000 

* 


10,817,000 


12,353,000 
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diiereut Periods in the 18th and 19th Centuries. 
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dCh500 
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2fl95 
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152 


10,563 


7,877 
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1»196 


8 


60 


132 


13 


361 


178 


32 


52 


121 


1.606 


17 


104 


508 


5 


521 


498 


31 


58 


128 


811 


10 


144 


189 


2 


168 


148 


36 


45 


130 


: 1^461 


18 


76 


812 


3 


328 


300 


30 


55 


. 129 


I 864 


4 


40 


200 


9 


268 


209 


35 


42 


116 


\ 722 


2 


18 


82 


1 


113 


63 


31 


54 


135 


Mas 


13 


73 


295 


14 


391 


307 


85 


54 { 


130 


074 





40 


167 


7 


252 


197 


32 


52 


132 


1,908 


11 


38 


242 


1 


451 


246 


30 


47 


105 


M12 


15 


53 


190 


2 


530 


217 


30 


51 


125 


1^083 


11 


50 


198 


5 


674 


278 


31 


61 


:'128 


ftOl»210 


445 


2,895 


9,768 


214 


14,62p 


10,313 


38 


40 


120 


M26 


75 


398 


772 


56 


1,121 


846 


37 


60 


136 


520 


3,293 


10,540 
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15,741 


11,159 


34 


50 


122 
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REMARKS. 

Column 5. The EDglish square mile contains 640 statute 
acres. 

Scotland (with its islands), is about equal to Ireland in area, 
and is half as large as England and Wales. 

Column 7. The justices of peace acting under the commission 
for the Isle of Ely, are included in Cambridgeshire; and the 
justices acting for the ainstey of the City of YorK, are included in 
the East Riding. One hundred and eighty -three cities and towns 
have magistrates who lay claim to an exelttsive jurisdiction ; but 
moat of them exercise only a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
county magistrates, and some of them no junsdlction at all. 

Column 9. The 270 parts of parishes in England and Wales 
produce only 134 parishes, two pafishes extending into three 
oounties each ; 80 parts of Parishes in Scotland, produce only 
30 parishes, for a similar reason. 

Column 10. The number of places which separately and dis- 
tinctly levy a rate to maintain tneir own poor is 14^11, accord* 
ing to the poor return abstract of 1803. 

The number of marriages in Devonshire and Hampshire is con- 
siderably increased by sailors' marriages, which take place at 
Plymouth and Portsmouth : and the proportion of mamages in 
Middlesex is rendered rery high by the practice of clandestine 
marriage, which is easily accomplished in London. The very 
low proportion of marriages in Hertfordshire shews that this 
practice extends even to the lower classes in that county. 



TAeFiRffT Part o/CORRY'S HISTORY of LANCASHIRE 
wiU he published in June, 1820. 

Mr. CORRY is preparing for the Press, CROMWELL ; or, 
THE AoysNTURER: « To/tf, to he comprised in Three Volumes, 
Twehes. 



THE END. 
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